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TO  THP  CONGREGATION  OF  PROTESTANT 


V  • 


.  DISSENTERS,  ASSEMBUN6  FOR.  PUSLIC 
WORSHIP  IN  THE  MEETING-HOUSE  IN 
MONKWELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

«  •  > 


My  much  taved  and  highly  respected  friends^ 

r 

Many  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  pledfged 

myself,  at  your  unanimous  request,  to  give 

you  from  the  press,  a  Volume  or  two  of 

ibose  Discourses^  which  you  heard  from 

the  pulpit  with  the  partiality  of  friendship. 

This  pledge  would  have  been  redeeoied 

long  ago^  had  it  not  been  for  the  desire  of 

-rendering  them  more  worthy  of  your  ac- 

iceptance.    I  waited  for  leisure  to  make 

;tlB08e  improvements,  both  in  style  and  ar« 

:  raiige&ient,  ..which  eompositions  so  hasty, 

•;  ::-«f  A  2  and 


IV 


and  in  consequence  so  defective,  would 
require,  to  fit  them  for  the  public  eye. 
This  leisure  has  never  come;  and  if  I  wait 
for  it  any  longer,  I  shall  probably  leave 
the  world  without  fulfilling  my  promise^ 
Under  this  apprehension,  I  have  come  to 
the  determination  of  printing  one  Volume, 
in  their  original  state  of  imperfection,  with 
no  other  change  than  that  of  verbal  por-. 
rections. 


I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  acting  thus,  I 
am  laying  myself  open  to  the  severity  of 
criticism.  You  know  how  constantly  I 
have  been,  and  now  am  occupied,  in  the 
laborious  work  of  education,  and  how 
many  engagements  of  various  kinds  are 
incident  to  my  profession.  You  will  there- 
fore be  inclined  to  make  allowance,  even 
for  numerous  defects.  From  the  public 
at  large,  I  can  expect  no  such  indulgence; 

por 
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nor  shall  I  be  entitled  or  disposed  to  com- 
plain,  of  any  neglect  or  any  severity,  with 
which  that  public  may  treat  me. 

Not  that  I  would  affect  the  silly  pride 
of  despising  public  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary,  when  fairly  collected,  and  decidedly 
pronounced,  I  think  it  deserves  the  ut- 
most deference.  As  these  Sermons,  how-^ 
ever,  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  but 
for  your  urgent  solicitation,  I  shall  con- 
sole myself  under  any  sentence,  which 
criticism  may  pass,  with  the  pleasing  re* 
flection,  that,  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest, I  have  offered  a  testimony  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  to  those,  who  have  esti-- 
mated  my  public  services  beyond  their 
proper  worth,  and  rewarded  them  with 
every  mark  of  esteem,  that  a  Christian 
Teacher  can  expect  or  deiire. 
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SERMON    I. 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  MAN  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BEAST  IN 
ITS  QUALITIES  AND  PROBABLE  DESTI- 
NATION. 

Eccles.  iii.  21.  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of 
man^  that  goeth  upward;  or  the  spirit 
of  the  beastj  that  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  ? 

Noquesfiion  has  excited  curiosity  niore^  or 
gratified, it  less,  than  that  which  relates  tx> 
the  essence  of  the  human  soul.  We  are  unr- 
avoidably  impelled  to  inquire,  what  it  is  ^th** 
in  us  that  perceives,  reflects,  and  reasons; 
and  speculative  men  have  pursued  this  in- 
qoiry  with  an  ardour  and  a  perseverance 
wUch  the  want  of  success,  instead  of  repress- 
ing, seems  to  have  animated.  Yet  the  only 
diacowy  resulting  from  tl^ir  labours  is  that 

B  which 
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:^)[)iQb  j^otompn  made  isouie  thousaodix^^^r^ 
#S^^9d  vbich  he  ha3  stated  in  ao  intesroh* 
^tftfbfwni)  io  the  words  of  tbe;te&t»  ^♦Wbo 
[^fi(9VfQth  thespirit  of  m^n,  that  goelh;  upward ; 
t(^|:he,<spirit  of  the  beast»  that  goeth  dowa- 
;fiffd:  to  the  earth?''  The  sage  of  Judea  is 
/fp%Ss\^^vMd  to  confess  his  ignorance,  where 
i^  ^nds  knowledge  to  be  unattainable ;  and 
,|t  wpuld  have  been  for  the  honour  both  of 
philosophers  and  divines,  if,  in  similar  .  r&> 
3^rcl!^s,  they  had  imitated  his  modesty. 
P^9CjU3siion,  in  this  case,  if  it  had  brought  tio 
^coeasbn  to  knowledge,  might  have  proved 
B^t  least  a  source  of  innocent  amusement. 
3|it|  unhappily  for  the  reputation  of  literary 
allien,  whatever  is  once  a  subject  of  itiveatt- 
^gMiotty  soon  becomes,  in  their  hands,  aaub- 
jeot  of  contention ;  and  when  the  parties  ane 
#tlgaged  in  the  war&re  of  words,.it  geoarail}'^ 
ibpfppenst  that  where  least  can  be  known^r  thane 
dogmatism  is  .most  positive,  and  intoleraMle 
;ilioi3t  bittpr.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
Wklfi  those,  disputes  concerning  tnatfcer  imid 
>spirit,  which  baye  occaaicmed  30  much  no- 
n(ec!Msaijy>  heati.and  sa  many  wislMritabie 

-  judgments. 


judgnniMtei     Even  ^  matter,  though  It  lies 

opea^  to  ounsenses,  we  know  ntfthitig'  bfit  a 

ievt^ propeftiea.    These  seem  to  bo'^Mt^fyi^ 

dompaitible  witb  the  power  of  thought  r  lind 

U  has  therefore  been  a  general  optbldn,  AYittt 

*.*  tberef  is  a  spirit  in  mah'^  in  wbifcb  Unis 

power   resides.     But  what  that  spirit  Ss^  or 

how  it  4cCs  upon  the  material  fmine^  ii^  far 

•beyond  the  reach  of  our  limited  fistculties  to 

-determine.  ; 

'7  The*  same  argument  from  whtch  we  c<!^ 

olude,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spiritaat^  e4- 

(sence,  will  justify  Solomon  in  attfilHitirig'% 

^irit  to  the  beasts :   ^^  for  they  .also  thiifk 

«kid  tpason  not  contemptibly .'^     And  if-'Cl^ 

imaoateriality  of  the  soul  of  man  be  a  vii\}A 

-tffgument  for  its  immortarlity,  it  is  Tali<I^Mib 

for  the  immortality  of  the  beast.     But,  ndfts- 

witbsi^mUng  all  the  subtlety,    and  till  iftlte 

pertinacity,  with  which  this  argumeuc  .hfiis 

ibe»  supported,  it  must  appear  to  h,  -^J^i^ 

tUNferslanding  altogether  niigatoffv    Tfr^S^ 

4bm  tteit  the  soul,  whether  ttcdnMtdf  ftilN- 

mt  bvfoli  spirit^  is  notoralty  immorlad,  Is  n^t 

ik%'  Mggttig:  a   qtiestidil  wbidhi  d&ki^t  foe 

■-^m^i^  I  B  2  proved,. 
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provied)  but  seems  to  imply  d  mtinifest  ab- 
surdity. For  that  which  has  been  created 
may  be  destroyed ;  and  the  conttriuation  of 
existence  to  any  being  whatever,  from  one 
moment  to  another,  depends  solely  opon  the 
will  of  him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of 
Kfe  and  death. 

But^  though  in  this  view  the  spirit  of  man 
is  on  a  level  with  the  spirit  of  the  beast,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  there  may  not  be 
qualities  belonging  to  each,  which  will  fur- 
nish a  high  degree  of  probability  that  God 
may  save  the  one,  though  he  should  annihilate 
tine  other.  Solomon  admits  in  the  context, 
that,  to  outward  appearance,  ^^  as  dieth  the 
beast,  so  dieth  the  man ;  all  are  of  the  dust, 
and  all  return  to  dast  again/'  In  speakitig 
of  their  spirit,  however,  he  makes  a  miarked 
distinction :  Hiat  of  the  man  goetfa  upward, 
and  that  of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth. 

This  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  a 
dii^ect  assertion  of  the  immortality  of  tbeadol. 
But  our  intention  at  present  is,  by  comparing 
the  spirit  of  man  with  that  of  the  beast,  to 

*  establish 
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e!»tably^  wcb  m  ^iipenority  in  the.  tpnpi^.afi 
insiy  fairly  justify  us  in  cancludiDg,  that  iqan, 
i^  ordained  to  live^  though  the  beast  mny  h^ 
l«ft  to  perish. 

The  first  pqiqt  of  cpnipiirisoD  on  which  X 
shMI  fix,  as  eviAciug  this  superiority,  regards 
their  respective  faculties.  That  there  is  m 
some  aoinials  a  considefable  degree  both  >  of 
memory  and  reflectiop,  appears  tp  be  up^e- 
niable :  tbey  even  seem  to  reason  from  ,e;ir 
perience*  But  this  reasQiQingi  as  far  as  we 
kuQw,  never  proceeds  beyond  a  single  in-r 
fereace,  and  is  confined  to  those  occasions 
on  which  the  object  of  association  is  present 
to  thmr  senses*  Even  in  such  cases  i^  is  vf^ry 
imperfect.  In  general  they  act  upon  that  in* 
stincc  of  nature^  which  looks  no  further  th^ 
the  present  moment,  and  is  conversant  only 
about  the  pleasures  or  pains  by  which  th^j 
ajr^  immediately  affected.  This  instinct  is 
perfected  almost  as  doon  as  the  bodily  organs ; 
and  though  some  few  animals  njayprp^t  by 
tii^e  to  H}  cffrtfiii)  degr«>9«  th^ir  ^qvir^ipentf 
in  fc|))A  w^  ,^f e  extremely  Umi;^^ 

But  whotC^n  #et  bQup4^  tp.the  jnteUeptual 

capacities 
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<ApacitK»  of  man  ?  No  sooner  is  be*  dbie  ^to 
reflect  upon  these  capacitieBy  cTnd  lx>>  brmg 
4lMm.  into  exercUe,  than  he  •!»*  conscious  of 
tbe  power  of  going  onward*  It*  is  lruey<l» 
SOOn^diecovers  that  bis  path  kttossed  by  un* 
eocpected  impediments,  mdnyi  of  *  which  he 
cannot  easily  remove.  He  feels  that,  on  par* 
tieular  subjects,  he  can  push  his  researches 
b^t  a  very  little  way ;  and  that  even  where 
knowledge  is  more  accessible,  there  are  mi- 
merous  difficulties  in  his  passage  to  it.  But 
he  feels  also,  that  as  his  faculties  are  strength- 
4^n6d  by  exercise  these  difficulties  gradually 
disappear,  and  in  his  progress  he  conquers 
ijiany,  which  he  once  regarded  as  insur« 
inountable.  Be  his  intellectual  acquisitions 
H/i^bat  they  may,  he  still  possesses  the  cen<f  ic- 
tbn  of  being  able  to  proceed*  He  knows, 
lihat  the  capacities  of  the  mind  are  not.  ex*- 
fatetusted  ;  that  its  desire  of  going  opw^rd  in 
tb^  IscBle  of  improvement  is  not  abated;  and 
thM  it  chtttishes  the  presentiment  of  gratify- 
iiig  this  desire  when  the  enjoyments  of  am* 
mal  nfiitBre  ehadl  l>e  for  ever  at  an  end.  :H^re 
ttien  is  the  commencement  of  an  intellectual 

education, 


oced  withoot  iBterraption,  -and  wbiohjTOf^ 
in  its  in&Dt  attauiDMntB,  furoiabes  dbuiidft^t 
iBdieations  of  what  it  would  hwom^d^  it$ 
progre88iT9  advvmeesw  Here  i»  ii  .0piriit,r.iiiKt 
like  that  of  the  <b6i8t^  capable  of  senyaU^m 
only,  or  o£a  few  detached  refleetioM>  twihich 
have  no  beanng  upon  .one  another ;  but  chai^ 
So  grasp  a  world  of  ideas^  to  the  combinalwil 
and  extension  of  which,  imagiiiatictn .  it^lf 
can  fix  no  limits. 

Supposing  then,  that  the  sensitiv&'lHb  of 
the  beast  should  utterly  perish,  is  that ^ a 
gmand  upon  which  we  can  justly  iofer  fcbdt 
the  same  fate  awaits  the  intellectual  'iife 
of  man  ?  The  education  of  the  beast,  if  ancb 
it. moat  be  cidled,  is  speedily  matured,,  abd 
we  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  can*  go 
DO  fordier.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  nifntelit 
lie  attains  his  ^lestination,  and  has  Deitb^f 
jtha  wish  nor  the  pro^ct  of  any.  thing  be- 
yond them.  The  education  of  mftn  is  evi- 
dbotLy  preparatory:  by  bis  most  assiduous 
^fibrts  he  gaiot  little  more  than  .dbmeAta  >; 
but  these:  ^mants  eolargi^  hi^.  ^iews,  and 

stimulate 
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stimiikte  fais  curiosity.  He  is  holdiog .oa  bis 
coarse  to  higher  acquisitions,  and  is  iiiUy 
conscious  of  a  capacity  in  his  mind  toi  obtain 
continual  acce^ions  of  knoMiledge,  *  wbtti 
death  arrests  his  progress,  and  prevents  bis 
powers  from  reaching  that  perfection  to  wbifih 
they  tend,  and  for  which  they  seem  designed. 
And  can  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  will  of  our 
all^wise  Creator,  that  this  preparatory  state 
of  mental  improvement  shall  never  reach  its 
consummation;  that  a  foundation  so  noble 
shall  have  no  corresponding  superstructure  ? 
Because  that  spirit  may  finally  sink,  which 
.was  not  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  rising, 
acist  that  sink  also,  which  has  an  irresistifale 
tendency  to  go  upwards ;  which  has  already 
ibegun  to  soar,  and  is  looking  with  eagerness 
to  a  higher  elevation?  Surely  the meresimi- 
Utude  of  corporeal  dissolution  can  never  fur- 
nish a  tenable  ground  for  such  a  oonclosion, 
-where  the  cases  are  so  widely  different  in 
other  respects. 

The  weakness  of  this  ground  miiet  be  yet 
more  obvious  when  we  reflect,  that  the  acti- 
vity £md  the  enjoyments^even  of  man,  when^ra- 

connected 


flcXDiMrcled  with  the  progress  and  inunQrtaHty 
ojf  ills  mindy  arrive  speedily  at  their  period  of 
-penSbction^  and  bejond  it  degenerate  into 
anxiety  and  pain.  How  soon  does  he  reaeb 
the  summit  of  all  the  delights  that  are  de- 
pendent only  on  his  body !  Even  those  of 
them,  which  are  heightened  by  a  connexian 
with  the  social  principle,  lose,  in  a  little  time, 
die  temporary  relish  which  novelty  gives 
them.  Even  rational  amusements,  when  re* 
peated  and  prolonged,  become  fetiguiag ;  f«sid 
in  all  pursuits,  which  have  nothing  beyond 
this  world  for  their  object,  there  is  a  drcfe 
round  which  the  jaded  tancy  is  perpetually 
driven  in  search  of  that  variety  which  is  joo 
longer  to  be  found.  But  when  the  spirit  ^f 
man  is  climbing  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  in  more  comprehensible 
views  of  nature  and  providence ;  when  he 
dwells  on  the  beauties  of  moral  excellence, 
and  looks  up  to  their  source  in  the  Divine 
mind ;  above  all,  when  his  imagination  ex- 
•pcmds  in  i:he  prospect  of  that  more  glorious 
progress  which  he  is^  now  but  just  commen- 
cing, then  bis  spirit /eels  jtsalf  going  upward 
«  indeed, 
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indeed;  vuiag  -ijo  a  Ugb  ipiB^niofilice^'/Aal: 
dtilyafaove  the  spirit  of  the  btast,  ^^MIiidKiKe 
all  that  is  bounded  and'Jtempoi^i|rniiit:the 
tiiMr» and  fmrkiitB'of  nma  fain^  :i  t,  . 

>>  This  18  tbat  empire  of  mindvi  iduch:  tfMv 
M6iids  all  earthly  dominion ;  wlneb  'eclipses 
thB^sfdendour  of  all  earthly  glory;  an  emfHre 
ever  ascending,  yet  never  terminated ;  which 
ie^/Mrengthenedy  in  proportion  as  it  is  en- 
larged^ and  to  which  no  being  but  He  .who 
eooferred  it,  can  say,  *^  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
ffOi  and  no  further/' — And  will  God  in  very 
deed  overthrow  this  empire  when  it  isju$t 
beginning  to  develop  its  latent  energies?  If 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  goes  downward,  it  car- 
flies  nothing  with  it  but  mere  animal  exi»tr 
«Me.  But^  that  such  a  spirit  as  this  of  aiaa 
should  prove  eventually  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  comely  abortion  is,  to  say  the  least, 
Inghly  improbable.  It  will  appear  yet  «)ore 
improbable  when  we  consider, 

2dly,  That  this  capacity  of  progpe^s^ 
tfnprovement  extends  to  moral  as^  wfi\  as 
inteli(iotQaiattainfaiBn.tB« 

There  dtoes  no^appeari  inr>th»i9&i3(if  c^eie 

turesy 


lu«e»i»  »dmi'flnMt'di8!lwit  coQcepd^  of  ilio^ 
nbheamt^  ,«ri  of  fnoral  toqMtadB..  Stmia.ttf 
them^'txmyi  iqdeed,  be  taught  to  avoid  ctlH 
tain  actiona^  by>  conaectiiig  diem  ragulacly 
widi'  seiufttioilSHof  pain:  but  of 'the  nature 
or  teuAeney  of  these  actions  in  any  iodher 
riew^  it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  tbeffeiob* 
est  impression.  Man,  on  the  contTary,  soon 
acquirer  the  capacity,  not  merely  of  distills 
guishiog  actions^  as  pleasant  or  paiofdl,  but 
as  being  in  tliemselves  either  good  or  evii 
He  has,  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  a  >tQsfee 
for  moral  as  well  as  natural  beauty;  andtife 
one  may  be  cultivated  and  refined  to  a  stitt 
higher  degree  than  the  other.  He  -oot  onsAy 
perceives  the  excellence  of  virtue  axid '  the 
ttii|>itude  of  vice,  but  he  has  desires  whiak 
~e<^nckte  vrith  his.  perceptions,  and  tvbieb 
would  uniformly  lead  to  a  corresponding 
practice,  if  they  were  not  codntemcted  by 
other  desires,  which  are  also  necessary  tona 
probationary  state. 

This  sense  of  moml  rectitude  is.  inhevMUt 
more  or  less  in  all  men,  and  is  ever  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  fiiture  responsibility  4  Those 

u  who 
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who  act  upQO  it,  especifilly  as  it  is  evlightened, 
by  the  <liscov^rie8,  tod  atrengthened  by  th^ 
motiyes  of  the  Gospel,  know  from  experienipe9 
that  they  have  the  power  of  giviog  it  pro- 
gressively a  firmer  hold  of  the  miad,  and.  of 
advaDcing  progressively  in  that  holiness  to 
which  it  leads.  By  contemplating  the  beau- 
ties of  this  holiness  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
love  of  it ;  and  by  repeated  acts,  proceeding 
from  this  love,  and  animated  by  the  yet 
higher  principle  of  love  to  God,  we  gradually 
acquire  those  habits  which  may  be  nurtured, 
into  any  degree  of  consistency,  in  proportion 
tp.the  care  with  which  they  are  cherished. 

.  The  path  of  the  just  has,  in  this  view,  been 
beautifully  compared  ''  to  the  shining  light, 
ivfaich  ahineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per« 
feet  day/'  As  the  dawn  succeeds  the  night, 
aad  the  sun- beams  of  the  morning  grow  in 
brightness  with  an  imperceptible  but  certain 
and  continued  progress ;  so  the  good  man 
advances  with  a  slow  but  steady  pace  io  the 
way  of  righteousness.  The  light  of  his  U^  is 
daily  gaining  aome  ad yoptage  over  the  pow^sm 
of  darkness ;  /daily  illuminating,  a  wid^r  ho^ 

rizon. 
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fizoh,  and  directmg  others  as  well  Ks  nimself 
to  hig:Iier]Sirospeetsofvirtue  and  glory.  There 
is  nothing  in  animal  nature  that  bears  even  k 
distant  resemblance  to  this  wonderful  capa- 
city of  moral  culture.  It  is  the  distinctive  ho- 
nout  of  **  the  spirit  of  a  man/'  in  the  improve- 
menl  of  which  he  may  be  daily  growing  in 
graee,-^ racing  nearer,  by  continued  accent, 
to  the  immeasurable  height  of  divine  perfec- 
tion, by  becoming  hoty  as  God  is  holy. 

Independently  of  the  testimony  of  revelation, 
witH  which  at  present  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  ceconomy  of  Pto^ 
vidence^  that  the  exercise,  enlargement,  and 
confirmiEition  of  this  highest  power  of  the  Ta- 
tional  nature,  is  the  great  end  of  Iififinite  Wis- 
dom in  that  plan  of  moral  government  nnder 
which  we  are  here  placed.  Of  this  we  have 
an  incontestable  proof  in  the  efiects  which 
necessarily  result  from  its  improvement' oY 
neglect ;  the  one  communicating  peace  and 
joy,  with  tfee  presentiment  of  ftitiire  happi- 
ness ;  the  other  exciting  perturbation  and  ire- 
mors^,  with  that  apprehension  of  a  future 
judgment  which  cannot  be  stifled  by  all  the 

reasonings 
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reasomags  o£  unbelief.  Jkidv  ^aeH,  this  iq» 
pa^ty^  ivfaicfa  16  the  oriaanent  /sqd  glorj  /of 
human  nature*  the  advancement <  of  i^ieh  ta 
maturity  appears  to.  be  the  grand  «ini  of  *Di- 
vine  Beneficence ;  which »  in  ita  connexion 
with  devotion  and  hope,  constttutea  even  here^ 
our  only  pure  and  unfiiiling  source  of  enjoys 
ment  i-^^-shall  this  capacity,  afters  through  tba 
labours  and  struggles  of  virtue,  it  bad  growtt 
up  to  some  degree  of  strength^  be  ejitii>- 
guished  in  a  nK>ment,  as  not  word)  preservi- 
iog  ?  Is  it  oonceivaUe,  that  God  should  pul; 
<ihe  spirit  in  which  this  moral  similitude  of 
himself  resides,  upon  the  same  ibotiiig  witk 
4tot  animal  life  which  never  knew  a  moml 
feding,  nor  had  ever  the  fiiintest  perceptioa 
of  amoral  beauty?  -     ^1 

Granted,  that  the  body,  which  is  its  tem^ 
porary  habitation,  is  dissolved  like  that  i«f 
the  beast.  It  is  not  of  the  body,  nQt  does  ;k 
(appear  to  have  any  thing  in  cottmon .  %kfli 
matter.  Nay,  it  is  often  alive  and  vigoroud, 
.when  the  body  is  buried  in  inactivity  lor 
verging  to  d^oay«  >  It  ha&.a  higher  origin^dian 
dust;  arvdif  it  has  not  alsO'  a. hig)»ir tdeati- 

nation, 


4Bitiea^  tbcre:  ibnitn  end  lo  all  our  iieatofiiiigfi 
ha^cda^  CippeloaiiDn  of  nature  to  the  de^t^m 
afitsAn&ioi^    But  tfae  distiactionof > the  tost 
win  heaomeiBon^  strikiog^  when  we  considei\ 
;  •.  Sdlyii'Tbeiidifibrenoe  between  tbetnuniatid 
^diGibeasbiB  theip  dessires  and  prospects.  Hera, 
OKMt  of  aU,  it  >^ill  be  seen  that  die  ^spirit  of 
m  toMn  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
iieaflti  downward 'to  the  earth. 
"i  Xbe  thou^ts  of  the  beast  are^  like  hiB 
body^  groveUing  and  sensual.     He  gathers 
iiHi  Bustenaoce,  unconscious  of  what  it  ia  or 
twhebce  it  comes,  and  feels  pleasure <  witboot 
Imowtn^  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  it.    Fon- 
getfal  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  it>- 
Aniie^  he  has  no  retrospects  which  occasion 
pain;  no  anticipations  which  beget  anxiety 
<ir  dread*    -  He  passes  through  his  span  c^  life 
iwitfa  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  -  and  his 
^psrctuincapable  of  rising  above  it ;  and  wbtn 
^dlratb  ooans^  he  ftUs  an  unconcerned '«9d 
vfirariesi  "victim^    How  diflerent  is  the  state  -of 
laaiiii '  :He  faa«ti  soul^  at  once  inqoiekive  and 
'4»|tticiQU8«.    With:lar^  diseourse  of  reason, 
be  looksrbebind  and  before;  and,  which  is 

yet 
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jttt  nmm  distinotive,  hm  looks  above  hiot.  -He 
is  not  satisfied  with  existence  itsetf^  Jior  «dA 
the  means  of  supporting  it^  He  'WtslMs  tt 
know  whence  it  comes,  bow  it  is  pmnrtnd, 
and  how  it  may  be  renderad  petmantiit  ^ani 
happy.  This  is  a  corioaty,  of  which,  in  ike 
spirk  of  the  beast,-  we  cannot  discover  tkB 
iaintest  trace ;  and  it  condacts  to  inveatiga^ 
tions  and  conclusions  which  reoder  the  su- 
periority of  the  human  spirit  peculiarly  strib* 

Jusdy  may  it  be  said  of  this  spuric,  iksA  k 
goeth  upward.  Thou^  the  ofajeots  wlush 
the  lower  world  presents  for  the  am|diaym6nl; 
of  its  powers  are  beautiful  and  interesting ; 
though)  there  are  ^  on  every  side  wonders  cWitin 
out  end  to  exercise  Deflection,  and  miaistar 
gratification,  yet  does  the.  soul  find  so  plaee 
of  r^ ;  no  limit  to  imagination ;  no  sourae 
of. permanent  delight.  She  is  tired,  but.  net 
satisfied^  She  varies  her  reseandies^'  her -da* 
sires ;  but  her  most  unquestionable  discoveny 
isf  that  the  worid  cannot  circamsoribe  >tbe 
one, )  nor  satisfy  the  other.  She  tbenfoeaMt 
only  manifests  the  inclination,  biit 'feels  (he 

necessity 
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hkieamk^  of  goiag'  tipward,---bf  seeking  her 
rert/  'nberie  vtant  it  can  be  founds  in  the  'bo 
w&aok^iddmr  fltther  and  her  Gbd.  Here  is  a 
cbortitalivn.  of  nature,  formed  by  Infinite  Wis- 
4mm  Bad  beneficence,  (for  with  the  atheist  Mre 
hold  ao  ai^Hnent,)  under  which  we  are  irre* 
aistibly  drawn  to  God  by  the  reflections  of 
our  nnnd,  foy  the  feehngs  of  our  heart,  by 
the  necessities  of  our  state.  And  can  any 
^rson,  entertaining  right  notions  of  the  Din^ 
nitj,  admit  for  a  moment  the  monstrous  sup« 
position,  that  the  man  of  piety,  after  obeying 
this  impulse  and  improving  this  capacity,  and 
acquiring  some  aptitude  for  communion  with 
hb  Maker,  shall  be  suddenly  thrown  down, 
by  the  decree  ofOmnipotence,  into  the  gulf 
of  everlasting  forgetfulness  ?  If  he  is  to  die  like 
the  beast,  \irfay  should  he  not  also  live  like  the 
beast?  Why  should  he  be  seduced  by  contemn 
platioas,  which  interfere  with  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  a  merely  temporary  existence,  and  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  better  than  the 
Tnusiogs'of  insanity  P  Why  should  his  mind  lend 
bimJlin  indii^  those  thoughts  of  God,  which, 
if  they  are  not  conneoted  with  another  states 
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must  perplex  bim  with  endless  difficulties,  and 
plunge  his  heart  into  incurable  despondency? 
Admit  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come,  and 
you  perceive  at  once,  that  the  capacity  of 
knowing  and  adoring  the  divine  perfections  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  capacities,  with 
which  the  human  nature  is  endowed  :*-^nd 
why  ?  Because  the  exercise  of  it,  whilst  it  con- 
stitutes the  noblest  and  most  pleasing  employ- 
ment of  the  rational  powers,  is  also  the  most 
eflfectual  means  of  moral  improvement — the 
surest  way  in  which  we  can  proceed  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  temper,  which  is  essential 
to  the  permanent  happiness  of  rational  beings. 
Thus  viewed,  the  tendency  of  our  spirit  to  go 
upward  to  Him  from  whom  it  is  derived,  is 
a  consistent  and  beautiful  part  of  that  system 
of  moral  discipline,  which  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven has  ordained  to  prepare  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Himself.  Independently  of  this  view, 
it  is  a  mere  deception ;  because  it  leads  us  to 
seek  our  supreme  good  in  a  Being,  who  takes 
no  other  concern  in  us,  than  that  of  giving 
fertility  to  the  earth  to  nourish  a  sensual  and 
transient  life,  at  the  dose  of  which  he  will 

remand 
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Tetnand  as,  without  pity,  to  that  nothing  from 
which  we  came.  Let  anj  candid  man  coi^ 
6ult  his  feelings  and  his  judgment,  and  we 
may  confidently  ask  him,  which  of  these  views 
is  most  consonant  to  his  ideas  of  the  divine 
Mrisdom  and  goodness. 

This  argument  will  derive  additional  strength 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  spirit  of  mau 
not  only  rises  to  God  in  contemplating  and 
adoring  his  perfections,  but  in  indulging  the 
desire,  the  hope,  the  anticipation  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  these  perfections  will  be  more 
fuUy  displayed,  and  a  happiness  conferred 
upon  good  men,  suited  to  the  high  capacities  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  is  in 
this  breathing  of  the  spirit  after  immortality, 
which  neither  the  argunients  of  unbelief,  nor 
even  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  can 
ever  wholly  stifle,  that  the  distinction  of  the 
text  receiyes  its  most  striking  illustration. 

Some  of  the  inferior  creatures,  indeed,  pos* 
s^ss  a  kind  of  foresight,  in  laying  up  provi- 
steiis  for  futurity.  But  this  appears  to  be  no* 
thing  more  tlian  an  instinctive  quality,  abso« 
lutely  necessary  to  their  preservation.    As  far 

c  2  as 
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as  we  can  discern,  they  have  neither  fbar^  nor 
hope,  nor  desire,  beyond  the  moment  that  is 
passing.  It  is  this  ignorance,  this  insensibi- 
lity,  which  fits  them  for  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  animal  life.  They  have  no  intelr 
lectual  powers  to  enlarge,  no  devout  feelings 
to  improve,  no  moral  habits  to  cultivs^te,  no 
futurie  account  to  render.  To  them,  therer 
fore,  foresight,  with  its  concomitant  expectar 
tions  and  apprehensions,  would  have  been 
not  only  superfluous,  but  destructive.  It  is 
wisely  and  mercifully  withheld. 

Man,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  said,  almost 
without  a  figure,  to  live  upon  futurity.  His 
imagination  keeps  him  constantly  on  the  ad? 
yance  ;  for  ever  pursuing  a  happiness,  which 
is  for  ever  eluding  his  grasp.  When  he  re- 
flects seriously  upon  this  restlessness  of  de^ 
sire,  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  his  nature, 
he  cannot  but  perceive  its  tendency  to  draw 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mortal  state.  For 
besides  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  present, 
and  that  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some 
higher  good,  to  fill  the  capacity  of  the  ra- 
tional soul,  to  which  we  have  already  advert- 
ed; 
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ed  ; — besides  this,  He  cannot  but  recollect^ — 
many  events  compel  hini  to  recollect,  that  of 
present  good,  such  as  it  is,  the  possession  is 
precarious  and  transient  He  is  often  made' 
to  know  from  bitter  experience,  that  what  he 
values  most  is  soonest  gone,  and  that  what  is* 
yet  left  may  speedily  follow.  But  when  all 
is  gone  that  rendered  this  life  worth  retain- 
ing, and  even  when  life  itself  becomes  a  bur- 
then, is  the  ardour  of  desire  repressed  ?  Are 
the  delicious  dreams  of  hope  annihilated  ?  On 
the  contrary,  do  not  our  very  regrets  indicate, 
that  the  desire  of  being  happy,  in  possessing^ 
the  objects  of  affection,  continues  unabated,* 
when  the  objects  themselves  are  lost  ?  and 
does  not  that  desire  unavoidably  lead  us  to 
cherish  the  expectation  that  there  will'  be  a 
re-imion  beyond  the  grave  ?  By  this  prospect, 
so  congenial  both  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  the  spirit  of  a  good  man  is  solaced 
and  animated  under  every  deprivation ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  an  unbeliever  ex- 
ists,  so  deeply  rooted  in  infidelity,  as  not  to 
fee],  at  times,  the  same  desire,  and  not  to  give 
way,  at  times,  to  the  same  anticipations. 

Buts 
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But,  says  the  sceptic,  "  your  wishes  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  are  the  only  foon* 
dation  of  your  hopes/'  We  deny  it.  Blessed 
be  God!  we  have  other  and  stronger  foun- 
dations. But  let  not  even  this  be  lightly 
abandoned.  Whence  these  wishes  ?  Whence 
this  unceasing  propensity  to  look  forward  ? 
^Vhence  this  longing  after  pleasures,  which 
are  not  granted  to  mortality  ?  And  whence 
this  consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  progressive 
knowledge  and  happiness,  which,  however 
highly  improved,  still  feels  a  growing  power 
of  enlargement,  atid  still  points  to  new  ac- 
quisitions ?  If  this  desire,  this  capacity,  this 
hope,liave  come  from  chance  or  from  destiny, 
it  is  vain  to  reason  about  them,  though  it 
may  be  unavoidable  to  feel  their  influence. 
But  if,  as  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  testify, 
the  spirit  of  man  is  an  emanation  from  divine 
wisdom  and  beneficence,  then  must  we  de« 
sire  its  immortality.  And  we  must  believe 
that  this  desire,  being  deeply  laid  in  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  has  been  given 
for  some  good  end  ;  otherwise  we  charge 
the  Author  of  it  with  folly: — and  that,  if 

innocent. 
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innocent,  it  will  be  gratified ;  otherwise  we 
charge  him  with  caprice  at  least,  if  not  with 
injustice. 

Were  it  not  injustice,  bordering  upon  eru-» 
elty,  to  implant  a  desire  of  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  perfection,  which  can  be  so  scantily  gra*< 
tified  in  this  state  P  Were  it  not  yet  more  cruel, 
to  bestow  unbounded  capacities,  which  beget 
unbounded  expectations,  only  to  be  for  ever 
disappointed  ?  And  were  it  not  most  of  all 
cruel,  to  give  us  a  taste  of  that  happiness, 
which  arises  from  the  practice  of  piety  and 
Yirtue,  and  from  those  connexions  in  which 
the  best  afiections  of  the  heart  are  drawn  ' 
forth,  and  then  to  snatch  it  hastily  from  us, 
as  if  envious  of  prolonging  the  only  pleasure 
that  is  suited  to  the  dignity,  or  can  perma- 
nently satisfy  the  cravings,  of  the  soul  of  man? 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  we  must 
conceive  of  Him  as  of  a  righteous  and  merci- 
ful Ruler.  But  can  it  be  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  such  a  Ruler  excites  hopes,  which 
he  never  intends  to  gratify?  Does  he  impel 
man,  by  the  very  constitution  which  he  has 
assigned  him,  to  contemplate  a  good  as  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  desirable,  without  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  it  ?  Does  he  force  Him  foiodk  nfH 
ward,  yet  without  enabling  him  to  see  aoj. 
thing  beyond  a  present  life,  except  the  <delu* 
sions.of  his  own  fancy  ?  Does  he  encouragp. 
presentiments  of  bliss,  which  please,  only  to 
deceive ;  and  light  up  a  gleam  of  joy  in  the 
countenance,  only  to  cover  it  the  more  deeply 
with  permanent  horror  ?  How  must  the  mififd 
of  that  man  be  framed,  who  can  think  thus  of 
the  great  Parent  of  the  universe^- — who  can 

» 

even  suppose  it  possible,  that  He  should  (bos 
sport  with  the  innocent  desires,  with  the  use- 
ful hopes,  with  the .  pious  aspirations  of  his 
intelligent  offspring?  It  would  assuredly  be 
more  consistent  to  turn  atheist  at  once,  tjban 
iirst.to  admit  the  being  of  a  God,  and.tben  tQ 
charge  him  thus  with  folly  and  injustice. 

In  truth,  if  the  belief  of  a  future  state  w^re 
taken  away,  the  belief  of  a  God  would  qo 
longer  be  of  any  value.  For,  when  not  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  inimort^lity,  it 
answers  no  end,  either  of  virtue  qr  of 'Conso- 
lation; aud  by  discarding  it,  if  that  were 
possiblei  we  should  riA  onr^elve^  at  once  of 

every 
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every  idle^anxiaty,  and  every  superstitious 
terjQf  i  9n4  be  left  free  to  act  upon  the  mai^- 
im^  which  oo  this  supposition  would  be  true 
wisdom,  .^^  Let  us  eat  and. drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die/' 

;  Now,  what  must  that  system  be,  which, 
pnet^iding  to  leave  us  a  God,  would  thus 
deprive  u&  of  the  only  hope,  which  renders 
the.  belief  of  a  God  important,  whilst,by  mak-* 
log  faim  frustrate  the  desires  which  He  himt- 
Mlf.has  implanted,  it  gives  us  the  idea,  of  a 
Beings — ^not  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and 
beoeficence ;  but  of  wieakness,  of  caprice,  of 
cmielty  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  system 
fflQ  be  true  ?  If  it  is  not,  then  may  we  con* 
okide,  that  the  propensity  which  the  spirit  of 
man  discovers  to  go  upward  in  its  desires  and 
hopes,  i^  intended  by  its  Maker  to  be  an  in- 
dtcation  of  that  glorious  destiny,  for  which  he 
is  ordained  by  infinite  goodness. 

Should  a  ny  weigh  t  be  allowed  to  what  has  been 
advanced,  the  argument  .which  the  unbeliever 
andeavoiurs  to  found  upon  the  similarity  of 
corporeal  dissolution  in  man  and  in  the  beast, 
is  weak,  and  fdU^ciouisL   The  existence  of  both 

depends 
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depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  God.  But 
there  are  qualities,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
nature,  faculties,  attainments,  and  desires,  of 
the  former^  %yhich  raise  him  to  a  prou^  supe« 
riority  above  the  latter;  and  which  render  it  iii 
the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  crea* 
tures  whose  endowments  are  so  unlike. 
*  The  mere  circumstance  of  bodily  dissolu"- 
tion  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  a  modest 
inquirer,  a  sufficient  ground  to  pronounce 
with  confidence,  that  even  the  spirit  of  the 
beast  is  annihilated ; — ^how  much  less  will  it 
bear  out  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to 
man  ?  The  very  matter  of  the  body^  though 
it  changes  its  form,  does  not  cease  to  exist : — 
not  so  much  as  a  particle  of  it  is  lost  to  na- 
ture. And  shall  mind,  with  all  its  high  capa- 
cities and  lofty  hopes, — mind,  which  by  moral 
culture  may  grow  into  the  resemblance  of  (jod 
himself, — shall  this  be  lost,  whilst  matter  is 
preserved?  Rather  may  the  magnificent  sy- 
stem of  material  worlds  perish,  (for  with  all 
their  beauty,  they  are  void  of  sense  and  in- 
tellect,) than  that  one  mind:i  which  is  enabled 

by 
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by  the  improvement  of  its  faculties  to  traverse 
these  worlds,  and  to  rise  above  them,  should 
fail  of  that  immortal  inheritance,  to  which  it 
is  appointed  by  divine  beneficence !  That  it 
should  thus  fail,  is  contrary  to  the  concep- 
tions which  reason  teaches  us  to  entertain  of 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  as 
well  as  to  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  man. 
And,  happily  for  us,  as  the  deductions  of  rea- 
son are  slow,  and  incapable  of  bringing  to 
the  heart  that  fiill  assurance  which  it  so  ar- 
dently desires,  they  are  confirmed  by  a  testi- 
mony more  decisive,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind. 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  yield  up 
our  hearts  to  the  influence  of  truth  and  the 
love  of  virtue?  As  our  spirits  are  thus  noble, 
our  hopes  thus  sure  and  animating,  let  us,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  suggestions  of  unbelief, 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith,  and  live 
as  becometh  the  offspring  of  God,  and  the 
heirs  of  immortahty. 


39 
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ON  THE  UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PRE- 
SENT GOOD  AND  EVIL,  AS  PURNISHING 
A  STRONG  PRESUMPTION  IN  PAVOUE 
OP  FUTURE  RETRIBUTION, 

Luke  xvi.  25«  But  Abraham  said^  Son^ 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time  re" 
ceivedst  thtf  good  things^  and  likewise  La* 
zarus  evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comfort ed^ 
and  thou  art  tormented. 

The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  man, 
dravrn  from  the  constitution  and  the  capaci« 
ties  of  his  o^n  mind ,  must  have  great  weight 
with  all  those,  who  can  enter  into  reasonings 
of  this  kind.  That  a  being,  endowed  with 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  w  hich  he  may  rise  to  the  resemblance 
of  God  himself,  should  have  no  other  destina- 
tion than  to  creep  through  a  short  and  chequer- 
ed life,  and  then  to  lie  down  for  ever  among 

the 
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the  clods  of  the  vallej,  is  a  supposition  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  beneficence.  Hence  a  very  strong 
presumption,  that  there  must  be  a  state,  in 
which  these  powers  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  unfolding  themselves,  and  of  reaching  that 
perfection  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi* 
ness,  to  which  they  evidently  point. 

This,  however,  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
most  satisfactory  argument  which  reason  sug- 
gests. The  unequal  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  connected  with  the  belief  of  a  righteous 
Governor,  furnishes  an  evidence  of  the  same 
truth,  still  more  level  to  general  comprehen- 
sion, and  still  better  calculated  to  produce 
conviction  in  a  reflecting  mind.  The  force 
of  this  argument  is  fully  admitted,  and  ad* 
mirably  illustrated  by  our  Lord,  in  the  para«- 
ble  from  which  the  text  is  selected. 

Nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  story.  From  the  message 
which  the  rich  man  requests  Abraham  to  send 
to  his  brethren,  it  is  obvious,  that  neither  he 
nor  they  had  believed  in  a  state  of  retribu* 
tion.     They  were  Sadducees,  who,  like  the 

Eplcu- 
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£picareaiis  among  the  Gentiles,  adxmlted  the 
existence  of  a  God,  but  denied  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  Their  system  was,  to  enjoy 
the  passing  hour  by  indulging  freely  in  every 
luxury,  bodily  and  mental,  which  their  cir- 
cumstances could  afford,  without  any  regard 
to  a  future  account.  Had  their  infidelity  been 
well  grounded,  the  wisdom  of  this  system 
would  have  been  incontrovertible.  The  only 
restraint  which  a  man,  acting  upon  their  prin^ 
ciple,  should  impose  upon  himself,  is  that  of 
a  prudent  attention  to  health  and  reputation; 
for  to  pay  the  least  respect  to  moral  duties^ 
independently  of  immediate  advantage,  would 
be  the  height  of  inconsistency.  Where  plea- 
sure is  the  sole  end  of  living,  (as  to  those  who 
are  convinced  that  their  pleasure  and  their 
existence  must  end  together,  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be,)  morahty  is  matter  of  mere 
convenience,  and  duty,  a  word  without  a 
meaning.  They  may  admit  virtue  as  an 
auxiliary ;  they  cannot  consider  it  as  a  princi- 
pal. It  may  be  employed  to  promote  or  to 
secure  enjoyment;  but  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  it,  where  there  is  a 
,  compe- 
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competitiob.  In  ordinary  cases,  indwd,  it 
may  be  advantageous,  and  consequently  ex^ 
pedient,  even  upon  tins  plan,  to  abstain  froin 
^^  the  great  transgression.^' 

Our  Lord,  accordingly,  does  not  describe 
the  rich  man  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  but 
as  a  voluptuary  of  the  true  Epicurean  school^ 
¥rho,  M'ithout  interrupting  the  pleasures  or 
commiserating  the  sufferings  of  others,  lives 
upon  a  regular  system  of  sensual  ease  and 
splendid  luxury,  careless  alike  of  religious 
views  and  of  moral  obligation.  At  the  gate 
of  this  rich  and  jovial  Saddueee  is  laid  a 
beggar,  the  victim  at  once. of  abject  poverty 
and  of  loathsome  disease.  As  our  Ij3rd  im- 
putes  to  the  rich  man  no  flagrant  >vicked'^ 
ness,  neither  does  he  hold  up.  the  beggar  as 
an  example  of  eminent  virtue.  It  is  not  said^ 
that  his  estate  had  been,  exhausted  in  acts 
cf  charity,  or  that  bis  disease  was  contrafct^ 
ed  in  visiting  the  cells  of  imprisoned  mi^ 
sery.  This  silence  cannot  be  unintentionaK 
It  was  our  Lord  s  aim,  'v^'itbout  adverting 
to  the  minuter  shades  of  moral  character,  to 
draw  a  striking  contrast ;  of  which  the  pro- 
minent 
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niip^^t  ;&atu][9s  should  be,  on  tb$.Ml^  Mde» 
iui})eli^i.  \xk  xh^  posdessioil  of  worldly.  h^^jN^ 
m^;  .ppthe  other,  faith,  in  the  lowest  defidi 
of  worldly  distress.     The  rich  man^  with  all 
hia  meaqs^iPf  koowledge,  despises  rdUigion; 
wi(h  aU  bis  opportunities  of  beneficence*  '.is 
headless  of  what  he  owes  to. the  claims  o£;hii«> 
manity.     Taking  his  good  things  in  this  ilife, 
Im  laughs  at  futurity  as  the  inventkui  of  priest- 
pjnaft  or  the  dreaih  of  fanaticism ;  and  tboitgh 
the  beggar  is  not  driven  from  h»  tloor>;  he 
is  left  to   the  kindness  of  his .  dogs,  or  to 
{lampered   menials,  perhaps  less  kind  tlma 
tbey.     No  tender  hand  binds  up  his  sores ; 
no  soothing  attentions  assuage  the  anguisb  of 
bis  departing  spirit.    He  dies  un pitied,  without 
iafeerrupling  for  a  moment  the  pleasures,  of 
that  festive  board,  at  which  the  rich  man  i^ 
fenng  sumptuously^    and   repeating,  in  Ms 
^ety,  the  motto  of  his  sect,  ^^  Let  us  eat  and 
driiik,  for  to-morrow;  we  die.'' 
iirNotbiog  is  said  of  the  virtues  of  Lazarus. 
Enlightened  piety,  refined  and  elevated  vir- 
tnery  He  hot  within  the  reach  of  the  great  ma<^ 
joritynf  maaifiindt;  ami  it  ^vroi^dd/have  been  an 
(  B  impro- 
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inipropriety  in  our  Lord  toaacnbe  tbdm  toa 
beggar.     We  are  left)  however,  to  infer  from 
the  design  of  the  parable,  that  be  worshipped 
htB  Maker  with  humble  confidenceiand,  ax  bis 
only  consolation  under  the  afflictions  of  tihif 
life^  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  oertainty 
of  a  better.     This,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  virtue  of  those  countless  millions, 
who  are  born  to  irremediable  ignorance  and 
poverty ;  to  whom  little  is  given,  and  of  whoo^ 
in  consequence,  little  will  be  required  ;  who^. 
if  they  hold  fast  their  integrity,  and  their  faith, 
in  the  divine  goodness,  amidst  the  trials  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  must  be  regarded  by 
every  reflecting  man,  and  will  be  regarded  by 
a  gracious  God,  as  meritorious  characters.    ^ 
Such  then  is  the  contrast  that  our  Lord 
places  before   us  in  the  text ; — ^a  contrast, 
which,  though  fictitious  as  to  the  persons  and 
circumstances  introduced,  is  founded  on  the 
real  state  of  the  world,  and  extensively  realised 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age  ;-~a  coa« 
tmst  which  furnishes  an.  argument,  addressed 
to.our  natural  feelings,  in  favour  of  thaO  retri* 
butiouy^  to  which  opr  attention  is  directed  in 

the 
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the  9^queI'of  the  parable.'  It  is  an  argument, 
tile  force  of  wbicb,  I  think,  no  man  can  deny, 
till' both  his  heart  and  his  understanding*  are 
perrerted  by  fklse  philosophy  and  vslin  deceit. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe,  for  one  inoment,  that 
a  righteous  and  beneficent  God  should  create 
two  beings,  equal  in  nature,  and  possessing  the 
same  capacities  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  one 
io  be  furnished  with  all  that  can  minister  to 
bodily  pleasure  or  mental  delight ;  the  other 
to  be  the  destined  victim  of  pinching' want,  of 
loathsome  disease,  and  of  indescribable  an- 
guish of  soul,  through  the  whole  extent  of  a 
suffering  existence  P   Even  if  the  difference  of 
moral  character  were  out  of  the  question,  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  distribution  would  be  a 
fetil  stain  upon  the  divine  government.     It 
would  be  an  imputation  of  caprice,  of  injustice, 
of  cruelty  %     For  what  can  be  deemed  mor& 
unjust^  more  cruel,  than  to  bring  a  rational 
ctestture,  without  his  own  consent,  into  a  situ- 
atkta  of  irremediable  wretchedness,  in  which 
t<S5^tfaat  wretchedness  is  insulted  and  aggra- 
vated by  cofitiguous  happiness  P  '  Can  any 
t^ingbe  ec(liceivdd,even  of  llie  most  diabolical 

D  2  nature, 
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nature,  more  horrible  than  this  ?  It  is  an  act 
of  tyrannical  power,  which  can  proceed  only 
from  an  inherent,  disinterested  malignity.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  imputation  against  the  Al-> 
mighty,  if,  admitting  the  condition  of  the  rich 
man  arid  Lazarus  to  be  a  just  representation^ 
we  yet  deny  the  inference  which  our  Lord  has 
founded  upon  it. 

But  this  argument,  which  would  hold  good 
independently  of  any  difference  in  moral  cha* 
racter,  is  greatly  strengthened,  as  ^ill  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  that  difference  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

It  may.  be  true,  that  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  external  good  constitutes  in  itself  no  crime» 
and  cannot  therefore  be  the  ground  of  punish- 
ment. But  if  it  is  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
those  compassionate  feelings  and  beneficent 
acts,  which  nature  suggests  and  duty  com* 
mands,  a  degree  of  guilt  is  contracted,  pirQ«« 
portioned  to  the  calls  resisted  and  the  oppor* 
tuiiities  h^lected,  for  which,  if  tbene  is  a  mo«* 
ral  govenKNT  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  every 
man,  sa  tradsgressing,  muat  be  morally  re- 
sponsible!    This  guilt  may  be  great  without 

the 
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thfe  additioD  of  active  and  notorious  crime. 
And  our  Saviour  charges  the  rich  man  with 
no  other,  because  his  object  was  to  impress 
the  conviction,  that  impiety  to  God  and 
inhumanity  to  his  rational  offspring,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  incur  a  heavy  con* 
demnation ;  leaving  iis,  however,  to  infer  that, 
if  the  rich  man  was  tormented  for  these  his 
sins  of  neglect,  much  greater  must  be  the  tor* 
ment  of  those,  who,  to  their  want  of  feith  and 

m 

charity,  add  positive  injustice,  oppression,  and 
cruelty. 

Here  then  is  our  Lord's  argument  for  a  fu- 
ture retribution,  founded  upon  the  actual  state 
of  man ; — an  argument,  not  intended  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  more  striking  and 
more  popular  evidence,  which  he  himself  was 
afterwards  to  give  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  but  to  prepare  men's  minds  and  hearts 
for  receiving  that  evidence  with  a  more  willing 
faith,  and  for  viewing  it  with  a  more  lively 
gratitude.  He  takes  for  granted,  what  every 
man  of  observation  knows  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  those,  in  every  age  and  country, 
whOy  tho6gh  they  live  in  the  habitual  neglect, 

or 
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or  open  violation,  of  religious  and  moral  du- 
ties, are  yet  placed  by  Providence  in  such  etr* 
cumstances,  as  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  very 
large  portion  of  worldly  happiness ;  whilst 
others,  pious  and  good,  as  for  as  their  know- 
ledge and  opportunities  admit,  are  inevitably 
doomed,  through  the  whole  length  of  their 
toilsome  journey,  to  drink  from  an  almost 
unmingled  cup  of  poverty,  contempt,  and  mi- 
sery. The  conclusion  is,  that  the  justice  of 
God  is  concerned  to  rectify,  and,  in  effect,  does 
rectify  by  a  future  judgment,  an  inequality, 
which  would  otherwise  be  altogether  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  his 
moral  government. 

It  appears  difficult  to  conceive  an  argument, 
more  nearly  approaching  to  demonstration,  or 
more  congenial  to  all  our  notions  of  the  divine 
Yiature.  But  seemingly  conclusive  as  it  is,  at^ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  invalidate  its 
strength.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  ren- 
der  these  attempts  abortive  by  showing  their 
futility. 

Independently  of  a  future  retribution,  re- 
ligion is  a  fable,  conscience  a  bugbear^  and 

UfQ 
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life  itself  a  toy  to  play  with.  It  is  therefore  of 
infioite  importance  to  the  steadiness  of  our 
faith,  and  the  peace,  of  our  souls,  amidst  the 
evils  of  mortality,  that  we  should  be  prepared^ 
not  only  to  meet  every  objection,  which  unbe- 
lieving ingenuity  may  start,  but  to  silence  any* 
occasional  doubts,  which  may  cross  our  own 
minds  upon  this  most  essential  of  all  points. 
Thus  only  shall  we  see  the  doctrine  of  immor7 
tality  in  all  the  brightness  of  truth,  and  feel  it 
in  all  its  salutary  influence  upon  our  virtue  and 
our  happiness. 

Those,  who,  without  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God,  yet  deny  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
argument  in  the  parable,  have  two  grounds  of 
objection. 

I.  That  inequality  of  outward  condition 
does  not  imply  inequality  of  happiness ;  since 
a  Lazarus,  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  pain, 
may  yet  be  happier  than  the  richest  man  with 
all  that  health  and  riches  can  beatow. 

IL  That,  admitting  the  inequality  of  hap- 
piness in  its  fulkst  extent,  e^ven  the  most 

wretched 
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wretched  htive,  upon  the  whole  of  life,  a  pr&-' 
ponderance  of  enjoyment,  sufficient  to  tindi-> 
cate  the  justice,  and  even  to  illustrate  the  be« 
nignity  of  that  Proridence,  which,  though  it 
may  distribute  happiness  in  unequal  measures^ 
^ves  a  large  portion  to  every  rational  being. 

In  examining  these  positions,  I  shall  endear 
vour  to  elucidate  the  argument  of  the  parable^ 
and  shall  establish  the  inference,  I  trust,  upon 
a  sure  foundation. 

First,  then,  it  is  alleged,  that  inequality  of 
outward  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
inequality  of  happiness.  That  it  does  not  in 
every  case,  wilhbe  readily  granted ;  that  it  does 
in  some,  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  para<«» 
ble ;  and  unless  we  can  justify  that  doctrine 
by  observation  and  fact,  the  inference  must  be 
rejected  as  founded  on  a  false  assumption.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  our  design,  that  this 
point  should  be  clearly  and  fully  ascertained  ; 
and  the  more,  because  it  is  a  point  on  which 
declamation  too  often  holds  the  place  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  pictures  of  fancy  are  substituted 
for  the  sober  dictates  of  experience.  There  is 

hardly 
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hardly  anj.subject,  indeed,  on  whicb  m<HtiU6ti» 
and  divines  have  written  and  spoken  more 
vagaely,  than  on  .that  equality,  with  which 
Providence  i»  supposed  to  distribute  the  oieana 
q£  ^oyment  among  the  different  clasaes  of 
inankind«  Instead  of  describii^  Uiinga,  as  they 
are  found  in  real  life,  they  give  to  the  poor  the 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  health,  content* 
ment,  and  peace ;  to  the  rich,  all  those  pas^ 
vons,  which  engender  bodily  and  mental 
disease,  and  fill  the  soul  with  turbulence  and 
torment;  and  after  dwelling  with  complacency 
on  this  baseless  fabric  of  their  own  imagination^ 
they  conclude  with  unhesitating  confidence, 
that  toil,  and  indigence,  and  deprivation,  are»' 
on  the  whole  of  life,  as  favourable  to  happi- 
ness, as  ease  and  afEuence,  with  all  their  train 
of  individual  and  social  comforts.  The  conclu- 
sion thus  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  a  fan- 
ciful representation,  is  not  only  theoretically 
false,  but  practically  mischievous.  For  it  hat 
a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  that  sympathy 
with  the  circumstances  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  which  the  rich  are  seldom  Jtoo  eager  to. 
indulge.  Why  should  they,  were  the  supposi- 
tion 
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tion  true  which  we  are  now  combafiDg  ?  Whjr 
ahotild  the  rich  man  be  condemned  for  not 
sympathizing  with  a  condition^  equal  or  pre* 
fetable  to  his  own  ?  The  fact  is,  that  to  call, 
such  a  man  as  Lazarus  happy,  in  any  sense^ 
unless  as  the  heir  of  that  future  happiness .  to 
wbichhe  looks,  would  be  a  perversion  of  words«. 
He  may  be  more  or  less  miserable,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  or  the  efEcacy. 
of  his  religious  principles,  in  begetting  patience 
and  tranquillity  underexternal  evil;  but  happy 
he  cannot  be.  Religion  may  teach  him  to  en^ 
dure;  but  nature  will  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy. 

The  fallacy  in  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
arises  from  instituting  general  comparisons, 
and  drawing  from  them  general  conclusions, 
without  attending  to  those  points  of  difference 
by  which  the  parallel  is  destroyed.  No  one  will 
deny,  that  a  beggar  may  be  happier  than  a 
king.  It  may  even  be  conceded,  that,  taking 
a  certain  number  of  poor  and  rich  promiscu-> 
ously,  the  larger  proportion  of  happiness  will 
be  found  among  the  former.  That  the  man, 
be  his  opulence  what  it  may,  who  wears  out 
his  bodily  frame  by  excessive  sensuality,  or 

whose 
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Mflnfo^e  ixAnd  is  {Perpetually  tortured  by^bdiste* 
rcMis  knd  contending  passion;^,  has  m^ch  less 
of  Wu^'  enjoyment  than  the  labourer,  wboi 
j^ossessing  health  and  a  contented  spirit,  earns 
his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brotr, 
is  a  truth  almost  self-evident.  But  all  rich 
men  are  not  thus  preposterously  vicious ;'  aad' 
alas!  multitudes  of  the  poor  are  placed  in 
^tuations,  where  health  cannot  long  be  pre^ 
served,  and  where  contentment  becomes  near>- 
ly  impossible.  Great  wealth,  even  in  men  who 
have  no  religion,  is  not  always  accompanied 
hy  gross  wickedness,  or  by  a  very  disordered 
state  of  the  natural  affections.  Whoever  has 
-observed  much  of  life  must  be  aware,  that,  in 
this  country  (and  it  is  the  same  in  every  other) 
there  arenumerous  examples  of  rich  men,  who, 
in  their  manner  of  living,  are  moderate  with^ 
out  parsimony,  and  liberal  without  profusion. 
Fitted  by  education  for  all  the  delights  of  the 
social  hour,  and  indulging  in  festivity  without 
running  into  riot,  can  it  be  denied  that  they 
enjoy  a  large  portion  both  of  sensual  and  in- 
tellectual pleasure? 

Yet  look  closely  into  their  character,  and 
^   *  you 
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you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  laugh  at  the 
restraints  of  religion,  whilst  their  morals  are 
so  versatile  and  so  accommodating,  as  to  shovr 
werj  plainly,  that  whatever  of  morality  they 
do  pi^actise,  has  no  other  source  than  that  of 
a  sagacious  selfishness.  You  may  see  men 
bf  this  description,  fattening  without  scruple 
upon  thbse  public  spoils,  which  are  wrung  from 
the  earnings  and  deprivations  of  the  poor ;  or 
seizing  commercial  advantages,  however  un- 
fiiir,  where  there  is  not  an  evident  risk  of 
^blic  disgrace.  Nay  more,  you  may  hear 
them,  every  day,  sneering  at  any  one  who  pre- 
tends, in  such  concerns,  to  stricter  honesty 
than  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  live  much 
in  the  world  without  knowing,  that  such  cha- 
racters are  numerous.  They  have  always  been 
numerous,  and  in  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  the  world,  they  are 
^ery  often  successful,  not  only  in  acquiring  the 
means,  but  in  attaining  the  end,  of  temporal 
happiness. — ^They  have  their  good  things  in 
-this  lite. 

Compare  the  state  of  such  men  with  thut 

of  the  poor,  even  when  their  circumstances 

are 
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are  least  distressing.     The  education  of  the 

latter  necessarily  excludes  them,  in  a  great 

measure,  from  the  sources  of  intellectual  plea« 

sure.     Their  day  is  spent  in  ceaseless,  often 

too  in  solitary  toil,  uncheered  by  social  con* 

verse,  or  by  the  human  iace  divine;  oftener  still 

in  toil  that  breaks  down  the  strength^  and 

causes  premature  infirmity  and  death.     And 

what  is  their  reward  ?    A  coarse  and  scanty 

fare,  which  the  poor  man  relishes  indeed ;  but 

relishes  chiefly,  not  as  it  is  palatable  in  itself, 

but  as  it  allays  the  cravings  of  hunger,  apd 

thus  delivers  him  from  actual  pftin.  His  sleep 

is  sweet  in  the  same  way,  because,  in  relieving 

his  body  from  fatigue,  and  his  mind  from  care, 

it  causes  a  temporary  oblivion  of  that  state  of 

kbour,  anxiety,  and  indigence, which,with  few 

intervals  of  ease,  or  of  positive  enjoyment,  con* 

stitutestbe  lot  of  a  great  majority  of  mankinds 

But  alas !  poverty,  even  virtuous  poverty^ 

too  often  appears  in  yet  sadder  colours.  Think 

of  the  peasant  in  hard  times,  exhausting  his 

strength   by  excessive  exertion,  to  save,  hi* 

&inily  from  dying  of  hunger,  or  to  prevent 

that  degrading  dependence  on  public  charity, 

which, 
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whicby  to*  a  geserous  mind,  is  worse  %hiia 
death,  since  in  preserving  life,  it  prolongs  and 
6mbitter»  misery.  Behold  him  gradually  sink*^ 
kig.into  the  languor  of  disease,  without  the 
mcanb  either  of  averting  or  alleviating  theca* 
ksMoity; — ^^his  children  craving  that  bread  which 
Ue^ap  no. longer  give  them,  and  the  hapless 
mother  endeavouring  in  vain  to  still  their  cries^ 
and  to  conceal  her  own  anguish;  till,  in  the 
progress  of  wretchedness,  they  are  reduced  to 
hopeless  debility,  and  rendered^  for  life,  in« 
capable  alike  of  labour  le^nd  of  enjoyment  I 

This  is  no  picture  of  fancy.  It  is  realized 
every  day,  even  in  this  comparatively  happy 
country. 

.  Whilst  the  poor  man  is  thus  suffering  the 
buffets  of  adverse  fortune,  he  beholds  his 
neighbour,**--a  being  of  the  same  blood,  of  the 
same  faculties,  and,  to  state  it  modestly,  noi 
his  superior  in  moral  desert,  clothed  in  fine 
linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day  ; — ' 
not  only  exempted  from  bodily  toil,  bat  amply 
supplied  with  all  the  means  both  of  bodily  and 
mental  entertainment ; — :in  health  surrounded 
with  friendship  and  gaiety--«in  sickness  wp« 

plied 


|lHdd  with  every  comfort,  by  which  pais  cud 
be^mtigatad,  or  anxiety  relieved*  After  baTiog 
reflected  upon  this  contrast,  put  yourselves  io 
the  situsttion  o{  the  poor  man,  and,  on  the 
supposition^  that  his  sufferings  and  his  life  are 
to  end  together  for  ever,  say,  whether  yon 
would  deem  such  an  allotment  consistent^  X 
will  not  say  with  infinite  goodness^  butwitb 
common  equity?  Would  it  reconcile  you  ta 
this  allotment  to  be  told,  that  you  are  but  an 
insignificant  part  of  a  comprehensive  system, 
under  which  the  sufferings  of  individuals  &re> 
essential  to  the  order  and  happiness  of  the 
whole?  Would  you  consider  the  enjoyments 
of  a  thousand  rich  men  a  compensation  for 
3wur  misery  ?  Nay,  would  not  the  contrast 
reader  that  misery  doubly  poignant?  Surely 
a  system  in  which  millions  must  be  unhappy 
for  the  general  good,  without  any  ultimate  re* 
dress  to  the  sufferers,  must  indicate  either  tm«< 
patence  or  injustice  in  its  author,  and  there** 
fore  cannot  be  the  system  of  an  almighty  and 
allf merciful  God. 

You  may  urge,  that  the  rich  are  liable  to 
disease  aa  well  as  the  poor.    Granted  i — but 

following 
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following  pleasure  on  the  plan  of  modieraticili) 
they  are  comparativelj  little  exjibs^^d  i6  \h» 
numerous  causes  of  premature  deca^,Wmcn 
are  operating  so  extensively  among  th6  la1)6ur^ 
ing  classes.  Instead  of  those  Veseurbes  and 
comforts  under  sickness,  and  sorrow,  'whicli 
th^' wealthy  possess,  the  solitary  cottager  toO 
ofien  pines,  unheeded  and  un pitied,  save  t>y 
that  Father  in  heaveii,  who  sees  well  pleased 
his. humble  resignatidri;  and  he  sinks '&t  last 
into  the  grave,  an  untimely  victim  to 'the  ne- 
cessity— were  there  no  hereafter,  1  should 
boldly  say,  to  the  cruelty — of  his  situation. 
For,  if  the  statement  of  inequality  just  given, 
be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  impartial  and  well* 
ibunded*,  then  can  I  conceive  no  greater  crtiel^ 
ty  to  man,  no  greater  dishonour  to  God,  than 
that  this  inequality  should  be  left  for  eveir 
without  a  remedy. 

.  Secoitdly,  There  is  but  one  other  way^ 
'in  which  the  ^^rcie  of  this  cofaclnsion  can  be 
invalidated,  even  with  the  sembladce  of  plau*^ 
sibility ;  and  that  is,  by  the  second  objectfon^ 
which  vre  proposed  to  obviate.  *'       ^  > 
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I  adittit  toost  willingly,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system^  incomplete  as  it  is,  the  stggre* 
gate  of  enjoyment,  on  the  whole,  far  exceeds 
the  aggregate  of  sufiering.  This  was  neces- 
sary to  convince  a  reflecting  mind,  that  the 
ultimate  intention  of  the  Divinity  is  the  pro* 
ductioR  of  good»  whilst  temporary  evil  is  but 
an  instrument  to  promote  it  But  that  there 
is  universally  a  balance  of  happiness  in  fa- 
vour of  the  individual,  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  hope  of  future  retribution, 
appears  to  me  not  merely  doubtful,  buti&Ise» 
There  are  often  in  the  lot  of  man,  a  compli. 
catibn  and  succession  of  troubles  ;-^bodily 
pains  so  acute  and  tedious;  mental  anxieties 
and  griefs  so  numerous  and  overwhelming,  as 
to  render  his  condition  all  but  intolerable, 
even  with  the  aids  and  consolations  that  the 
promises  "of  the  gospel  can  minister.  Nay, 
sometimes  disasters  come  so  thick,  and  con- 
tinue so  long,  that  the  history  of  Job,  whe- 
ther real  or  fictitious,  would  not  have  been 
out  of  nature,  though  he  had  di^d  at  last 
under  the  pressure  of  his-  misfortunes.  So 
much  misery  is  sometimes  crowded  into  a  little 
i  £  space, 
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spaces  that  it  would  be  difficult  ^o  ^ay,  how. 
many  years  of  worldly  good  m.ight  prove  s^. 
compeosatioQ  for  it.  For  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  something  is  always  wanting  tp 
fill  the  cup  of  earthly  joy  to  its  utmost  capa<- 
city,  whilst  that  of  pain  and  angui3h  is  very 
often  so  full  as  to  admit  of  no  addition.  Nay^ 
it  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  aa  acca-^ 
mulatioD  of  troubles  shakes  the  mind  itself  to 
its  very  foundations,  and  sinks  the  heart  into, 
deep  and  irrecoverable  melancholy. 
.  We  have,  indeed,  no  balance  in  which  good 
and  evil  may  'be  weighed  with  so  much  accu- 
racy, as  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  bj 
which  the  one  exceeds  the  other  in  the  life  of 
individuals.  But  that  there  is  in  many  lives 
an  excess  of  misery,  there  can,  in  my  judgr 
ment,  be  no  question.  Supposing,  howevei;, 
that  in  the  very  worst  cases,  th^re  were  some 
little  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  enjoyipent; 
must  not  that  be  a  strange  system,  which  te« 
quires  a  computation  so  minute,  to  vindicate 
tb^  equity  of  the  divine  gpvernment?  Cao 
that  Being  be  denominated  infinitely  good,  who 
aqingns  a  Ipt  to  millions  of  rational  creaturesit 

in 
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\ii  ^\\ic\i\i  is  difflficalt  to  proiioiirice,  wii6thei^, 
tlpon'tlie  wlfoie  of  theif  existence,  theire'is 

w  #  •  ■ 

niofe  of  happiness  or  of  misery? — a  lot  too, 
which,  a'.^  the  argument  stands,  is  ftOt  the 
conscrquertce  of  obstinate  perversity  and  guilt,' 
but  the  necessiai-y  result  of  circumstances  6ver 
Vrbich  they  have  no  controul !  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  were  not  a  remedy  hereafter, 
stich  a  6tate  of  things  must  argue,  either  that 
God  had  not  the  power,  or>  having  the  power, 
had  not  the  will,  to  prckluce  a  better  system 
— either  of  which  suppositions  would  b6  dis- 
honoiLtable  to  the  nature,  and  utterly  inc6n« 
Bistent  with  the  perfections  of  the  t)eity. 

There  is  but  one  soluttion  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  it  is  that  of  the  text,  namely,  that  they 
who  have  tbeir  ef  il  things  in  thid  life,  shall  h6 
comforted,  and  they  who  have  theii*  good,' 
toftnented; — in  other  words^  that  this  system- 
is  iM>t  &  whole,  but  the  part  of  a  whole,  reach- 
ing beyond  these  inequalities  to  another  state,^ 
in  'which  they  will  be  finally  adjusted.  ' 

it  there  afe  those  whom  this  reasonih^  does' 
not  dttiivinbe,-— who  can  still  see  in  every' 
inarf»  l(Jt,'^'^eaT;  prfeporidei^hcfe'  6f  good,  lef 

£  2  me 
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me  appeal  to  the  honest  feelings  of  their  ovrti 
l^earts.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  you  h^ij  it 
in  your  power  to  be,  or  not  to  be, — ^would 
you  accept  existence,  as  you  sometinaes  see  It 
even  in  this  free  country,  exposed  to  unceas- 
ing drudgery,  anxiety,  and  want  ?  How  much 
le^s;  then,  would  you  accept  it  to  toil  for  ever 
with  the  chain  of  slavery  around  your  neck, 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  passion,  and  the 
outrages  of  cruelty,  where  complaint  is  trea- 
son, and  resistance  death!  Would  you  not 
spurn  such  an  existence  from  you,  even  if  it 
were  much  less  wretched?  and  if  you  were 
condemned  to  it  without  choice,  would  you 
iiot  in  bitterness  of  soul  express  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  in  the  pathetic  language  of 
Job ;  ^^  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bora, 
and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said.  There  is  a 
man-child  conceived.  Let  that  day  be  darlir 
nessy  neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it.  Let 
that  night  be  solitary ;  let  no  joyfiil  voice  be 
heard  therein,  because  it  shut  not  up  the 
doors  of  my  mother's  womb,  nor  hid  sorrdw 
from  mine  eyes.  Why  died  I  not  from  the 
womb?  For  now  should  I  have  been  quiet  as 

aa 
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an  untimely  birth,  where  the  vidced  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest/' 
\  Would  not  this  be  your  language  in  such 
circumstances  as  have  been  just  describ)^  ? 
I  am  sure  it  would.  Your  own  feelings,  there- 
fore, have  decided  the  question.  For  how 
can  you  maintain,  that  a  life  is  either  a  good 
iq  itself,  or  an  evidence  of  good  in  him  who 
gives  it,  which,  were  it  offered,  you  would  in- 
dignantly reject? 

But  you  may  say,  "  that  the  picture  is  ex- 
aggerated ;  that  even  slavery  in  its  worst  forms 
becomes  tolerable  by  becoming  familiar ;  thdt 
the  objects  of  it  have  still  a  considerable  share 
of  enjoyment ;  and  that  if  they  were  as  un- 
happy as  we  represent  them,  they  would  rid 
themselves  at  once  of  misery  and  of  life/' 
That  custom  makes  even  horror  less  horrible, 
may  be  true;  but  the  question  still  recurs. 
Would  you,  with  this  mitigation,  take  a  life  of 
sli^very  as  a  boon  from  heaven  if  you  had  no 
hope  beyond  it?  I  am  persuaded  you  would 
not.  It  is  true,  that  human  beings  submit  even 
to, such  a  life,  t^ecause  man,  for  wise  purposes, 
is  no  constituted  that  it  requires  a  stronger 
'  effort 
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^^fibrt  of.  iodmodiat^  eoura^.to  49$tfQff  life 
liiao:  to .  endure  wretchedneas :  besides^  tbey 
ate  io  this  reapect  no  infidela*  They  ioqk  to 
fhture  retribution^ ;  aqd  this  hpp^^  M^berever 
it  exists  in  any  strength,  gives  to  life  an  lofii^ 
Bite  ralue,  even  amidst  the  worst  evils  to  which 
it  can  be  exposed,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
ground  on  which  we  can  vindicate  the  plan  of 
Providence.  For  surely  it  never  can  be  vin-* 
dicated,if  the  millions  who  ever  have  been,  and 
now  are  subjected  to  the  wretched  degrada- 
tion and  incalculable  miseries  of  slavery ,  weve 
«een  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ministers 
and  victims  of  pride  and  luxury.  Could  we 
ascribe  equity  or  beneficence  to  any  scheme 
of  moral  goverqmentif  it  provided  no  remedy 

^  Lo !  the  poor  Indiani  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  w'md;; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  sdar  walk,  or  milky  way; 
Yet  umple  nature  |o  his  hopf  lias  givQn, 
Behind  the  cloudrtopt  hill|  an  humbler  heaven  ^ 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embracedj^ 
Some' happier  island  in  the  watery  wastCj^ 
Whe^e  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold,^ 
No  fieodyUvment^  no  Chnotians  thirst  for  gold. 

for 


folr  tf»  «vii  -of  iiueli  Magnitude  fttid  enteillr^^tf 
tnultiJNidds  €f  the  human  raee  \rtfe  that. to 
i^e^V6  ttusir  evil  things^  that  a  few  might  be 
ddtbed  ki  fioe  lined,  and  fare  suooptuousty 
^fvwy  day?  Asraredly  we  coald  not;-'^^nd 
diek^efore  we  conclude,  that  if  there  is  a  just 
and  good  Creator,  there  is  also  an  hereafter,' 
m  wliich  these  inequalities  will  be  finally  ree-* 
Itified. 

This  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  fairiy  made  out 
upon  the  general  ground,  which  our  Lord  seems 
to  have  intentionally  assumed  in  the  parable, 
without  adrerting  minutely  to  the  moral  eba- 
meter  of  those,  by  whom  the  good  and  the 
e^il  of  this  life  are  respectively  received.  But 
lAiis  ground  being  once  established,  the  infer- 
ence to  diversified  reward  and  punishment, 
proportioned  to  the  diversity  of  virtue  and 
vice,  is  obvious  and  undeniable.  For  if  the 
rich  man  is  punished  for  no  greater  trime  than 
that  of  an  easy ^  thoughtless,  luxurious  life,  to 
the  neglect  of  an  active  benfeficence,  with  the 
means  of  which  he  was  so  amply  furnished, 
much  more  must  he  be  punished,  who  not  only 
disregards  the  beggar  lying  at  his  gate,  but 

multiplies 
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mM{tip)ie»7the.caas68  ofkidigenoeiaiidaniter^^i 
bj  'fiptpreaoiQH  and.  craeUy;     ^  ^  -  ^  *      :  ^ .      *  j 

*jQn  :the;  other  himd,  if  Lazarus  is  ootwCbitedv^ 
iWMe)^"  becwse.be  received  in  this  life^histeyik' 
thj^3)7thda  is  the  inference  equaiiy  clear,  that  ^ 
hOiiWho  in  suffering  has  glorified  God;by^x«'i 
enaf^y. piety  and  virtue,  will  not  only! be. 
cfiBiforted,  but  will  have  a  recompeo^e  as**  .' 
is^ned  him,  suited  to  the  activity  and  ejiteat 
of/ j^ip, goodness. 

..'In  tfai»view,  the  one  part  of  the  ar| 
glides  to.  the  other  additional  force,  and  a 
ryji. probability  is  formed,  as  consistent,  ae  inw 
cootr(>vertible,  as  impressive,  as  any  derived 
fcAm  .Reasoning  alone  can  be.  The  striking 
ai^  tirbitrary  inequality  of  good  and  evil,  is  the 
b^asi&of  the  argument;  but  how  much  stronger 
4iP6fa  that  argument  become  from  the  consi^ 
d^iiation,  th^t,  under  this  inequality,  .tho 
righteous  suffer  whilst  the  wicked  reign ;  m\d 
h$»F.  much  stronger  still,  when  we  reflect,  that, 
i^jH^mherlesa  instances,  the  one  suffers^ecame 
h^  is  righteous^  aad  the  other  reignfkMecimse 
his  villany  has  been  successful !  Someacqiiiro 
allitI>e:.p)Qatrur€^'of  competence  by  the  petty 
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fj[^iiflb(fD6(fau8inis9';(»nd  some  grdirtibli '  hgF 
practising  dishonesty  upon  a  kiT^rf«ctfiltf; 
Sfhnfi  glwge  theinselir«9  witb  opMt  efiVoDteNry, 
u^«i>tUei6poiJdiof  a  sinking  naboo^  afidfiidfiiw 
mel  to.  distinction  by  flattering  tfaeihtgb,  ttp^ 
pressing  the  low — in  a  word,  by  seiaingwitb' 
dnzteiity,  ;and  without  regard  to*  any 'moral 
piincifde,  every  advantage  that  sagacity  cfitt 
diaoorer^  or  accndent  present.  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  obvious,  that  the  man  of  strict  in^ 
tegrity  must  lose  many  opportunitieis  of  a^* 
gmndizement,  of  which  his  less  scrupuioas;. 
neighbour  avails  himself;  that  the  simple  Mtist 
often  become  the  prey  of  the  crafty  ;  tfaattiM^ 
^v^aJcfaave  no  adequate  defence  against  tfae4n-» 
roads  of  the  powerful  and  the  selfish.  Tbi^ 
statp  of  things  admitted,  and  admitting  also, 
that  tbe  world  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
ri^ teovift  Lord,  who  loveth  righteoasn^ss  and 
hatetl)  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  codoeii^e  an'in^ 
i^reoce  more  direct  or  more  just,  tfaan^  that  a 
syst€iii>  thus  defective,  must  have  anotbev 
ooQsumnHitJ^n,  than  that  wbtcb  it  receives  in 
a  piepent  life; 
Conformably  to  this  ide^^we  find,  that  set-* 

ting 
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Mg  kftide  a  few  vain  med,  wbo  laboti^haHd  Da 
make  singularity  pass  for  pbiioMj^y,  atldtb^ 
cfoeked  logic  of  sophistry  fM  the  piaift  de^ 
Actions  of  truth ; — setting  these  asid^,  we 
^od  that  this  inference  has  bee!n  recognised 
lAlid  acted  upon,  in  every  age,  and  amidst 
^y^erry  variety  of  intellectual  and  moral  cut* 
tiire.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  general  con^ 
seat,  not  only  as  an  incontrovertible  dictate 
of  reason,  but  as  an  uncorrupted  sentiment  of 
fiature,  original  and  universal,  if  any  senti-^ 
ment  can  be  so  called.  That  successful  wick- 
edness cannot  always  remain  unpunished; 
that  depressed  and  injured  virtue  must  one 
day  receive  an  appropriate  remuneration, 
from  divine  equity  and  mercy,  is  not  merely 
a  speculative  truth,  but  a  strong  impression, 
stamped  upon  the  heart  of  man,  by  that  God 
who  cannot  lie. 

'  It  has  indeed  been  argued  by  some,  that 
tibe  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  by 
^e  constitution  of  our  minds  are  inseparable 
from  virtue  and  vice,  form  of  themselves  a  re-f 
tribution,  sufficient  both  for  the  purposes  of 
society,  and  foi^  the  vindication  of  Providence 

in 


49  (:)l^;!yHieq[fvd  icH^ributum  of  gMioiMl  ei^ik 
It  19  jwt  ioteodadto  undervalue  thwe  feeUngs 
aa  tbey  are  an  i&herent  part  of  our  moral  fraawBu 
Sut  we  must  inskt,  tbat  their  iuflueiice  hoth 
in  supporting. and  rewarding  virtue,  depends 
abiefiy  9  if  not  aolel j,  upon  that  reference,  which 
nature  and  iieason  uniformly  give  them  Ito  » 
i^ture  account*  Take  away  the  belief  of  thic^ 
and  what  do  you  leave?  You  reply,  The  dMVr 
tates  of  conscience*  What  then  are  these  dH>: 
l9te% considered  as  a  recompense  to  the  right^p 
0U6  ?  Some  undefined  admiration  of  moral 
beauty,  some  transient  feelings  of  selfHsatis^ 
fection,  than  which,  when  unconnected  wilk 
the  anticipation  of  a  future  judgment,  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  and  nugatory !  And 
what  are  they  as  a  punishment  to  the  wicked  ? 
Merely  a  few  vain  remonstrances,  which  they, 
ought  to  regard  no  more  than  the  croaking » 
of  a  mven.  Are  such  feelings  an  adequate 
mcouragement  to  suffering  virtue,  or  such  re* 
monatrances  an  adequate  infliction  of  divine 
justice  upon  easy,  voluptuous,  and  domineer- 
ing vice  ? 

Hut  it  isr  said,  that  although  the  moral  sense, 

unaided 
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uiy^ded  by  the  belief  of  futurity,  nigbt  be 
insufiicient,  yet  when  strengthened  and  en-» 
livened  by  that  belief,  it  is  a  source  of  self-- 
satisfaction  or  of  ^elf-condemhation,   which 
niust  in  every  case  give  a  decided  advantage 
to  a,  righteous  character.  And  though  the  Cre-- 
ator,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  has  stamped 
this  belief  upon  the  mind,  without  intending 
that  it  should  be  realized,  yet  its  present  in* 
fiuence  both  on  virtue  and  happiness,  is  as  be- 
nejfipial  as  if  no  fallacy  were  practised.    Thisi^ 
in  plain  language,  is  saying  neither  more  noir 
lesis,  than  that  a  God  of  truth  and  righteous* 
ness,  possessed  too  of  unbounded  power,  is 
reduced  to  the  strange  necessity  of  governing 
the  world  by  a  lie;  of  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  bad  by  means  of  a  decep* 
tion, — ^by  fixing  upon  the  human  mind  an  in* 
<^eEble  impression  with  the  seal  of  falsehood. 
;  But  Jet  us  admit  for  a  moment,  that  such 
a  mode  of  government  as  would  disgrace  an 
earthly  ruler,  is  yet  consistent  with  the  per- 
ectiohs  of  him,  who  is  wise  in  heart  and 
mVghty/in  strength.    Let  us,  moreover,  ^ni* 
every  weight/ to  the  feelingf  of  self-sat^rsfac- 
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tion  .  ana  iseif-cohdemnation,  ^hich  "tlierr 
Wrmest  ac^vocate  attaches  to  them.  Nayi 
let  us  go  furtlier,  and  lay  the  ektreordinarj 
8uf]ferings  of  good  men  for  the  sake  of  righte- 
ousness altogether  out  of  the  question.  £ven 
this  conceded,  (and  it  is  conceding  much)^  is 
the  difficulty  removed  ?  Something  inayV  in- 
deed, .  be  gained  for  a  vindication  of,  ProvH 
dence  on  the  footing  of  strict  justice  ;  bui  ij( 
would  tend  very  little  to  the  exaltation  of  tlie 
divme  goodness  and  mercy.  These  must  be 
illustrated  by  an  evidence  more  positive, — hy, 
advantages  on  the  side  of  rectitude  more  de- 
cisive and  more  .permanent  Virtue  is  to  ba 
practised  amidst  many  difficulties,  and  in  opr 
position  to  many  temptations.  The.  consci- 
ousness of  rectitude  may  lessen  th^se  difficulr 
ties ;.  may  even  render  a  triumph  over  thesQ 
temptations  a  source  of  satisfaction.,  lQ\it 
surely  it  will  not  be  seriously  affirmed^  that 
this  is  a  sufficient  compensation,  for  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices)  which  eminent  virtoe», 
even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  reqiiires. 
Surely  soifiething  more  positive  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  under  the;  administratipn 

Of 
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ofa'jBeuigi  the  very  esHenoe  of  Whose  tiatdre 
i^'goodaesB  utiebangeable  aftid  eveiiuf iftg^ ; 
Moietfaing  ^t  might  render  the  siipeiidriey 
«f>  unfeigned  piety,  and  unshaken  integritjr^ 
dper  prosperous  wickedness,  more  striking  and[ 
more|Knnanent.  Would  not  even  a  just  man 
assign  them  such  a  superiority,  if  he  had  the 
power  ?  Much  more  then  would  a  just  and 
graoious  God«.  This  appeal  becomes  yet  more 
ferciible^  wlien  it  is  remembered,  that  we  are 
reeMaing  upon  a  supposed  concession,  which 
the  state  of  things  does  not  justify*  For 
virtue,  whilst  it  always  struggles,  must  often 
sufier--*and  suffer  txx)  from  the  success  of  its 
eaemy*  Now  dus  is  the  consideration  which 
remlers  the  argument  for  retribution  complete* 
Let  us  put  the  case  of  a  man  living  within 
the  gripe  of  upstart  power,  holding  his  t^ne^ 
Bieftt  and  his  means  of  support  from  one  of 
those  profligates^  unhappily  too  numerous,  wfaor 
stick  at  no  crime  to  gratify  their  pride  and 
sensuality«^^oompaved  with  whom  the  ri^^fift 
nankin  the  parable  is  an  angel  of  light.  Hisr' 
poor  depenxtont  fcans  God  «nd  liatM  wi:ck6d«*^ 
nesd.    He  will  no<»  beootti&  4h0  iMtvument  ^of 

oppression. 
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Of^ppe96iQfli,:be  win  not  sacrifice  bU  .datigbter 
to  9.  tj4Ffu»t'A  liial ;  ha  will  nftt  coabibiitei  by 
]iif,v<]tte  to^  settd  a  wr^ch  into  4lie  c€iuQfiiL(if 
the  n^fioD,  ^ha:  Wfoujid  seU  bis  cgnottj^^  or 
lu^s  did  hb  neater,  for  tl^rty  pieoes^iof 
silver;  nay  perhaps  be  canbiit.  iU  oonMal 
bia  bonest  iridignatioq,  wben  he  bears  bim 
pir^ised  by  unpiinopfed  selfishfiess*  Im  bei 
rectitude  be  finds  bis  ruin,  A  dehfc  wbiobb^ 
ca9QQt  pay^  or  a  vexatious  miitwbicb  baieaaf 
ikpt  support,  sends  bimself  to  a  jail,  andvoo^ 
pQses  bis  innocent  and  destitute  iaoiily  t» 
baasarda  and  sufferings,  from  the  very  couk 
templation  of  wbicb  tbe  heart  recoik. 

Here;  is  an  instance  of  a  good  man  suflSmngut 
frofo  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  fiar  the  aaka 
of  rigbteQusness«  Is  it  oiriy  a  fictitiotti:  cdse 
to  upbold  an  inference  wbicb  &ct  would  not 
bear  out?  oir  is  it  one  of  a  lew  sobtary  ei^ 
ampler  wbicb  are  not  to  be  beaded  in  a^  ge^ 
nerol  ^9timid».  ?  Bead  .  tbe.  btstevy  q£  dift 
world.,  Mark  those  little  tyfimts^  flOf  m& 
mfiitous.in  every  country,  wbo  i|re«fi>r  emt 
gfin^^  tbe  iaoes  .of  the  indtistridus  piaor,  bgi 

esactioBa;«nd  oppreMoasr  fiur  whkb.':tiie  but 
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iuis  BO  remedy.  See  the  stateituiGitf  and'tffe 
lawyer^  too  often  plufidenftg  ntxAhr  thii  |>i^ 
tmce  of  defending;  and  O  that  it  couM  not 
be  0aid,  Behold  even  the  niinisler  6f  Mffigito; 
'eaipfeying  the  name  of  God  tb  bnid  slaveff 
sad  degradation  about  the  tiecki  of  hi&  ott^ 
ipciDg.  Honest  simplicity  and  unprotected 
goodness-  become,  in  a  thousand  v^ays,  tH^ 
prey  of  aitifice  and  malignity ;  and  when  ii^e 
tlmik  of  the  numberless  oppressors  and  de^ 
eeivers  of  this  description,  in  all  parts  of  ih^ 
•arth,  who  seem  to  exist  and  to  feed  npotl 
human  misery,  especially  where  despotism  is 
established,  it  is  impossible  for  a  heart  of 
seniibility  to  dwell,  without  horror,  upon  this 
aingle  source  of  human  wretchedness.  And  is 
lib  within  the  compass  of  credibility,  that 
tiiese  evils,  which  have  no  compensation  here, 
fliiall  receive  none  hereafter?  Can  it  be  true, 
that  for  these  cruelties  the  maii  of  violence 
he^  nothing  to  fear;  that  for  these  sdiferirigs 
like  man  of  righteousness  has  nothing  to  hope; 
tfaab  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ;  the  ti« 
ger  ^hd' his  victim,  are  to  lie  down  quifetly* 
togiether,  and  rise  no  more  for  ever?  Tten 

virtue 


i|i^ea^  1^!?^  Qveb  tbe  monster  wh^.^M 
!^fi*ftf  j^SIW  Priooiplc,  because  it  i$  tW  liyiiji 
ipgfl^jrnMP^)  oi  bif  qwd  character;  who.  dnadi 
trlatiain,  b$cfiHS9  it  opposes  a  l^rjMf.Jt 
]^9  .^inbitioB ;  who  abhors  honest  piettr,  Jmi 
fiaiise  itwi)l  not  give  its  sanction  to  his  uiiwrpyi 
^jfuis/iodepormities;  Svho  organizes  violeoca 
jV0o;ji  ai)  exten£five  scale,  and  trampje^  ^F^H 
tbie  ^ood  that  resist  it,  with  the  same  ili4t& 
^fpi^ce  as  he  does  upon  the  tvorin  'und^;bi9 
f^^il  who  makes  havoc  his  pastime,.  im| 
T^ses  to  emjAre  over  the  bodies  of  milli^^ 
^od  upon  the  awful  ruins  of  justice  andbi|«» 
i99pity — then  may  even  this  man  repose  iipon 
bis  piJlow  in  security  and  peace.  He  may 
<}P4»sionaliy  have  some  fears  for  his  persontdic 
safety,  perhaps  some  remorse  for  his  mo^li 
ila^ant  atrocities^  But  the  worst  that  C04^ 
happen  is  death.  And  can  this  be- the  finalt 
result  qf  a  moral  government,  conducted  l^I 
infinite  wi^dopo  and  benignity?  UpoA  syclv^t 
aqheipeywhat  source  of.  consolation  is  lt»ft(,|0^ 
imured  inijocertqe  and  suffprii^g  Wpirtb?»  «9!i. 
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.i¥ho  qipoD  such  terms  would  bear  the  proud 
man's  scorn,  with  all  the  buffetings,  thac  pa« 
tient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  when  he 
might  either  improve  his  state  by  dexterous 
villainy,  or  leave  it  by  a  voluntary  death? 
A  supposition  involving  such  consequences 
must  appear  absurd  and  incredible.  It  were, 
indeed,  more  easy  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
God,  than  to  believe  that  he  governs  the 
world  upon  such  a  plan. 

But  admit  the  existence  of  a  just  retribu** 
tioQ  in  another  state,  and  these  evils  assume  a 
diiSerent  aspect.  They  are  the  appointed 
means  by  which  virtue  rises  to  glory;  and 
through  which,  in  the  end,  the  reign  of  vice  will 
foe  overthrown.  Some  difficulties  may  still  re- 
main,  not  easily  solved  by  our  feeble  reason  ; 
but  the  plan  of  Providence  thus  viewed,  as  in 
its  progress  from  a  state  of  probation,  to  a 
state  of  retribution^  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
consistent  and  beautiful;  and  whatever  is 
dark,  serves  only  as  a  contrast  to  the  light 
and  glory  that  are  to  be  revealed  hereafter. 

I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  state  this 

argument 
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fttgcunent  fully,  even  at  the  expense  df  jsome 
repetition,  because  it  is  important,  that  we 
occasionally  bring  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftc« 
count,  to  tiie  test  of  reason  and  feeling,  lest  we 
should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bewildered  and 
seduced  by  that  baneful  philosophy,  which^ 
after  rejecting  the  testimony  of  revelation, 
endeavours  to  corrupt,  or  to  extinguish  the 
voice  of  nature.  Let  us  resist  the  attempt* 
Let  us  follow  those  feelings  of  the  heart,  which 
are  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  dictates  of 
the  understanding.  They  will  conduct  us 
with  advantage  to  a  higher  source  of  evidence, 
and  a  more  ample  fund  of  consolation  in  the 
volume  of  everlasting  truth. 

Meanwhile  let  us  learn  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  look  upon  successful  wickedness,  ^s 
we  would  upon  a  splendid  palace,  whose  pas- 
sages lead  to  darkness  and  death; — upon 
goodness,  even  in  poverty  and  distress,  as 
upon  that  which  is  the  true  distinction  of  the 
rational  nature,  and  will  finally  prove  its  ever- 
lasting glory.  And  let  us  upon  this  convic- 
tion, account  it  better,  as  Moses  did,  to  suf- 

p2  fer 
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fer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  ta 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  For 
thus  we  shall  respect  and  secure  die  recom- 
pense  of  reward^  and  an  entrance  shall  be 
administered  unto  us  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 
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ON  THE  SUPERrORITYOF  RELIGION  OVB» 

INFIDELITY. 

Proverbs,  ix«  12.  If  thoubewise,  thoushalt 
be  zsnse  for  thyself;  but  if  thou  scomestj 
thou  alone  shalt  bear  it. 

In  the  language  of  Solomon,  to  be  wise  is  to 
be  religious,  and  this  language  is  at  once  cor« 
rect  and  comprehensive.  That  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  wisdom,  which  embraces  all  the 
important  interests  of  man,  which  consults 
those  interests,  not  upon  the  contracted  scale 
of  momentary  and  interrupted  gratification, 
but  upon  the  broad  ground  of  permanent  hap- 
piness; and  which  reaches,  in  its  effects,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  his  rational  existenee^ 

Information  of  every  kind  is  useful,  as  it 
tends  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  to  qualify  the  possessor  for  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness  and^  enjoyment.     One  kind  <^ 

know- 
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knowledge  serves  merely  for  amusement ;  an* 
other  brings  us  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  wortd,  and  the  intercourses  of  civilized 
life;  a  third  procures  the  fame  which  is  at- 
tached to  genius;  a  fourth  is  conversant  with 
the  secrets  of  physical  nature,  or  the  more 
complicated  movements  of  the  mental  powers. 
Each  is  good  in  its  season;  but  all  are  de- 
fective, without  that  higher  wisdom,  which 
consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our- 
selves; which  points  out  the  connexion  be- 
tween duty  and  happiness;  between  a  state 
of  discipline  here,  and  a  state  of  glory  herei* 
after. 

True  philosophy  consists,  not  merely  in 
those  curious  researches,  which  exercise  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  extend  our  views 
into  the  world  of  science.  It  consists  chiefly 
in  a  practical  acquaintance  with  our  duties 
and  destination,  as  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings ;  and  in  rendering  this  acquaintance  sultK 
servient*  to  the  regulation  of  our  afiecttons 
and  habits,  so  as  to  promote  every  virtoou« 
disposition,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  soul  for  a 
state  of  purer  and  more  dignified  enjoy  meat, 

thaa 
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than  oan  he  attained  in  the  probationary  6tate« 
Iienp9  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture, 
^^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
ivisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  un« 
derstanding/' 

This  is  not  only  to  be  truly  wise,  but  to  be 
wise  for  ourselves.  That  is  not  properly  a 
man^s  own,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  ha^ 
no  permanent  security.  Now,  much  of  th« 
wisdom  of  which  so  many  boast,  and  which 
enables  them,  indeed,  to  obtain  some  tempos 
twy  advantages,  is  of  this  kind.  By  their 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  their  skill  in  tJM 
managementof  its  business,  they  rise  to  wealthy 
and  honour.  But  rivals  or  accidents  may 
won  throw  them  down  from  their  eleva* 
tion>  and  death  puts  an  end  to  all  acquiai* 
tions  of  this  kind,  be  they  ever  so  brilliaat 
and  extensive.  Even  the  fame  of  having  en*^ 
lightened  their  own  age  with  science,  or  pro* 
noted  the  social  interests  of  man  by  political 
regulations,  is  but  a  temporary  and  unsatifrp 
&ctory  acquisition  to  him  who  reflects,  that 
he  must  soon  go  to  that  place,  where  the 
yoke  of  applause  can  m  longer  soothe  his  ear, 

nor 
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nar  the  gratitude  of  those;  vfho  biav^  pVofitietf 
by  his  exertions,  cheer  and  el^ate^his  beiiti 
llie  gain  of  such  wisdom,  as  to  the^  indi^ri^* 
dual)  ceases  with  himself,  and  in  this ' respect; 
**  ds  dieth  the  wise  man,  so  dietb  the  fool.^  - 
If  then  there  be  no  state  after  this,  to  what' 
do  all  our  boasted  attainments  amount?  Tbejr 
ai^   indeed   less   than   nothing  and    vanity. 
That  we  may  be  instrumental  in  our  day  awi 
generation,  in  adding  a  little  to  the  general  * 
stock  of  happiness,  by  promoting  the  arts  and 
accommodations  of  life,  and  that  some  por-^> 
tion  of  rational  satisfaction  may  arise  froia 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  useful  in 
tilts  way,   independently  of  religious  views, 
will  be  readily  admitted.     But  the  reflection^ 
8tiU<  recurs,  how  momentary  must  this  satis* 
faction  prove?-— What  shall  I  have  for   all 
my  labour   when  I   go  hence  and  am  no' 
ino«e?  What  do  I  profit,  if  I  gain  the  world 
for   myself,    or    render  it  more   eommodi-* 
ous^or  others,  when  I  expect  at  last  to  loae^ 
my '  soul  by  sinking  into  everlasting  forgets  * 
fulness? 

^    It  is  the  peeuUni;  exMllence  of  religion^  that 

whilst 
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nvii^tf^t^  (ktractsi  nothing  frond,  the  ^yirtuons  ^ 
saHM^adtions,  which  larise  from  bonpurablela^ 
bouffun.  aAjT  sphere  of  life;  whibt  it  enhancei} '; 
aU  th^  joya^  tbat:ar@  connected  with  benevot^ 
lenceof  heurt)  and  with  the  exercise  of  the 
social  affections^  it  superadds  the  conscioal- 
jiess  df  divine  favour,  with  the  anticipatioa : , 
of  tiie  san^e  joys,  infinitely  exalted,  and  of  . 
otbers  concerning  which  we  can  yet  form  no  { 
adequate  conception* 

Much  has  beensaid  and  written  of  the  teiK«^ 
denoy  of  mere  moral  virtue,  independently  of  : 
TQ^gious  hopes,  to  render  men  happy.     There  . 
can  indeed  be  no  question,  that  he,  who  from  . 
prodential  considerations;  from  a  regard  tO" 
beakb,    reputation,    wealth,    or   any   odier. 
worldly  advantage,  has  brought  his  passions: 
under  controul,   so  as  neither  to  injure  his 
body,  iK>r  agitate  his  mind,  nor  embroil  him 
with  his  neighbour,  nor  interfere  with  his  ease  '. 
and  comfort  in  social  life^^^-there  can  be  no 
question,  that  this  man  possesses,  in>  conse*^ 
quence,  a  very  great  advantage  over  those, 
ivhose  passions  are  continually  breaking  in 

opon  their  own«  tranquiUity>  and  tbs  eii|oy- 

ments 
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mento  of  those  with  tvhom  they  assoctafoi 

Whatever  promotes  self-government  and  tem^ 

perance,  and  thus   restrains  those  exeeaiesy 

\irhich  are  inimical  at  once  to  health  and  to 

peace,  whether  it  be  connected  with  religious 

motives,   or  not,   is  friendly  to  happiness, 

and  therefore,  may  justly  be  accounted  one 

branch  of  wisdom — but  it  is  not  being  wise 

for  ourselves  upon  the  best  plan.     It  leaves 

out  the  animating  considerations,  which  rdn 

gion  alone  can  furnish.     It  is,  if  I  may  use 

the  expression,  a  cold-blooded  virtue,  which 

has  nothing  in  it  to  touch  the  heart.    That 

man  is  wise,  to  a  certain  degree,  who  a]> 

stains  from  all  improper  indulgences;  because, 

by  this  abstinence,  he  consults  his  health,  bis 

ease,  his  worldly  advantage.     But  his  means 

of  real  gratification  are  very  scanty.     The  ab^^ 

sence  of  pain  does  not  constitute  pleasure^ 

The  mind  must  be  excited  by  some  pursuit, 

ihe  heart  moved  by  some  object,  suited  to  its 

desires,  in  order  to  produce  a  state  of  enjoy* 

ment.     And  surely,  it  will  be  admitted,  that 

BO  pursuit  is  so  interesting,  no  object  so  w^ 

adapted  to  the  expectations  jKnd  desires  of 

nature. 
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iatare^  as  thcee  of  religion*    For  to  all  thai 

is  good  in  tbe  possession  of  healthy  in  .the.at-^ 

tachmeDts  of  private  or  the  labours  of  public 

l^fe;  to  all  that  soothes  in  the  attentions,  of 

fiicndship;  to  all  that  is  pleasing  in  the  intem 

courses  of  society,  and  the  communication^ 

of  knowledg^^^to  all  this,  religion .  adds  tbt 

charm  of  gratitude   to  the  Supreme  Bene^ 

&ctor,  and  of  that  hope,  without  which  the 

soul  of  a  reflecting  man  would  grow  sick,  in 

the  midst  of  all  that  earth  can  bestow. 

He  who  traces  the  hand  of  Divine  wisdom 

m  the  government  of  the   world,   and  the 

marks  of  Divine  benevolence  in  tbe  enjoyi> 

menta  of  all  living  creatures;  he  who  sees  the 

image  of  God  in  his  own  rational  powers,  and 

the  grace  of  God  in  the  wonderful  meaiiB 

which  are  employed  for  their  improvement; 

he  who  adores  tibe  riches  of  Divine  love  in  the 

dispentetions  of  the  gospel,  and  carries  hh 

views  onward  to  that  perfection  of  mind,  and 

that  completion  of  happiness,  of  which  the 

gospel  lias  given  us  the  fullest  assurance*-^ 

tb^  18  the  man  who»  in  adding  the  active 

joys  of  piety  and  hope^  to  the  cooler  satis&cr 

tions 
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tions  of  mere  moral  virtue,  may  be  truly  aaid 
to  be  wise  for  himself.  He  has  not  only  the 
aerenity  of  a  heart,  undisturbed  by  evil  pais^ 
sions,  but  the  lively  emotions  of  pleasure, 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  his  best  affections. 
The  calmness  of  mere  philosophy  is  not,  in 
tny  mind,  an  object  of  envy,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  sign  of  true  M'isdom.  He  is  truly  wise, 
who  seeks  enjoyment  upon  the  most  enlarged 
plan,  by  the  surest  means,  and  with  the  niost 
persevering  assiduity.  But,  as  we  have  said 
before,  tranquillity  is  not  enjoyment;  and  if  it 
were,  unless  it  be  connected  with  hope  of 
some  kind,  it  must  lose  all  its  value. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  superiority  of  religious 
wisdom* /besides  all  the  sources  of  pleasure^ 
which  are  common  to  the  Christian  with  the 
man  of  the  world,  it  opens  others  of  its  own, 
by  furmshing  objects  of  research  to  the  under- 
standing, and  of  interest  to  the  heart,  infi* 
nitely  more  excellent  and  durable  than  any 
to  which  mere  worldly  wisdom  can  pretend* 
£ve^  in  banishing  anxiety,  and  making  us 
morq  tranquil  and  more  resigned  under  the 
apprehension  or  the  actual  sufiering  of  evU,^ 

nhilosophyi 
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plulodophj,  >¥ith*  all  its  boasts^'has  notlilng  fa' 
compare  with  the  doctrines  and  prbhiises  o( 
Christianity.  It  is  the  glorious  property  of 
these  doctrines  and  promises,  that  they  not 
only  ease,  but  animate  the  heart;  not  only 
remove  disquietude  and  distrust,  but  enabl6 
it  to  rejoice  even  in  tribulation.  The  eye 
that  is  guided  by  divine  light,  from  the 
darkness  and  distress  of  this  world,  to  the  light 
and  consolations  of  a  bettef ,  will  display,  eveni 
through  its  tears  of  sorrow,  the  confidence  of 
hope,  and  the  anticipation  of  happiness.  What- 
ever there  may  be  of  pairi  or  of  grief  in  the  lot 
of  that  man  ^\  who  walki  by  &ith  and  not  by 
sight,''  hiis  soul  will  be  sustained  by  the  con-^ 
viction,  that  the  continuance  of  these  evils 
will  be  short,  and  their  remuneration  ample 
and  everlasting. 

Can  he  then  be  wise  for  himself,  who  pns- 
fers  the  plan  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above?  Can  he  who  affects  tor 
believe,  and  wishes  to  persuade  others,  thdt 
we  must  look  to  this  state  only  for  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  a  virtuous  conduct-^can  he  be  said  to 
consult  his  own  comfort,  or  ihe  comfort  of 

bis 
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his  fellow  men  ?  What  is  thefe^  of  life  or  of 
joy  in  this  wretched  philosophy,  that  should 
gain  it  so  many  proselytes  ?  AVhat  in  that 
religion,  which  speaks  peace  to  the  heart,  and 
answers  all  the  best  expectations  of  our  na- 

« 

ture,  that  should  render  it,  to  so  many  pre- 
tended wise  men,  an  object  of  contempt  and 
enmity  ?  What  do  such  men  gain  in  point  of 
real  enjoyment  by  renouncing  the  religion  of 
Jesus  ?  Or  what  should  we  gain  by  following 
their  example  ?  We  might,  indeed,  have  the 
envied  distinction  of  being  called  wise  among 
l&ose,  by  whom  wisdom  and  infidelity  are 
words  of  the  same  import.  We  might  be 
flattered  with  empty  praise,  for  having  disen- 
gaged ourselves  from  those  fetters,  in  which 
so  many  are  yet  entangled ;  for  having  joined 
the  company  of  those,  who  are  so  laudably 
employed  in  enlightening  and  comforting  the 
world  with  the  cheering  doctrines  of  atheism* 
If  there  be  any  thing  very  desirable  in  this 
distinction,  we  have  only  to  adopt  the  creed, 
and  learn  the  fashionable  phrases  of  the  new 
philosophy ;  and  be  our  talents  ever  so  mode- 
rate, we  shall  be  embraced  by  its  advocates' 

with 
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%itb  open  anns^  and  placed  amidst  the  ranks 
of  tbe  enlightened  few  with  every  mark  of  re« 
9pect  and  attention.  This,  if  it  is  an  honour^ 
is  of  easy  acquisition.  You  have  only  to  deny 
your  Gody  and  renounce  your  expectations 
from  futurity^  and  it  is  done.  But  if  yon  in- 
qiure  what  you  will  get  in  return  besides  this 
honour,  you  must  ask  the  great  masters  of  in- 
fidelity ;  for  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
discover  it.  If  they  can  point  out  any  new 
sources  of  enjoyment  with  which  Christians 
are  unacquainted ;  if  they  can  prove  to  your 
satisfaction,  that  their  philosophy  has  conso** 
lations  which  you  have  never  found  in  your 
religion ;  if  they  can  show  you,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  human  mind,  both  in  point  of  virtue 
and  of  happiness,  that  it  should  be  destitute 
of  all  regard  to  a  creating  and  superintending 
power ;  of  all  belief  in  his  agency,  and  espe* 
cially  in  what  has  been  revealed  concerning 
his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  our  world-~ 
if  they  can  convince  you,  in  short,  thai  your 
permanent  advantage  will  be  promoted  by 
being  taught  to  root  out  from  your  minds 
byery  idea  of  an  hereafter,  and  to  consider 

your- 
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yottfselvies  as  destined  to  perbb,  like  the  wdvtt 
OB  which  you  treed— I  shall  then  admits  thttt 
there  are  some  pretenaions  in  their  system^ 
and  that  there  may  be  some  little  temptatioii 
to  take  the  risque  of  its  proving  false.  If  it 
can  hold  out  such  allurements  for  the  presents 
there  will  be  less  appearance  of  folly  in  suIh 
jecting  yourselves  to  the  chance  of  future  re« 
tribution,  however  awful  that  chance  may  be 
to  those,  who  forget  God  or  set  him  at  open 
defiance.  Even  if  it  were  conceded,  in  oppo» 
sition  to  fact  and  experience,  that  the  unbe* 
liever  is  likely  to  have,  in  all  cases,  as  he  may. 
have  in  some,  a  decided  superiority  over  piety 
and  virtue^  that  would  go  but  a  very  little 
way  to  prove,  that  he  is  wise  for  himself.  For 
the  present  is  less  than  nothing,  if  there  be  a 
future.  And  let  the  advocates  of  unbelieC 
estimate  the  advantages  of  their  system,  as 
high  as  they  please,  above  oura,  yet  will  that 
advantage  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  the 
eye  of  true  wisdom,  when  the  remotest  pro-* 
bability  of  future  account  becomes  a  part  oC 
the  computation*  t 

After  all>  where  are  such  advantages  to  hsg 

found? 


fcwftd^«^Wrll»k^-^arr  it'«dd  to  ^r  happi^ 

ttifii  ti^ibMfeVe^  th«tt  bychdncig  you  ccime  iatd 

€tt»teilceJ;*tJiat  by  chance  you  continue  init  i 

i^ttiHtSkde  i^Hhe  arbiter  of  your  enjoyments 

anrf  your  life,  and  that  chance  will  send  yoci 

batek  into  yorir  original  nothing?    Will  you 

find  any  comfort  in  losing  all  the  animating 

Tiews,'  u^hich  delight  at  once  the  heart  and 

tlie  uiiderstanding—  the  view  of  a  benign  Pro^ 

tidende  conducting  the  afiairs  of  all  rational 

beings,  and  preserving  the  order  and  harmony 

of'  creation  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  huManr 

padsions — the  view  of  God's  mercy  in  sending 

his  Son  to  comfort  them  in  life,  to  redeem 

them  from  ignorance,   sin,    and  death;  to 

dpen  their  eyes  that  they  might  see  mor* 

clearly  into  the  designs  of  infinite  wisdom, 

and  rely  more  fully  upon  an  everlasting  inhe*- 

ritance  beyond  the  grave— Will  you  find  any 

comfort  in  losing  such  views  as  these  and 

gaining  in  their  room  the  horrors  of  atheism,' 

the  chilling  prospect  of  everlasting  death?- 

That  mind  must  be  strangely  c6^8tituted,  to^' 

which  such  an  exchange  can  be  desirdble.  In 

&€t  iiamind'iS'So  oomtituted^  till  ithsid  been 

*  !j"  ^'*  G  spoiled 


spc^le^  by  fa^  philosop%.  NqiT  doqi  vifif 
1^943,  vhil^  he  adheres  to  plaip  ^^Hsf,  9»4 
foUoL^a  the  hoa^&t  feelings  of  his^  he^x^  pa^ 
^eive  any  wisdom  ip  a  system,  so  hopeless  a|)c} 
90  vcetched.  And  $hall  any  of  us  he  ^i«€; 
for  hinxself  in  listening  to  its  teachers  ?  Wis^ 
dom  instructs  us  how  to  be  virtuovs  ^(| 
happy.  But  he  who  can  find  in  this  syeten^ 
any  new  aids  to  virtue,  or  any  new  sources  of 
enjoyment,  must  have  eyes  more  pei^etratiQg, 
a  power  of  discernment  more  acute,  than  that 
pf  ordinary  mortals^  He  is  fit  to  enlist  among 
the  chosen  few* 

But  say  they,  *'  truth  is  wisdom:  and  if  oar 
doctrines  be  true,  it  is  the  part  of  philosf>pby 
to  hold  and  to  publish  them,  whether  t^ej 
be  consolatory  or  i)ot.  Truth  must  be  ^upn 
ported,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may/' 
One  would  suppose  from  such  language,  aq4 
it  is  common  among  the  advocates  of  io^ 
delity,  that  they  had  some  matheo^atical  4f^ 
monstration  to  offer  against  the  eji^istence;^^ 
a  God,  and  of  a  future  state.  For>  nothm§;^ 
less  can  justify  the  arrogance  of  such  assuf^pr 

tioQSi   Triftl),  indeed,  ought  to  bf^  sugp$H-te$l;2 

but 
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but  let  It  fir£rt;  be  ascertained  by  sath  evidence^ 
at  leasts  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  nfay  ad^ 
xnk>  on  what  side  the  troth  lies.     Before  we 
grant  the  truth  of  their  opinions  then,  let 
them  shew  us  through  what  medium  of  proof 
they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there 
is  no  God,  and  no  state  of  future  retribution; 
If  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrime  be,  as  it 
unquestionably  is  hostile*  both  to  virtue  and 
to  happiness,  that  of  itself  forms  a  very  strong 
presamption  against  it.     Let  us  grant,  how^ 
ever,  that  this  presumption  may  be  overcome 
by  positive  evidence.^— But  where  is  that  evi^ 
dence  to  be  found  ?   Instead  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  we  have  not  even  the  shadow 
of  moral  probability;  whilst,  on  the  otheV 
hand,  every  appearance  in  nature  proves  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  every  idea  M^e  can  fornf 
of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  benignity  of  that 
God,  unites  with  the  feelings  of  the  humatf 
heart  in  confirming  the  doctrine  of  Christi-^ 
anity,  that  he  will  one  day  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness.     Admitting  for  the  sdkij 
of  fcrguttient,  that  the  evidence  of  thalt  doc^ 
triAe  were  much  lesd  convincing  than-  it  h  ; 

G  2  nay 
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nay  more,  that  it  were  even  doubtfiil  whethef 
there  be  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  tti 
favour, — ^would  that  man  be  wise  for  himself, 
and  for  his  brother,  who  should  utterly  re« 
nounce  the  belief  of  it,  and  teach  others  also 
to  renounce  it  ?  Surely,  on  such  a  point,  any 
hope  is  better  than  none ;  and  he  confers  a 
harsh  favour,  who  endeavours  to  pluck  this 
hope  from  the  human  heart«     What  is  man 
without  it  ?  A  poor  reptile,  creeping  through 
a  short  and  wretched  existence ;  often  trod-* 
den  upon  by  the  foot  of  fortune,  and  always 
thwarted  in  his  aims,  either  by  chance  or  by 
necessity.    Is  he  distinguished  by  reason?  It 
is  a  painful  pre-eminence,  when  unconnected 
with  religious  views.     For  it  is  the  inlet  to 
doubt  and  anxiety — to  painful  feelings,  and 
to  yet  more  painful  apprehensions.    It  is  rea* 
son  that  sharpens  sensibility  ;  and  sensibility 
without  religion  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
curse  of  our  nature.     Reason,  indeed,  when 
enlightened  by  revelation ;  reason,  pointing 
to  God  as  its  author,  and  directed  by  his  word 
to  its  proper  use  and  exercise ;  reason,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  controuling  the 

passions. 
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passions,  searching  out  the  means  of  beconving 
beneficial  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  teach- 
ing us  to  employ  these  means  with  effect—- 
reason,  thus  viewed,  is  indeed  the  glory  of 
man,  the  endowment  which  fits  him  for  rising 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  becoming  in  due 
time  partaker  of  a  divine  nature.  'Bul^take 
from  its  view  the  Being  who  gaveo^  and  the 
hope  of  that  immortality  in  which  it  is  to  be 
perfected — take  from  it  those  objects  on  which 
it  delights  to  dwell,  and  from  the  contempla* 
tion  of  which  it  derives  vigour  and  expansion, 
and  it  will  form  to  itself  chimeras  dire — no- 
tions which  darken  every  goodly  prospect, 
and  damp  every  virtuous  delight — which  tear 
from  the  heart  whatever  it  holds  most  dear, 
and  sink  it  into  the  gulph  of  unutterable  de- 
spair! Can  there  then  be  wisdom  for  our- 
selves or  for  others  in  renouncing  the  cheer- 
ing views  of  Christianity  for  a  system  thus 
dreary,  thus  overwhelming  to  the  soul  ? 
*-We  might  safely  trust  to  the  feelings  of  un- 
'  sophisticated  nature  for  the  refutation  of  in- 
fidelity, if  men,  and  especially  the  young, 
were  not  so  apt  to  be  betrayed  by  the  pride 

of 
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#f  the  understanding,  by  the  Tanky  of  btiog 
thought  wiser  than  that  common  herd,  vbo 
ifoUow  one  another  in  the  beaten  track  of  faith 
imd  piety.  But  let  it  be  rememberedf  and, 
I  trust,  the  sober-minded  will  never  forget  it, 
that  the  affectation  of  wisdom  is  the  worst 
kind  of  folly,  and  that  he  who  affects  to  deny 
bi8  God,  and  to  renounce  his  hopes  of  futurity, 
ought  to  be  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
{|6  stands  upon  safe  ground.  For  if  he  err,  hQ 
errs  in  a  point,  in  which  hut  one  experiment 
can  be  made,  and  that  one  for  eternity.  Other 
errors  may  be  rectified;  but  he  who  em 
here,  does  it  at  a  fearful  hazard.  Surely, 
then,  to  say  the  least,  the  magnitude  of  the 
basard  should  induce  caution.  If  in  this  mat<« 
ter  we  are  wise,  we  are  wise  for  ourselves ;  but 
if  we  sco|s»^we  alone  must  bear  the  conM* 
quences.HhLet  us  therefore  deliberate  well, 
and  act  decidedly ;  let  us  try  religion  on  the 
side  of  its  safety  and  its  advant^es.  Let  ua 
compare  it  with  its  opposite,  as  a  source  of 
comfort  and  of  happiness  ;  as  it  is  adapted  to 
9ur  feelings  as  well  as  our  understanding ;  and 
lure  I  am,  upon  such  comparison,  it  will 

appear 
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appear  to  an  impartial  mind,  that  in  giving 
it  the  preference,  we  are  ^'  wise/'  and  in  prose- 
cuting its  great  end,  ^^  we  are  wise  for  our- 
selves/' 

There  is  much  in  the  present  state  of  things 
to  shew  that  this  is  true  wisdom ;  but  the  full 
evidence  is  reserved  for  that  place,  in  which 
wisdom  and  happiness  shall  be  inseparably 
connected ;  and  where  there  will  be  nothing 
in  the  external  condition  of  rational  beings 
to  disturb  the  union.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  learn  fully  from  experience  the  ad- 
vantages of  religion,  in  the  possession  of  its 
glorious  hopes,  and  the  souls  which,  by  these 
hopes,  she  has  elevated  and  purified  here,  will 
know  in  their  everlasting  experience,  that  in 
bdng  wise  upon  the  plan  of  religion)  *^  they 
have  been  wise  for  themselves,  and  that  wis* 
dom's  ways  are  indeed  the  ways  oM>leasant* 
neas,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace/* 
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OX  THE  SUPERIOR  ASSURANCE  AND  COM-* 
PORT  WHICH  CHRISTIANITY  GIVES  TO 
THE  HEART  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OP 
DEATH. 

1  Cor.  XV.  53 — 57-  For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruptiony  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  cor^" 
ruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption^ 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor^ 
tality^  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  say-- 
ing  that  is  written^  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory.  O  deaths  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  gravcj  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of 
death  is  sin^  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law.  But  thanks  be  to  God^  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  y  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  natural,  in  the  polished  and  fastidious 
inhabitants  of  Corinth,  to  turn,  with  some 

disgust, 

*  This  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  meeting-house  at 
If ewington-Greeni  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Towers,  and  pub- 
lished 
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disgust,  from  that  plainness  of  speech >  and* 
simplicity  of  manners,  which  eminently  di^ 
tinguished  the  apostles  of  Christ.  The  Greeks 
expected,  in  the  publication  of  a  new  doctrine 
the  same  elegance  of  language,  and  the  same 
arts  of  eloquence,  to  which  philosophers  in 
their  schools,  and  orators  in  their  forums,  had 
BO  long  accustomed  them.  But  in  this  ex** 
pectation  the  Christian  converts  were  not  in- 
dulged. It  was  not  fit,  that  a  religion,  coming 
immediately  from  God,  attested  by  simple 
&ct8,  and  revealing  simple,  but  important 
truths,  should  be  debated  Fike  a  system  of 
Pagan  ethics,  or  depend  for  its  success  upon 
^e  efibrts  and  inventions  of  human  ingenuity. 
No.  The  faith  ef  Christians  was  to  stand,  not 
in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of 
God^<»-not  in  the  strength  of  an  oratory,  which 

lished  at  the  request  of  that  congregation,  of  which  he  was 
pastor.  Single  aennons  are  soon  forgotfienf  and  tlneautllor 
thinks  tbia  worth  presemng  in  a  mere  permanent  fbnn, 
especially  as  it  connects  so  well  with  the  preceding  and 
following  discourse.  That  part  which  was  peculiar  to  th^ 
Occasion  on  which  it  was  first  preached,.  i»  of  eoufse 
omittedt 

often 
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often  ^a^zles^  and  misleads,  bat  in  the  eri* 
defnce  o^  a  divin^*  authority — in  the  declara* 
tions  of  ^od  by  Jesus  Christ,  confirmed  by 
bis  death  and  resurrection,  and  by  those  signs 
and  miracles,  which  the  apostles,  by  the  spi* 
rit  of  God,  were  enabled  to  perform.  Ac» 
cordingly  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  he 
preached  the  gospel,  not  with  excellence  of 
speech,  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wis* 
dom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
of  power.  He  left  to  teachers  of  a  different 
stamp  the  desire  of  that  fame,  which  has  been 
aptly  called  a  fancied  life  in  others*  breathe 
— ^His  ambition  was  to  gain,  not  the  palm  of 
eloquence,  but  the  higher  glory  of  instruct* 
ing  ignorance,  and  of  saving  immortal  soul% 
through  the  influence  of  divine  principles^ 
from  vice  here  and  misery  hereafter/ 

But  though,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great 
object,  he  despised  the  artificial  eloquence, 
which  was  so  prevalent,  at  that  period,  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  he  shews  on  several  oov 
casions^  where  his  subject  demanded  it  of  hin»t 
^at  he  was  richly  furnished  with  all  the  en^ 
liowinepts,  which  are  estential  to  tha  highest 

kind 
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kind  of  oratory,  and  without  which  the  arts 
of  mere  rhetoric  are  but  the  trifling  of  vain« 
glory.  There  is  in  many  parts  of  his  writings, 
and  particularly  in  this  chapter,  a  correctness 
of  discrimination,  a  strength  of  argument,  an 
animated  appeal  both  to  the  judgment  and 
the  heart,  that,  considered  merely  in  a  criti- 
cal view,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  most  ad« 
mired  productions  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
times.  And  it  is  only  because  we  read  these 
writings  from  our  infancy  without  reflection, 
only  because  through  use  they  have  lost  that 
charm  of  novelty,  which  is  necessary  to  beget 
attention,  and  excite  admiration,  that  their 
merit,  even  in  this  view,  is  not  more,  generally 
acknowledged,  and  their  effect  more  deeply 

felt. 

» 

The  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken^ 
contains  an  argument,  upon  the  leading  and 
most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian  re- 
velation, which  fully  verifies  these  remarks — 
This  argument  the  apostle  supports  through* 
out  with  great  strength  of  reasoning.  It  is 
illustrated  and  embellished  by  the  powers  of 
a  rich  and  well  regulated  fancy  i  and  it  is 

closed 
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closed  with  a  dignity  and  pathos,  not  infe-- 
rior  to  the  noblest  passages  of  ancient  elo« 
quence. 

The  subject  of  the  apostle  is  indeed  of  all 
subjects  the  most  interesting  to  man.     It  is 
the  certainty  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  upon  which  he  argues,  with  the 
fulness  of  personal  conviction,  and  with  the 
ardour  that  accompanies  a  sincere  desire  of 
impressing  conviction  upon  others.     Having 
urged  his  own  proofs,  and  answered  the  objec- 
tions of  those,  who  opposed  or  perverted  the 
Christian  doctrine  upon  this  point,  he  breaks 
out  into  an  animated  and  sublime  apostrophe, 
exulting  over  the  last  enemy  of  man,  and  of- 
fering praise  to  God,  who  had  given  him  the 
victory  through  Jesus  Christ.     "  This  cor- 
ruption must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.     And  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  saying  that  is  writ- 
ten. Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.     O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is 
tby  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 

strength 
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Strength  of  sib  is  the  law;  bat  thanks  be  (0 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting — that  sting 
which  wounds  so  deep,  and  with  which  thon 
hast  so  long  poisoned  and  embittered  the  joy9 
of  humanity?     O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory 
— that  victory  by  which  thou  bast  subdued 
the  minds  of  men,  and  subjected  them  througk 
life  to  fear  and  bondage?    The  sting  of  death 
is  sin:    for  it  is  sin  that  gives  to  death  hia 
power  of  injury,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
horrors  of  anticipated  punishment;  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law,  for  it  is  the  Jaw 
that  gives  to  conscience  light  and  feeling,  and 
makes  sin  itself  appear  more  sinful.     But  by 
the  milder  spirit  of  that  gospel,  which  speaks 
peace  to  the  broken  heart,  the  rigour  of  the 
law  is  softened — the  remission  of  sins  is  pro« 
mised  to  the  penitent — and  the  power  of  aiov 
which  is  also  the  power  of  death,  is  humbled 
and  subdued  through  the  influence  of  those 
principles,  which  win  the  heart  to  the  love  of 
God  and  goodness.    Thus  death  b  disarmed 
of  those  fetal  vteapoDSp   on  which'  alone  he 

could 
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pr€s&Sited  to  tb^  Christian  an  eow^j  indeed 
-^ut  an  enemy  compc^raidvely  inofFemine^ 
ever  whom,  through  Jesua  Cbfiat,  he  may 
obtain  a  full  and  final  conqneat.  WeU  then 
vay  we  uiute  our  voices  with  thai  of  the 
apostle  in  hb  triumphant  song,  ^'  O  deaths 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
Tietory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesua 
Christ/' 

What  I  propose  in  addressing  youi  frotut 
these  words  is  to  point  out  the  ground  of  pe^ 
cttliar  thankfulness  to  God,,  which >  hothi^e 
eommon  and  enlightened  Christian  hasr  abomo 
aU  other  men  in  anticipating  the  approach,, 
and  conquering  the  fear  of  death. 

To  take  frcmi  this  anticipation;  thn  horran 
with  which  it  is  naturally  accsomparaed^  and. 
to  render  ^e;  thinking  mind  tranquil  in  the 
prospecfr  of  dissolution,  two  things^  appear  tn 
be  absolutely  necesaaryr;  firet,  that  we  should 
possess,  the  assurance  of  iounortelity,  tm  re^ 
^are  tbeiimaginaition  firamtthatidnad  of  idU 

ing 
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ing  back  into  nothing,  which  is  of  all  sentt** 
ments  the  most  melancholy,  and  the  most  re^ 
volting  to  the  heart;  and,  secondly,  tliat 
ivith  this  assurance  of  life,  we  should  be  as- 
sured also  of  mercy  to  forgive  our  sins,  and 
to  inspire  us  with  confidence  towards  God, 
that  we  may  thus  be  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  punishment,  which  is  natural  to  a  frail 
and  guilty  creature.  Let  us  consider  the 
advantage  of  the  common  Christian  on  these 
points. 

There  is,  among  the  people  of  all  countries 
and  all  religions,  a  belief  of  immortality,  arising 
from  the  natural  desire  of  living,  and  strength- 
ened by  uniform  tradition,  which  has  cer- 
tainly some  influence  upon  practice,  and  some 
effect  in  fortifying  the  soul  against  the  terror* 
of  death.  But  even  amongst  the  most  civi- 
lized nations,  which  have  not  enjoyed  the 
light  of  revelation,  ihe  objects  of  this  belief 
were  indistinct,  and  ill  defined,  and  the  be- 
lief itself  was  connected  with  many  absur- 
dities, which  must  have  greatly  weakened  its 
power  over  a  mind  of  any  reflection.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  with  respect  to  tbe 

placability 
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}»IacabiUty  t>f  the  Divine  nature,  which  was 
believed  indeed,  but  believed  in  such  a  way, 
as  led  to  every  kind  of  superstition,  and  in 
many  cases  to  moral  enormities  of  the  most 
shocking  kind.  Whatever  notions  the  people 
entertained  upon  these  two  essential  points 
were  confused,  and  therefore  inefficacious. 
They  were  derived  not  from  reason;  for  to 
this  they  were  in  general  utterly  repugnant; 
but  from  the  fictions  of  fancy,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  which  were  as  various 
^nd  contradictory,  as  accident  or  folly  could 
make  them.  There  was  no  consistent  scheme 
of  doctrine,  no  rational  views  of  the  Divine 
government,  no  means  of  enlightening  faith, 
and  impressing  the  objects  of  it  upon  the 
^ind,  so  as  to  render  it  a  source  of  comfort 
^nd  improvement. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of  the  people,  in 
5uch  circumstances,  that  they  were,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  without  God  and  without 
hope.  How  great  is  the  superiority  even  of 
the  common  Christian  in  this  respect  1  To 
h}ifk  the  doctrines  in  question,  which  are  in- 
.deed  the  leading  a.nd  essential  doctrines  of 

H  the 
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the  gospely  are  revealed  so  clearly,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read ; — revealed  in  a  way  that 
is  admirably  adapted  to  common  capacities, 
and  most  soothing  to  the  human  heart. 
There  are  many  circumstanced  both  in  the 
revelation  itself,  and  in  the  mode  of  making 
it,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  considerate 
mind.  It  is  said  to  come  from  God  through 
the  mediation  of  his  Son.  It  gives  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  soothing  views  of  hisi 
nature  and  government.  Its  Author  dis* 
covers  the  most  amiable  condescension  in  in« 
structing  the  ignorant  by  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  encouraging  the  timid,  by  assuring  them, 
that  he  was  appointed  the  messenger  and  re« 
presentative  of  God  to  declare  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  He  is  said  to  have  proved  the  authen-^ 
ticity  of  this  high  commission  by  signs  and 
mighty  deeds,  which  no  man  could  have 
done  unless  God  had  been  with  him;  and 
particularly  to  have  submitted  to  a  voluntary 
death,  with  the  express  view  of  verifying  his 
previous  dedarations;  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing,  that  he  had  power  from  God  to 

lay 


ky  down  Ins  life^  and  take  it  up  again^  and 
thus  proving  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his 
own,  hot  his  that  sent  him.    . 

I  am  not  enquiring  at  present  whether 
these  are  facts  or  fictions.  I  only  mean  to 
observe,  that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  re^ 
ligion  upon  record  in  the  New  Testament, 
teaching  with  authority  the  two  great  doc* 
trines  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  soul — teaching  them  in  this  soothing 
manner — with  many  circumstances  calculated 
to  impress  and  fortify  the  hearts  of  common 
men,  has  a  manifest  and  striking  superiority 
over  every  thing  that  has  appeared  under  tha 
form  of  religion  in  our  world.  Hence  it  must 
produce  a  salutary  influence,  especially  in  dis- 
pelling the  terrors  of  death  from  those  mind^ 
which  cordially  embrace  it  as  the  truth  of  God* 
If  it  is  firmly  believed,  that  God  has  in  very 
deed  declared  by  a  mediator,  acting  upon  his 
authority,  that  he  will  forgive  the  penitent^ 
and  grant  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  shall  seek 
it  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing-^ 
if  this  is  firmly  believed  as  troth,  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  heart  by  meditation,  it  is, 
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from  the  nature  of  man,  impossible,  but  tbat 
such  a  faith  must  greatly  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  a  tender  conscience,  and  lessen 
the  fear  of  a  future  judgment,  which  consci- 
ence would  otherwise  aggravate  and  embitter: 
The  natural  desire  of  living,  which  is  strongest, 
in  the  best  minds,  is  thus  fully  gratified  ;-^tbe 
misgivings,  which  would  mingle  M'ith  it,  &re 
checked  by  the  declarations  of  heaven;  and 
the  assurance  of  reigning  and  rejoicing  for  ever 
with  Christ  and  good  men  in  the  presence 
of  God,  deprives  our  last  enemy  of  every 
weapon  that  is  truly  formidable.  It  takes 
from  death  his  sting,  and  from  the  grave  bis 
victory. 

But  for  the  reality  of  this  salutary  effect  of 
Christian  faith  we  are  not  left  to  reasoning 
merely.  It  is  attested  by  uniform  experience 
and  observation.  It  has  been  felt,  acknow* 
ledged,  gloried  in  by  good  men  in  every  age 
of  Christianity.  The  hope  of  immortality,  con-* 
firmed  and  enlivened  by  the  explicit  and  au- 
thoritative promises  of  the  gospel,  and  accom-» 
panied  with  a  virtuous  and  godly  life,  produces, 
I  believe  in  every  case,  a  courage  which  the 

same 
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^me  persoiw  would  not  otherwise  have  pos<- 
sessec^,  and  in  numberless  instances,  a  truim- 
phant  superiority,  which  philosophy  could  not 
ensure  to  the  wisest  men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  gives  steadiness  even  to  minds  that  are  na- 
turally feeble  and  timid.  It  enables  such 
minds  to  meet  death,  not  indeed  with  that 
maddening  courage,  which  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstances of  war  inspire; — nor  with  that 
stupid  apathy,  which  instead  of  being,  as  some 
seem  to  think  it,  the  triumph  of  reason,  is,  in 
my  mind,  disgraceful  to  a  reasonable  being; 
but  with  that  collected  firmness,  that  sober 
and  manly  rejoicing  of  hope,  which  arises 
from  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  Christ,  and  the  full  assurance  of  ever* 
lasting  glory. 

Such  are  the  happy  effects,  which  we  know 
the  gospel  to  have  produced,  and  which  it 
daily  does  produce,  upon  those  individuals 
among  the  people,  who  firmly  believe  its  doc- 
trines^ and  conscientiously  obey  its  precepts. 
Xt  is  indeed  unhappily  true,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  even  in  christian 
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minutely  into  the  evidences  of  their  faith,  or 
to  disencumber  it  for  themselves,  from  that 
mixture  of  human  corruption,  which  has  been 
incorporated  by  established  creeds,  with  the 
simple  doctnnes  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth. 
But  even  in  this  respect,  they  have  an  un- 
speakable advantage  over  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  men  under  any  other  system.  They 
have  a  standing  record,  from  the  perusal  of 
which  they  may  not  only  discover  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  inspiration,  as  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  them  is  essential  to  practice,  but 
may  obtain  besides  such  general  views  at  least 
of  the  testimony  upon  which  it  rests,  as  are 
well  adapted  to  strike  their  minds,  and  to 
produce  a  rational  conviction.  They  have 
moreover  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  a  stand- 
ing ministry  to  explain  this  record;  to  give 
them  right  conceptions  of  its  scope  and  ten« 
dency,  and  to  impress  its  practical  truths 
upon  their  minds,  so  as  to  ensure  a  practical 
influence.  And  this  institution,  though  in 
many  respects  so  much  perverted  from  its 
proper  end,  and  in  every  respect  perhaps  so 
imperfectly  conducted^  ^  opt  to  produce  all 

the 
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the  good  which  might  have  been  expected, 
and  which  it  may  produce  under  better  ma- 
nag^ment,  has  yet  done  much,  very  much 
indeed,  for  the  promotion  both  of  knowledge 
and  comfort.— It  has  given,  even  to  common 
.Christians,  juster  views  of  God,  and  a  more 
decided  victory  over  the  dread  of  dissolution, 
than  ever  was  given  or  possessed  by  the  sages 
of  antiquity ;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  in  this  respect,  than  the  greatest  out 
of  it. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  advocates  of  irf« 
fidelity  labour  hard  to  establish  the  opinioq, 
that  this  triumph  over  death,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  any  animated  expressions 
of  confidence  and  rejoicing,  is  found  only 
among  the  ill-informed  or  the  enthusiastic, 
seldom,  if  ever,  among  the  sober  and  inquisi- 
tive. But  though  this  opinion  may  pass 
.among  the  ignorant  part  of  their  admirers,  it 
pappot  be  imposed  on  any  inan,  who  reads  or 
thinks  impartially  for  himself  For  to  such  a 
mm  it  must  be  known,  that  numbers,  in  every 
9§e  of  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as  our 
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apostle  and  his  fellow  labourers;  numbers  iirho 
proved  themselves  by  their  whole  condtict  to 
*b6  men  of  the  soundest  understanding' and 
k^Oolest  investigation,  have  discovered,  both 
<in  the  distant  contemplation  and  immediate 
'approach  of  death,  a  lively  and  sublime  assu- 
rance. At  the  same  time  it  cannot,  and  need 
110%  be  denied,  that  those  studies  and  specula- 
tions, in  which  the  reasoning  po^'er  is  chieffy 
^exercised,  do  tend,  in  many  cases,  to 'take 
'something  from  the  ardour  of  feefing,  and  by 
consequence  reduce  to  a  lower  tone,  those 
emotions  of  hope  and  joy,  of  which  persons 
of  warmer  imagination  and  stronger  passions 
are  more  susceptible.  But  surely,  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  value  of  faith  ought  to  be 
estimated  merely  by  constitutional  or  acci- 
dental sensibility.  The  calm  devotion,  the 
composed  tranquillity,  the  rational,  but  steady 
hope  of  a  sober  and  collected  mind,  are- per- 
haps more  dignified,  certainly  not  less  beau- 
tiful and  pleasing,  than  the  raptures  of  a 
more  animated  and  exulting  faith.  Each  is 
good  in  its  kind,  w*hen  connected  with  just 
views,  and  founded  upon  just  grounds;  and 

nothing 
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nothing  but  ignorance  or  bigotry  will  under- 
v&lu^  either. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  nothing  but  a  cool 
and  ^ober  triumph  over  the  fear  of  death  is 
required,  that  may  be  attained  without  the 
aid  of  revelation,  and  has  been  obtained  by 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages,  and  under  all 
forms  of  reUgion.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
denv  this.  There  is  a  native  firmness  of  mind, 
aided  by  the  dread  of  being  accounted  weak 
and  cowardly,  which  enables  some  men,  in 
all  variety  of  circumstances,  to  die  without 
discovering  fear  to  others,  perhaps  without 
feeling  it  strongly  themselves.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  mere  act  of  dying,  as  in  the 
previous  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  a  re- 
flecting mind,  in  anticipating  death,  that  the 
advantage  of  faith  is  conspicuous.  We  have 
seen  this  advantage  in  the  case  of  common 
Christians,  whose  belief  must  be  founded  on 
authority  more  than  on  enquiry. 

'  But  it  may  be  said.  Wherein  lies  the  supe- 
riority of  an  enhghtened  Christi«i  over  an  en- 
lightened Heathen,  since  both  must  ultimately 
found  their  faith  upon. the  investigations  of 

reason 
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.reason  and  the  strength  of  evidence  ?  >  ilt  i« 
not  intended,  in  answer  to  this  questkni^  to 
undervalue  those  moral  probabiUties,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  peifecdoos 
of  Gfod,  in  favour  of  a  future  state,  which 
occurred  to  the  wise  men  of  antiquicVf  and 
vfaicfa  certainly  had  considerable  influence  ia 
cheering  their  hearts  and  supporting  their 
courage  in  the  prospect  of  death.  But  wh^a 
me  have  given  these  as  much  weight  as  t^ir 
wannest  advocates  can  wish,  and  more,  than 
in  the  esdmatioji  of  some,  tliey.seem  to  de* 
serve,  still  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are 
weak,  and  defective;  very  iar  indeed,  from 
being  sufficiently  conclusive,  to  ensqre  that 
conviction  of  the  heart,  that  undoubting, 
aniiiiated  confidence,  which  on  such  a  point 
is  so  important  and  desirable. 

^  This  fully  appears  even  from  the  writings 
eiAom  eminent  mens  who  argued  and  acted 
best  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion^—- ^ 
It  appears  firom  that  half  assent,  tb^t  hesi* 
tation  of  bdlief,i  which  was.  the  highest  attain^ 
ment  to  winch  they  could  lise  upon  this  most 
interesting  of  all  doctrines,    The  great  men 
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of  antiiyiity  ha^  not  the  folly^  if  it  desofye 
so  aoft  *  name,  which  some,  who  would  be 
thoQght  to  pay  them  honour,  attribute  to 
them,  and  in  which  themselves  pretend  to 
glory ;  the  despicable  folly  of  afiectiog  uidi£» 
ference  upon  a  point,  which  excites,  and  de*t 
aervedly  excites,  the  anxiety  of  every  feeling 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  them  giv«- 
ing  as  much  faith  as  they  could  to  their  own 
conclnsions,  discovering  a  hvely  conoem  and 
desire  that  diese  conclusions  might  prove  frue^ 
lamenting  that  their  evidence  was  so  deie^vc^ 
and  their  convictions  so  feeble,  and  ardently 
wishing  for  that  light  which  we  enjoy,  to 
bring  ease  to  their  doubts,  and  confirmation 
to  their  reasonings;  to  give  distinctness  to 
their  views,  and  steadiness  to  their  hopea. 
Away  then  with  that  indifference  on  tins  sub- 
ject, which  some  men  honour  with  the.  name 
of  philosophy.  To  be  indifferent  whether  at 
death  we  shall  perish  finally,  or  rise  to  share 
an  everlasting  existence  with  all  the  wise  and 
good,  is  the  indifference  of  idiotiam-«<ut  apft- 
thy  utterly  vepugnaot  to  natortt  and  to  aU.its 
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.  Now ,  the  superiority  of  thf  Christian,  lies  in 
this^  that  bis  religion  preteiids  to  ^ive  that 
very  satisfaction,  which  the  if^ise;  has^thens 
vaoted,  which  the  human  heart  requires^  but 
which  mere  reasoning  never  did  and  never  will 
give — the  satis&ction  arising  from  a  Divine 
xevelation,  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
inspiring  confidence,  towards  God,  and  declar 
ring  the  certainty  of  a  future  life.  The  truth 
of  this  revelation  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
upright,  disinterested  witnesses  to  the  plain 
facts  of .  the  evangehc  history.  If  this  proof 
is  admitted,  then  doubt  is  at  an  end ;— the 
probabilities  of  reason  give  place  to  the  assu- 
rance of  faith,  and  the  assent  of  the  heart 
is  commanded,  as  well  as  that  of  the  under- 
standing.. 

.  It  is  not  the  time  to  enquire  how  hr  the 
evidence  which  supports  these  facts  is  or  is 
not  decisive.  It  has  been  deemed  decisive  by 
some  of  the  first  judges  of  evidence  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world— by  Bacon,  the  won- 
der of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity,  for  sar 
gacity,  and  reiswrqb ;  by. Hale,  the  glory  of 
the  English  laws ;  by  Lockej  who  uncovered 
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the  Mysteries  of  tbe  human  mind  itself,  iind 
traced  its  varidus  windings  to  their  source; 
by  Ly ttleton  and  West>  unwilling  converts  to 
the  pow«r  of  truth ;  by  Newton>  the  pride  of 
all  philosophy,  who  after'  spanning  out  tbe 
heavens,  and  fixing  the  laws  of  nature  by  the 
strength  of  demonstration,  did  not  disdain^ 
nay  gloried  to  employ  his  wondrous  powers, 
in  bearing  a  disinterested,  firm  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  that  revelation,  from  which  he 
derived  comfort  amidst  the  uncertainties  of 
human  reasoning,'  and  on  which  he  reerCed  his 
hopes  for  an  eternal  world. 
'  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  these  great 
men  were  not  priests,  hired  and  bound  to  de- 
fend the  religion  of  the  state  ;  nor  politicians, 
who  have  one  faith  for  the  senate^house  and 
another  for  the  parlour.     No,  they  were  the 
unbidden,  unpensioned  advocates  of  what  they 
accounted  most  important  truth ;  some  '  of 
whom,  whilst  they  defended  Christianity  it^ 
self,  were  objects  of  suspicion,  or  even^f^re- 
proach,  for   the  freedom  with  .which   they 
thought  about  particular  daGtrinfts^fMindMl;^ 

as 
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m  they  thougbt,  in  established  creedi^f  and  fof^ 
mularies,  not  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  not  meant,  by  referring  to  the  opinion 
tf  these  great  men,  to  inculcate  an  undue 
deference  for  any  human  authority,  however 
respectable.  But  surely  it  is  fair  to  state  their 
opinion,  as  a  presumption,  and  I  think  it  no 
light  presumption  neither,  that  in  an  evidence, 
which  could  force  conviction  upon  minds  thu9 
inquisitive,  thus  disinterested,  thus  competent 
to  judge,  there  must  be  some  weight  at  least ; 
Bome  little  semblance  of  probability,  su£Ecient; 
one  would  think,  to  protect  the  Christian 
against  the  silly  sneers  and  impotent  re- 
proaches of  the  witlings  of  infidelity. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  state  or  to 
defend  this  evidence.  We  only  mean  to  urge, 
"what  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  if 
in  weighing  it  there  is  found  but  a  single  grain 
of  addition  to  the  probabilities  of  reason  on 
the  great  points  in  question,  that  grain  must 
and  ought  to  be  stated  to  the  advantage  of 
Christianity.  But  if  the  preponderance  is  not 
trivial,  but  great  and  decided^  so  as  to  bring 
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a  clear  and  fiill  ccmviction  to  thejntnd,  tlien 
is  the  superiority  manifest  and  glorious.   Tlie 
adyocate  of  natural  religion  has  only  a  few 
moral  presumptions,  good  as  ht  as  they  go ; 
hut  which  leave  the  minds  even  of  those  who 
are  hest  disposed  to  acknowledge  their  force, 
in  a  wavering,  uneasy,  and  perplexing  state* 
The  Christian  has  these  in  common  with  him ; 
hut  he  has  moreover  that,  which  the  other 
has  not,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  under- 
standing and  cheer  the  heart,  the  declaration 
of  God  himself,  proved  to  be  such  by  an  evi- 
dence, which  to  his  mind  carries  an  undoubt- 
ing  conviction.     If  he  believe  the  facts  of  the 
evangelic  history,  he  cannot  disbelieve  the 
doctrines  and  promises,  which  they  are  brought 
to  support — and  he  must  believe,  of  course, 
the  highest  and  most  essential  of  them  all,  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Now  will  any  one  say,  that  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  an  enhghtened  disciple  of  Jesus, 
given  to  reflection  and  possessing  sensibility, 
has  no  advantage  over  an  enlightened  hea* 
then,  of  the  same  description,  in  contempk^ 
ting,  anticipating/and  meeting  his  last  enemy  P 
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Plsputes  may  be  held  about  the  nature  or  de- 
gree of  the  evidence,  about  thenatore  or  de- 
gree of  the  rehance  \vhicb  we  ought  to  place 
upon  it;  but  the  moment  that  its  force  is 
actually  felt,  so  as  to  bring  a  practieal  jms^ 
suasion  to  the  heart,  that  moment  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  is  determined. 
•  For  to  say  that  failh  on  this  great  point- is* 
not  preferable  to  scepticism — or  that  he  wfaa 
believes  firmly  has  no  advantage  over  him,* 
who  either  believes  not  at  all,  or  remains:  itt 
a'  state  of  hesitation,  would  argue  a  love  o€ 
singularity — a  pitch  of  vanity  beyond  the 
common  attainment  even  of  that  philosophy^ 
which  delights  in  running  counter  to  the  com- 
mon sense,  and  in  blasting  the  fairest  pro--' 
spects,  of  mankind. 

The  doctrines  of  this  philosophy,  which  de-^ 
spises  equally  the  probabilities  of  reason  and 
the  truths  of  revelation,  are  indeed  beyond 
description  dreadfuL  They  bring  death  to 
the  soul  here,  by  threatening  it  with  death 
hereafter.  They  extinguish  all  the  rising.enci>« 
gies  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  tenderest  sym« 
pathies  of  the  heart.     If  lean  believe  these 
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doct^nes^  4heD  mu^t  I  believe^  that  the  .first 
and  stroogest  of  all  desires^  the  desure  of  livr 
iiig,  has  been  given  for  bo  other  purpose  than> 
that  the  thought  of  its  final  disappointm^iit 
may  destroy  the  relish  of  its  present  grati^-* 
Cation.  Then  must  I  believe,  that  the  hu* 
man  soul,  which,  in  this  state>  can  but  just^ 
expand  its.germ,  and  put  forth  its  blossoms, 
shall  never  realize  its  flattering  promises  of  a 
hai^vest  to  come*  Then  must  I  believe,  that 
all  the  best  afiections  of  nature  obtain  a  sweety 
but  temporary  and  precarious,  indulgence^  in 
the  intercourses  of  friendship,  and  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life,  only  that  the  idea  of 
everlasting  separation  may  come  home  upon 
tiie  soul  in  more  tremendous  horron  What 
is  there — ^in  the  name  of  wisdom,  what  is 
there  in  the  short  and  interrupted  enjoyments 
of  humanity,  that  could  compensate  for  the 
anxiety  and  pain,  which  such  ideas,  must  oc- 
i^sion  to  the  thoughtful,  especially  in  those 
hours  of  sorrow,  when  all  other  consolations 
are  linfflrvailing,  if  not  aided  by  the  consola- 
tioM  of  religion  ?  For  myself,'  I  had  rather 
dream^f  it  were  nothing  but  dreaming?— I 
;  I  had 
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had  rather  dream  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
time3  the  dream  of  immortalitji  than  wake 
once  to  the  realitj,  supposing  it  to  be  one, 
which  would  draw  a  terrific  gloom  over  all 
those  prospepts,  that  mitigate  the  evils  and 
enhance  the  joys  of  man.  But  a  reality  it 
oannot  be,  if  there  is  a  just  and  merciful  God» 
who  rules  the  universe,  and  has  given  to  us 
the  word  of  life* 

Infidel,  cease !  tread  not  with  daring  step 
and  cruel  purpose,  that  hallowed  ground^ 
which  upholds,  and  upholds  well,  whatever 
reason  or  afiection  values  most.  Respect,  at 
least,  the  sensibilities  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and 
leave  to  the  mourner  in  Zion,  O !  leave  bin 
that  faith,  which  alone  can  reconcile  him  to 
the  death  of  others,  which  alone  can  fortify 
his  courage  in  the  prospect  of  his  own,  which 
alone  can  fill  his  heart  with  peace  and  joy  in 
betieving. 

But  why  bespeak  the  forbearance  of  infide- 
lity, when  we  may  securely  defy  its  moit  in- 
veterate enmity?  We  are  covered  with  the 
armour  of  God ;  we  wield  the  weapons  of  ever- 
lasting truth.    We  stand  upon  that  rock^ 

against 
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against' which  the  gates  of  hel  shall  not  pre** 
vail.  We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  the  good  thing, 
which  we  commit  to  him,  till  the  fair  dawn«* 
idg  of  that  mom,  which  shall  give  us  back  all 
that  has  been  excellent  in  wisdom  and  in  vir« 
tne ;  all  that  has  been  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
^mcjj  or  dear  to  the  heart  of  affection. 

Ye^,  ye  venerable  worthies !  who  have  en- 
lightened and  improved  the  world,  it  was  with 
this  prospect  before  you,  that  ye  ccmsumed 
the  midnight  oil  in  laborious  studies — that  ye 
exhausted  the  energies  of  your  minds,  and  the 
strength  of  your  bodies,  in  illustrating  im- 
|)ortant  t^ths,    and  communicating  useful 
knowledge.     Ye  too,  who  have  suffered  per- 
secution  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  ;  who 
have  nobly  thought,  and  bravely  died  in  the 
defence  of  truth — ^yes,  ye  fanned  your  holy 
ambition,  ye  nerved  your  high  and  generous 
resolves,  by  the  desire  and  hope  of  that  divine 
approbation,  which  will  crown  your  labours 
with  eternal  triumph.    Ye  shall  not  lose  your 
expectation^     We  shall  see  you  owned  aiyi 
proclmmed,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembled  uni*- 

1 2  verse. 
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verse,  by  him  who  was  himself  a  vdluntarjr 
victim  to  his  love  of  truth  and  human  happi^'' 
ness.  We  shall  see  you  receive  the  crown  of 
righteousness  from  his  hands,  whose  doctrines 
inspired  you  with  high  purposes ;  whose  spi- 
rit guided  you  in  the  execution  of  them ;  whoso 

•  _ 

example  taught  you  to  labour  and  suffer  for 
God  and  eternity. 

And  ye,  whose  silent  virtues  have  adorned 
Christianity  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  pri'- 
vate  life;  whose  gentle  spirits  and  kind  atten- 
tions have  smoothed  the  brow  of  care,  and 
sweetened  the  cup  of  enjoyment,  and  cheered 
the  circle  of  domestic  relations,  ye  shall  not 
he  forgotten  by  him,  who  answered  so  welt 
the  prophet's  description ;  "  who  fed  hb  flock 
like  a  shepherd ;  who  gathered  the  lambs  with 

his  arm,  and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  and 

•         •  • 

gently  led  those  that  were  with  young."  He 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  who  de- 
lighted iti  encouraging  the  timid,  and  con- 
firming the  doubtful,  will  bring  you  safely  to 
the  peaceful  mansions  of  his  Father's  house, 
and  restore  to  your  sight,  to  your  everlasting 
society,  those  objects,  without  which  heaven 

itself 
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itself  would  be  but  half  a  heaven  to  the  heart 
x>f  sensibility. 

With  such  a  Saviour  and  Friend,  who  has 
thus  destroyed  the  poWer  of  sin  by  declaring 
the  mercy  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  thus 
secured  us  a  victory  over  death  by  the  assur- 
ance of  immortality,  can  we  yet  give,  way  to 
melancholy  or  despondency  in  reflect'mg  on 
our  latter  end?     Can  we  be  greatly  intimi- 
dated at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  who  is 
stripped  of  all  his  deadly  weapons?    Or  can 
we  suffer  ourselves,  entertaining  as  we  dq 
these  glorious  views  of  a  future  and  everlast- 
ing union,  to  sorrow  as  others  who  have  no 
hope?    Shall  we  not  rather  join  the  apostle's 
triumph — "  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Q 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"     Thanks  be  lo 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  me  express  my  con6dence,  that  the 
superiority  of  christian  faith,  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  establish,  is  experiment- 
ally  felt  by  those,  who  have  listened  to  this 
discourse.  The  loss  of  a  husband,  of  a  father, 
of  a  pastor,  will  imtu  rally  draw  tears  of  sor* 

row 
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TOW  from  the  eye  of  affection^  and  raise  the 
sigh  of  regret  in  the  bosom  of  friendship  cnr 
t)f  gratitude.  *  But  if  ure  believe  the  precious 
promises  of  the  gospel;  if  we  are  persuaded^ 
that  the  man  who  has  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  truths  and  lived  in  the  practice  of  virtue^ 
IS  gone  before  us  to  receive  his  reward,  the 
conviction  surely  will  soften  the  pang  of  grief, 
and  bind  up  the  broken  heart.  The  loss  may 
be  great,  but  it  is  not  without  a  remedy.  Ibe 
separation  may  be  bitter,  but  it  cannot  be 
lasting.  For  the  day  of  our  redemption  too 
is  drawing  near,  when  we  also  shall  rest  with 
our  fathers,  till  this  ^^  mortal  put  on  immor* 
tality;''  and  then  our  meeting  with  all  that 
we  have  loved  will  be  joyful  and  glorious. 
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ON  THE  INSEPARABLE  CONNECTION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  HABITS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
AND  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  FUTURE 
LIFE. 

<}al.  vi.  7?  8.  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  ncif 
'  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth^ 
that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  sow^ 
eth  to  hisfieshj  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor^ 
ruption ;  hut  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit^ 
shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting* 

It  is  evident  even  to  a  superficial  observer, 
that  the  natural  world  is  governed  by  stated 
laws.  Day  and  night,  seed-time  and  bar* 
Test,  succeed  each  other  in  tbeir  appointed 
seasons.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  grow,  decay 
and  are  reproduced,  with  a  regularity  that 
never  fails.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  lile 
is  continued,  in  all  its  varieties,  by  the  sim« 
ple^  yet  wonderful  ordination  of  each  seed 

and 
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and  each  living  creature's  generatjuig  ita  own 
kind;  so  that  amidst  endless  vari^y^. there 
shall  be  neither  confusion,  nor  redupdanee^ 
nor  uncertainty.  The  regularity  of  the.  moral 
i/v'orld,  though  not  so  apparent  to  common  ob- 
servation, is  established  upon  a  3imilar  plan. 
Certain  laws  are  fixed  by  infinite  wisdom,  for 
the  government  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
other;    and  the  more  closely  we   examine 
them,  the  more  decided  will  be  our  convict 
tioi;i,  that  their  operation  is  constant  and  uni- 
versal.    It  is  not  more  true  in  the  ceconomy 
of  nature,  that  every  seed  produces  its  Uke» 
than  it  is  in  the  oecpnomy  of  mind,  that  the 
implanting   of    certain   principles,    and  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  certain  disposi^ 
tions,  will  be  followed  by  a  consequent  train 
of  moral  effects.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  a  com^ 
plex  machine;  and  owing  to  its  greatly  di- 
versified and  seemingly  inconsistent  move* 
ments^  the  result  of  individual  dispositions  is 
not  so  easily  ascertained.     But  each  has  its 
result,  both  singly  and  in  combination ;  and  in  . 
proportion  as  the  whole  is  well  or  ill  ordered; 
the  general  result  will  be  (happiness  or' misery* 

This 
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This  law  is  not  restricted  to  a  present  state ;  for 
the  apostle  in  our  text  expressly  affirms,  that 
it  will  determine  our  future  condition;  that 
this  condition  will  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  our  conductand  temper,  as  much  as  the  har- 
vest is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sowing. 
'*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  th6 
spirits  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  our  apostle  need  not  be  told,  that  "to 
be  carnally  minded;  to  live  to  the  flesh j  to 
sow  to  the  flesh,''  are  phrases  used  by  him  to 
denote  a  worldly,  sensual  life,  independent  of 
religion,  and  inconsistent  with  that  faith  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  he  was 
preaching  and  inculcating.  On  the  contrary,  ' 
"to  be  spiritually-minded,  to  live  to  the  spirit, 
to  sow  to  the  spirit,"  is  to  cherish  the  gfdwth  ' 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  man ;  to  delight 
in  the  knowledge  of  those  truths,  and  in  the 
practice  of  those  virtues,  which  constitute  the 
support,'  thfe  health,  arid  the  safely  of  the  spi^^ 

ritual  nature. 

Now, 
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Novr,  according  to  the  text,  he  who.  lives 
this  worldly,  sensual  life,  ^^  shall  of  ihe  fladi 
reap  corruption/'  He  shall  find  that  instead 
of  salutary  nourishments  he  has  been  accumu* 
kting  rottenness,  disease,  and  death,  both 
bodily  and  mental;  whilst  he  who  lives  the 
life  of  religion,  cherishing  the  devout  and  so« 
cial  afiections,  and  keeping  in  subjection  all 
the  disorderly  passions  of  his  nature,  ^*  shall 
of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting  f  and  that  by 
a  result  as  natural  and  as  sure,  as  the  hus- 
bandman reaps  grain  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  he  committed  to  the  earth. 

What  I  propose  in  addressing  you  from  the 
text  at  this  time  is, 

I.  To  show,  that  the  apostle's  view  of  a 
future  state,  and  particularly  of  future  hap«- 
piness,  as  being  the  natural  produce  of  our  pre- 
aent  temper  and  habits,  is  the  only  view  whieh 
reason  sanctions  or  revelation  teaches. 

II.  To  point  out  some  conclusions  regard- 
ing both  doctrine  and  practice,  which  the 
subject  readily  suggests. 

First, 
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-   Fi  RSTi  Ilet  us  inquire,  whether  the  apbsde^s 
siistnion  in  the text  be  consonant  to  reason. 

And  here  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 
^U  be  a  MBte  of  retribution,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  expectation  of 
tall  mankind.  Without  this  supposition,  tfat 
moval  world  would  be  a  chaos  of  darkness 
arid  incongruity,  of  which  no  rational  ac- 
<3Dunt  could  be  given,  no  satisfactory  vindi- 
cation offered.  Even  when  this  supposition 
is  admitted,  it  will  go  but  a  little  way,  to  re- 
<ioncile  the  plan  of  Providence  to  our  ideas  of 
consistency  and  beauty,  unless  we  connect  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  text.  Grant  with 
some,  that  the  selection  for  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, instead  of  being  determined  by  a  known 
law,  were  to  be  made  by  a  decree,  which  can 
be  known  only  to  God ;  would  this  appear  an 
Appropriate  retribution?  Or  would  it  be  an 
appropriate  encouragement  to  undergo  the 
labours  and  mortifications  of  a  probationary 
state?  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  would  be  an 
abode  of  language  to  call  it  probationary; 
ibr^tonlycaribedeemedastateofprobation^ 
in  which  there isa necessary  otHinection  between 

the 
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the  trial  and  the  result,  and  where  it  de* 
pends  upon  ourselves,  either  to  observe  o^ 
to  neglect  the  conditions,  on  which  we  lAust 
be  judged.     If  it  does  not  depend  upon' our*- 
selves,  these  conditions  are  a  mere  nullity; 
and  if  there  is  no  fixed  relation,  between  the 
conditions  and  the  result,  the  choice  of  them 
roust  appear  arbitrary  at  least,  if  not  incon* 
grubtts.      Supposing  the  condition  of  future 
happ'uiess  were  the  acquisition  of  a  benevo* 
lent  temper;  and  that,  when  the  happiness 
comes  to  be  awarded,  it  should  be  perfectly 
independent  of  every  social  affection.    We. 
dould  not  say  in  this  case,  that  God  is  unjust; 
because  the  terms  of  the  covenant  are  fulfilled. 
But  wie  could  not  help  saying,  that  there  is  el 
want'  of  congruity  between  the  means  and  the 
end,  between  the  labour  and  the  compensa-^ 
tioQ.  '  And  this  unquestionably  is  a  strong 
objection  to  any  scheme,  which  either  attri^ 
butes  future  happiness  to  an  arbitrary  decree^ 
or  mak^s  it  depend,  not  upon  previous  acquis* 
sitions,  but  upon  some  instantaneous  and  won^o 
derful  change  in  the  capacities  and  dispositions 
of  the  soul.    In  either  case^  where  is  tlie  ead, 

or 


ot  use  of  a  state  (^discipline;  wl»re  the  ns^ 
cessity  of  all  those  labours  and  mortificatioiiS) 
vhich  are  etijomed  by  Scripture^  as  essential' 
to  salvation?  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  ino^» 
ment,  that  a  gracious  God  has  pleasure  in  ini«' 
posing  them  upon  us,  merely  as  tests  of  ob6>% 
dience,  without  any  vieWtto  the  formatioln  of 
such  a  character,  as  is  essential  to  permanent 
enjoyment  ? — Can  we  believe  that  there  i^  kes 
plan  and  consistency  in  that  education,  which 
the  Father  of  all  spirits  is  carrying  on,  with  a 
view  to  futurity^  than  in  that  which  a  wise- 
parent  adopts  for  the  purposes  of  this  worid? 
What  is  the  aim  of  a  parent  in  the  restraints 
which  he  imposes,  in  the  labours  which  he 
exacts,  in  the  correction  which  he  inflicts?! 
Not  surely  to  make  an  ostentation  of  author 
rity  by  the  needless  enforcement  of  a  submit 
sion,  unconnected  with  any  distant  advanta^; 
far  less  to  communicate  pain,  where  nature 
commands  him  to  communicate  pleasiire^ 
This  would  be  unworthy  of  a  Mise^  ■  and  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  a  good  mind.  •  But  when 
we  view  this  discipline,  as  essential  to  the 
£>rmation  of  riioral  worth,,  ats  intended  to  bsnd 

the 
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the  stubbortness  of  untamed  nature^  and.  to « 
beget,  through  early  restraint  judicidnsiy  im*. 
posedi  that  liabit  of  self-government,  which  is 
the  8ure  foundation  of  Mi  the  virtues  i — when 
tre  view  it  as  intended,  in  this  way,  to  secure, 
through  every  stage  of  life,  that  mental  or«» 
der  and  tranquillity,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  solid  enjoyment,  it  assumes  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  aspect;  all  becomes  consistent  and 
beautiful;  and  even  those  means  of  moral  edu-^ 
cation,  which  are  most  laborious  and  painful, 
appear  benevolent  and  appropriate,  by  be* 
idg  regarded  as  the  preparatory  discipline  foe 
the  attainment  of  wisdom,  and  the  business 
%>£  the  world. 

But  if  the  fitness  of  this  discipline  is  con^* 
spicuous,  even  in  that  education,  which  by 
the  constitution  of  nature  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  life,  how  much  more  must  it 
strike  us,  whan  we  are  convinced  that  its  uti- 
lity is  not  confined  withiq  this  narrow  limit  ; 
but  that  the  same  habits  which  it;  forms  and 
strengthens,  as  the  foundation  of  respectable 
lity  and  happiness  here,  are,  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Providence^  to  be  the  ejQSk:ient  cause 


of  our  more  elevated  joys  hereafcer !    Surely 
the  analogy  of  the  cases,  and  the  conaisteBoy 
which  the  whole  progressive  scheme  of  moral 
governmeot  derives  from  this  intimate  con^ 
nectioD  between  its  successive  stages,  reodee 
the  doctrine  of  the  text  in  the  highest  degree 
probable.     In  truth,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
in&ncy  of  our  existence,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  conceive  what  end  can  be  answered  by 
it,  but  that  of  gaining  habits,  which  by  a  ne^- 
cessary  tendency  may  beget  an  aptitude  and 
a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  that  moral  man-* 
hood,  to  which  we  are  destined  by  divine 
goodness.     If  our  virtuous  principles  alnd 
pious  dispositions  are  to  operate  only  througii 
the  present  li£b,  the  profit  of  the  harvest  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  cultures 
But  if  they  are  to  become  a  source  of  peiv* 
manent  enjoyment,  what  expense  can  be  tM 
great,  what  labour  too  assiduous,  that  tends 
to  cherish  and  confirm  themi 

This  argument  derives  strength  from  the 
consideration,  that  it  enables  us  to  comprehend, 
in  some  degree,  the  cause  and  manner  of  our 
future  happiness*  We  all  know  firom  experience 

the 
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the  .?)B^t  which  pur  habits  Jiavp  ij^  f^ttggj 
fTQSffit  enjoyment.  We  knoW)  that  the  QWIhj9 
of  deyout  afiectipos,  till  tljiey  se|:t^^^  ^^.^.^ 
ponatant  reference  of  every  thing  to.Gpd^^nd 
a  cop/^tant  resignation  to  all  his  ap^intments. 
bocoojiQS,  even  in  this  world  of  imperfection,^  a 
yjQi;irce  of  holy  complacency  anddelight^  which 
a,  pious  man  would  not  exchange  for*  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies.  We  know,  that  £pod* 
will  to  man,  emanating  from  love  to  God,  and 
pjitarished  into  a  living  and  permanent  win* 
,ciple^  till  it  banish  from  the  bosom  the  to&* 
iQCxiting  feeBngs  of  jealousy,  envy,  and  ven^* 
gpance,  is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  the.  ge« 
auiae  pleasures  of  the  social  state,  and  that 
^Ihese  pleasures  spring  from  the  temper,  as  cer^ 
J(iinly  as  water  from  its  source.  This  is 
matter  of  experience ;  and  we  can  compre* 
^nd  how  these  fountains  of  delight,  purified 
from  all  that  is  corrupting  in  our  present  coq«- 
ditioq,  and  flowing  in  a  stream  clearer  and 
more,  abundant,  may  furnish  mental  refresh^ 
(Xnecit  and  joy  through  never-ending  ages.  . 
. .  It  i»  trve^  our  knowledge,  even  on  this  sup-- 
rpositiony  isi.gTeatly  defective.  But  still  we 
.   ;       .  know 


know  in  part ;  we  see  a  little  way,  though  it 
be  ttiroiigh  a  glass  darkly ;  whereas  on  aily 
other,  all  is  tiiysferious  and  unintelligible.  '• 

t/pon  these  grouhds  then,  it  appears  fkir 
to  codclude,  with  the  apostle,  that  there  is 
an  indissoluble  connection  established  by  Di- 
vine wisdom,  between  the  sowing  of  this  and 
the  harvest  of  another  life ;  and  this  doctrine 
is  not  only  consonant  to  reason,  but  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  sacred  penmen  uniformly  describe  the 
heavenly  world,  as  a  social  state,  in  which  a 
happiness  inseparably  connected  with  the  so« 
cial  nature,  springs  from  communion  with  the 
assembly  of  the  first  born,  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect;  a  communion,  elevated 
by  the  converse  of  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the 
New  covenant,  and  gladdened  by  the  more 
sensible  presence  of  God  the  Father  of  all. 
Our  L«ord  himself  represents  this  happiness 
under  the  figure  of  a  social  repast ;  a  mar- 
riage feast ;  and  under  that  of  a  kingdom^  of 
which  he  himself  will  be  the  head,  and  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  liisr  ser- 
vice/the  administrators,  according  to  their 

K  respective 
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r^pectiv^  ijnerits.    The  apos);le  ^^o^s  jSairtber^ 
and  consoles  those,  who  mourned  for  tb^dead,. 
by  the  animating  idea^  that  in  ^l^  asse^i^lji^ 
or  kingdom  of  the  just,  they  should  rejpio^ 
the. objects  of  their  dearest  affection ;  a  topiq 
of  consolation  which  would  be  altogether  illu-r 
sory,  if  our  affections  are  not  to  be  grati%5} 
hereafter,  by  the  same  intercourses  and  aa^cy; 
ciations,  the  same  occupations  and  joys,  to  ^ 
which  we  have  been  here  accustomed,  ?W^. 
wh^ch  have  so  identified  themselves  with  our . 
modes  of  thinkii^g,  and  feeling,  as  to  fora>  • 
an  e^^ential  part  of  our  moral  constitution* 

Our  Lord,  in  the  account  which  he  givea^ 
of  the  last  judgment,  ayrards  the  heavenly 
happiness  to  those,  who  have  strengthened  thp^ 
benevolent  affections  by  the  consts^nt  per-^ 
formance  of  all  the  offices  of  humanity  ^  .^nd 
b^  tells  his  disciples,  that  for  their  exertions  in 
the  great  Qa^3e  of  truth  and  charity,  tb^y  , 
shpuld  sit  with  himself  upon  twelve.  throRes^ 
jud^Dg  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Now,  who 
dpes  not  jierceive,  that  in  this  a^aignmenti^^ 
tbefe  is  a  natural  connection  between  thiQ 
labour  and  the  compensation;  between  the 

habit 
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hkbit  acquired,  and  the  happiness  thalE  U  to  foU 
IdW?  f'dr  in  advancing  them  to  this  high  sW- 
tiori^  their  Master  opens  to  them  a  vider  and! 
liidi^  glbrious  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
vfery  *benevolence,'  which  constituted  their  ho- 
n6ut  atid  delight  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
bation. 

'  It  were  easy  to  direct  your  attention  to* 
many  other  passages,  from  which  the  same  in- 
ference may  be  deduced.  One,  t  think,  is 
particularly  striking,  and  that  shall  suffice. 
It  IS  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
where,  after  having  expressed  his  ardent  affec« 
tion  to  his  beloved  converts,  and  his  regret, 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  seeing  them, 
the  apostle  breaks  out  into  this  animated  ap- 
peal, **  For  what  is  oiir  hope  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rcgoidng?  Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence 
of  our  Lotd  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming?" 
If'FaulHad  hot  been  assured,  that  the  feelings 
of  .dttachment,  which  he  cherished  towards 
hkrTb^salonian  converts,' would  be  renewed  ^ 
aild'  gratified  in  another  state,  this  appeal 
wOtAd  be' nothing  better  than  empty  decia-  ' 
nfetioril     When  we  consiiierit  as  suggested 

*  K  2  by 
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by  tjiis  assurance,  and  expre^siv,e  ^  pjT  it^^jce^r- 
tainty,  it  is  highly  appropriate,  stnkjij^.^^ 

^eautifaL  ..    -      •. '  i.  ni 

'  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  by  t^b.yii^iif^ 
of  the  subject,  too  much  is  attributed  to  map^^ 
too  little  to  God,  and  to  the  m^^diation  of  hi^i 
Son. — ^I  answer,  that  in  thb  scheme  God  ^U, 
all  in  all ;  because  it  is  by  his  sole  appoii^t^ 
ment,that  the  indissoluble  connection  between, 
present  habits  and  future  happiness  is  esta^^ 
blished ; — ^because  the  faculties,  opportunities, 
and  helps,  by  M'hich  we  are  enabled  to  gaii>^ 
and  to  improve  these  habits,  all  originate  frofti/ 
bis  fulness,  and  are  all  rendered  efficient  by., 
his  blessing*     As  to  the  mediation  of  Ci|n^]t^. 
tiiat  forms  a  leading  part  of  the  great  plaii  pf, 
providence  for  producing  a  temper  and  c]btft- 
racter,  suited  to  the  joys  of  immortality*  Fw, 
h^  has  declared  on  the  authority  of  hijsFcfrM 
ther,  that  the  penitent  shall  receive,  throufh 
him,  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  th^.  h^^,^ . 
piiiess  which  he  revealed  should  not  depera 
upon  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and  oblatioiv^;  bii|;,. 
upon  the  inward  state  of  the  afiecti9ns  y  upon 
our  resignation  to  God;  and  ou;  good  will  to 
■"  ■■^''^'  ■-■'  ■  •     "    all 
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dff  Alls'  ratibrikl '  creatures.  By  Jesus  Christ 
€tiii  gtece;  ^0  necessary  to  our  encouragetnen^ 
in  virtue,  is  communicated — by  his  death  %na 
riSsurrecf^o'n  it  is  cohfirmed  ;  and  it  strength* 
^s  ahd  aniniates  all  the  motives  to  cultivate 
Keavehly-minaedness  and  virtue,  by  setting  in 
die  strongest  light,  the  necessity  and  advao- 
tage  of  working  out  our  own  salvation,  lest, 
we  should  incur  the  condemnation  of  those, 
^ho  turn  God^s  grace  into  wantonness. 

If  I  have  been  in  any  degree  successful 
in  establishing  the  inseparable  connection 
between  present  habits  and  future  happiness, 
yon  will  readily  admit  the  justice  of  those 
conclusions,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to . 
draw  from  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  correct  and  re-., 
gnlaie  all  our  notions  of  the  future  world,  by 
this  leading  vfew. 

'^bo  many  Christians,  from  not  attending  . 
siritStiently  to  the  plan  pursued  by  providence, 
itnftietr  Jnteflectual  and  moral  education,  are 
v^  a(pt'¥o  entertain  confused  and  romantic 
idfiSSyipon  tliis  important  point.  They  seem 
to^'suppos^;'  that  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  scene 

ii«^  utterly 
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wW^sIjr  uolike,  in  all  its  pav^s,.  t^  jti^  jbpi 
,which  we  are  now  acting.  They  ,fanfy;,,:j¥i^ 
puj:any  solid  ground,  that  ](  c^  se@,  that,tl^ 
lyJpLok  iCQnstitution  of  huni^  i^atare,,  i>vijtb  ajU 
tjhe  sources .  of  human  enjoyment,  is  to  ujh 
d«rgo  a  thorough  change;  that  we  are  to 
be  transported  in  a  moment  into  a  new  spr 
cie^y,  and  raised  in  a  moment  to  an  equality 
with  those  beings,  who  are  now  so  far  afapFe 
us.  These  airy  visions  are  built  upon  some 
figurative  descriptions  in  holy  writ,  which 
tfiken  literally,  and  coloured  by  the  workjpga 
of  imagination,  bewilder  and  pervert  the  judg. 
ment,  till  all  rational  ideas  are  lost  in  the 
clouds  of  mysticism. 

; .  It  is  not  denied,  that  on  this  theme  the  scrips 
tijres  employ,  as  well  they  may,  a  lofty  styl9« 
We  are  told,  that  such  things  are  reserved  for 
tbem  that  love  God,  *^  as  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  beard,nor  the  heartof  map  conceived  i** 
aod  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  happip^s 
thus  represented,  will  very  far  ezceed.any  no^ 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  it  in  this  our  nonage 
of  existence.  With  M^hat  facility  tlie^qul  may 
4Ct,  when  clo^bejd  with  its  spiritual  body  ; 

how 
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h'ow'idt  itk  capacities  may  be  instantan^oosty 
^hferg^d,  and  its  affections  quickened  t6  a 
rhdre  delightfdl  apprehension  of  ihese  objects, 
ij!  is  impossible  for  Us  to  say.  On  such  points 
^e  are  left  in  ignbrance,  becaase  faftter  atid 
niore  determinate  knowledge,  might  have  on- 
fitted  us  for  those  duties  and  enjoy mehtstteat 
are  suited  to  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.'  But 
this  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  woiild  be 
altogether  unlike  the  Divine  proceedings  in 
other  respects,  if,  after  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  by  our  own  efforts  for  the  impfovemertt 
of  that  nature  which  God  gave  us,  we  shbuld 
be  called  away  to  receive  anbther  nature,  aftd 
to  derive  our  enjoyment  from  other  source.^, 
^ith  which  we  are  Utterly  unacquainted. 
Where  would  be  the  profit,  naturally  arising 
from  the  discipline  of  the  affections,  if  all  tfasit 
relates  to  futurity  is  to  be  a  new  creation  ? 
The  schemes  of  providence  are  progressive. 
They  have  their  stages  in  a  regular  succession, 
^ach  connected  by  intermediate  steps*  And 
is  the  connection  to  be  wholly  broken  by  the 
trttnsitibn  froto  this  tb  another  Syorld  ?  It  can- 
niJi  hei  **We  shiaill  caj'ry  the  httman  nature 
*    -  with 


v^}tif$i'We  f^Utin  exist  e^BamadiMidgif^ 
iit^^<st2ite  of  advancement,  but  \rTth  burliiiic 
t^ebtoalaDd  moral  faculties  uitaUered,  any 
ianl^er  than  by  a  glorious  addition  (o*  thaf- 
sltength^  their  purity  and  their  eMcetience. 

^^  That  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  \tBj8 
will  be  greatly  extended ;  that  our  sphere  of 
activity  and  enjoyment  will  be  greatly  en^ 
lasted ;  that  our  feelings  of  moral  beauty,  and 
the  pleasure  arising  from  them  will  be  greatly 
l^ightened  ;  that  our  social  converse,  undifr* 
turbed  by  jealousy  and  envy,  will  be  delight- > 
fill  beyond  the  sweetest  dreams  of  fancy, — all 
this  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.     But  in 
our  very  anticipations  of  this  bliss,  we  desire 
and  hope  as  men.     We  build  our  future  esc- 
peetations  upon  our  present  experience.     We 
ttiink  of  a  happiness  which,  in  a  degree,  tre- 
ha>re  tasted;  which  is  conformable  to  our  na« 
ture^  and  adapted  to  its  <;apaci ties ;  in.etiten>* 
ing  upon  which,  we  shall  merely  advance, 
w^  accelerated  progreas,  in  that  coarse  of 
piety  and  enjoy  menti  which  religion  prescribes 
as  the  necessary' preparation-fer  immortatity. 

^  The  xmtn  wi»yih^:  haliitualty  iift^d  ap  his 

soul 


bm Fio^eA upon j^artfa^  will  be i able  tf>.pr«w. 

bjiin>  iol  Jbigfaer:  stFaina,  and  with  more  wfiktid  *. 

ffrjvt)iury  ia  be&Ven*  He  whose  heart  has-  been. 

often  -expaiided  by  the  sacred  irapjmlsea  j<^ 

beoevoleiice^  will  be  furnished  with  higfaen  ^c* 

oaisiona  of  doing  and  enjoying  goodj^  wbiidt^ 

those  who  have  sweetened  all  their  affectiQnSb 

qmidst  the  endearments  of  domestic  hfe,  wijyii 

h^BtTi^  these  afiections .  gratified  in  fuller  t^e%ti 

sure^  by  the  renewal  of  their  virtuous  friendn( 

shif>s  in  a  purer  form,  and  by  that  union  with. 

a  common  Redeemer,  which  will  cement  all. 

our  connections  and  elevate  all  our  joys«         i 

,  -StiiJ,  however,  these  joys  in  their  highest 

elevations,  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  re-^ 

fincAnent  and  progression  of  those,  which  are 

founded  here  upon  the  love  of  God  and  gQg^<» 

ness.  .  They  will  be  the  natural  crop,    s^^ 

cordtng  to  our  doctrine^  from  the  sowi^g^of 

piety  and  virtue;  the  product  of  that  ciiltu^e 

which  religioo  ei\)oios,  and  without  whigh  A^fi 

purposes  .o/'.religion  can  never  b/e  aR$werp^. , 

aUy»  Tbia  vierw  of  he»vwileiKl«  tQ  anqtber 

oQricijtfioii^jTiKr  that  it$.etijSQi(q»jft)3  wUl  bejofi- 
J  nitely 
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*  -      ^  ' 

nitely  diveofsified^  acconclmg  to" thei  diversity 
df'tfeikip^n,  pursaits,  and  attainlyients  >14ti6Dg 
tfae'individiials,  who  are  admitted  to  it. 
f:  If  our  happiness,  according  to  tUe  text,  i^ 
4o  depend  upon  what  we  are  in  oar  disposi* 
tionsi^  tipon  what  we  possess  of  pious  affeiclions, 
and  heavenly  virtues,  then  that  happiness 
must  vary,  with  the  variety  and  degree  of 
culture  and  production.  It  were  contrary  to 
dl  our  natural  ideas,  and  to  all  the  analogies, 
irhich  the  conduct  of  providence  suggests,  ta 
stippose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  virtuous,  but 
igiiorant  peasant  is  qualified  for  the  identical 
kind  and  degree  of  happiness,  which  is  suited 
to  the  soul  of  a  Newton  or  a  Milton.  This 
in>ald  be  to  suppose  a  new  creation.  The  uti^ 
cultivated  mind,  however  pious  and  good,  ao* 
cDrding  to  the  extent  of  its  views,  must  be 
exipanded  by  new  discoveries,  before  it  can 
comprehend  those  sublime  ideas,  which  were 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  these  wonderfiil  men. 
Evtery  one  will  find  companions  meet,  and  joy  s 
propoi-tioned  to  his  intellectual  and  moral 
loiprovement.  But  to  suppose'  that  a  d^vbut 
ptesant,  is'  to  overleap  at  once  all  the*  ibteir^ 

mediate 
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yf>^4'iaM  diateqoe  hy  wbieb  he  Is  divided /foom 
t^'i^fffitoin  And  to  be  rendered  bis  equd;  bjr.a 
miraclet  .i»  ft  Q9lben  whicb  derives  no  eounfeet- 
j^moe  eitbei:  from  reason,  or  from  revelation, 
li^liy  understood.  Scripture  expressly 
aerCs  degrees  of  happiness;  and  these  degri 
most  be  regulated  by  the  difference  of  attain^, 
ments.  The  virtues  of  a  peasant  may  be  as 
genuine,  and  are  altogether  as  acceptable  to 
Qq4»  as  those  of  the  wisest  man  on  earths 
He  will  accordingly  reap  the  fruits  of  them, 
by  beiag  as  happy,  as  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  will  admit ;  whilst  that  knowledge 
will  go  on  in  a  regular  progress  towards  :per^ 
£^ction,  and  prepare  him  for  advancing  to 
proportionable  heights  of  glory.  But  still, 
if  a  Newton  has  been  as  virtuous  in  his  mora 
olevated  sphere,  as  the  peasant  in  hisi  bum« 
bier  station,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
^tcmisbing  endowments  of  the  former^  wiU 
accompany  him  to  the  future  world,  and 
he  will  preserve  the  superiority  in  knowledge 
wd  io  bs^iness  which  he  carnes  with  faioi. 

.TJais  is  evident^  and  fully  taught  by.  that 

parable  of  our  Locd,  in  which  he  wIk)  received 

.. ..  1  the 
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t^  ^Qtal^ois  IS' placed  higher,  iUki  be^^o 
had  only  £,ve9  tbou^  the  ktter  t^na  «qin£y^ 
diligent  in  i^Qpiproveiiieot  •  with  the  tfonnBTv   -   '• 
.  It  h  variety  of  nature  and  •eoidol^flDent  wfaiefe- 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest.  beftlllies<^OQ^' 
world.     The  whole  chain  of  exbtenoe  is  thus 
filled  up«  Animal  life  rises  by  progressive  steys. 
to  jnaiit.  and  one  man  differs  from  anotliery 
through  a  graduated  scale  of  intelleotoldl  £iUi 
c^Jity  and  moral  attainments;  so  that  you  faafie 
tl|e  powers  of  mind  and  the  beauties  of  vjr«*^ 
tuj^  of  eyery  class  and  every  degree,  in  9m 
asQending    progression,    from  the   dawn  o£ 
mgntal  excellence  in  the  untutored  Indian^  tx>! 
its-efialgent  glory  in  him,  who  penetrated  the' 
secrets  of  nature  and  unfolded  all  her  laws;** 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe, — does  not 
our  view  of  the  text  lead  us  to  believe,  that' 
this,  variety  will  constitute  one  charm  in  hea«^ 
ve^t.fia  itdoes  on  earth;  that  good  men' of^ 
eve^.  description  will  meet  their  ecpials,  pw^  \ 
sei^ing^facukbs  and  habits  sunikir  6i  ttei|<^^^^ 
owjQ^.i^nd  fitted)b(f  tjbl^t^  aioiikiritg^ilaEitiiititig^  ^ 

togf^i)}pT  ii|L  $bo  sqcBe  p^rsyifss  or^  •  t^n^^sb  £  ^ 
;  ^  That 
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l.ri^. 


pi^ittoTfv  mil  purrait,  in  the  faeavenly  Mite,  B 
a  suppQsrtidniso  ccMisMM^nt  to  aH  that  w^' 
htitsnrof  tbe  Dii^e  proceedingd,  that  we  <An 
searcely  dtebtbf  itg  truth;  and  if  it  be  tfue;* 

» 

vfe^  ton  doubt  a9  little,  that  it  will  arise,  ih  a;' 
^teat  iBeasore,  £rom  that  variety  of  oeciipa-'^ 
tipo  and  pursuit,  to  which  we  have  been  habi«^ 
tttated  in  the  world  of  probation.  .     '  -^ 

;  A  devout  and  virtuous  temper  is  formed  by  ' 
a  different  process  in  different  individuals;  and' ' 
men  of  similar  dispositions  and  modes  of  thinfe^  * 
ing  naturally  unite  more  closely  together.^ 
Why  should  not  these  affinities  have  place 
hereafter  P     Why  should  not  those,  wiiose 
business  it  has  been  to  admire  the  works  ahd  ' 
ways  of  God  in  this  world,  be  drawn  towards  " 
one  another  in  the  next,  by  that  bent  of  ihihd, 
wbiofa  such  studies  produce?    whibit  iiiow 
agjRiiii  mho  have  served  God  in  a  more  atitiv^s ' 
sphere;  who  have  employed  thdir  powets^itit ' 
ii39pea!^i^g  the  instttittkms  of  society;  os  in' 
in^taatingt  the  great  tratte  of  religidn;  or  in 
ste^ittVi^ithB  pbogres^  of  corro^oik'  aodNriipe 

in  a  degenerate  -a^   will  as  i«adily  ibrrb:' 
'.i^  other 
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qtlfiar  i«8ftociations^  that  the3^  tilUj '  cMiveftd 
together  of  the  wonders  of  thM  ^gMdM^r' 
vliich  <eithdr   prospered  their  ^humble  'tn^ 
deairaitrai^  or  by  defeating  thetk  ibt  the  tti&L 
mrat,  prepared  for  truth  and  virtue  a  more 
glorious  and  more  permanent  trmmph. 
*  Tins  view  of  the  future  world  is  not  only 
agmeable  io  reason ;  but  animating  to  the  ima-^ 
gination,  and  soothing  to  the  heart.    Itgir^ 
Hf  the  hope  of  renewing  our  best  joys  add 
diir  dearest  connections,  in  a  purer  and  morcT 
enl^ted  form.    We  are  not  to  enter  upoti  tf ' 
aeene  altogether  new;  or  to  associate  wilih 
ben^^  with  whom  we  have  no  previous  ac^ 
quaihtance :  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  uni*^ 
tbd  with  our  equals,  who  have  moved  in  « 
fiimlar.aphefe;  nay  with  kindred  spirits,  "wW 
have  been  endeared  tot  our  hearts  by  the  ti^*' 
of  aflfedtion  and  the  offices  of  love,  and  wba 
wtllAhailouo  arrival  in  those  mansions;  firtiA 
whieb  ^all  Hihe^  catrses  of  dissension '  will  be 
banUied):  and: wbere  all  the  bonds  «f  friekui^ 
slnpjvtU  beTeademd  lirm  and  uniiLt^r^le/  >• 

iSifyi  WieJNwra  from  this^  subjeSrtbte  i^^  • 
iiite;. importance  of  beginning -bi^u^i^r^d 

\    '  ^  '  sedulously 
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8f4^4w^ J^/^prpsecttting  the  gr«ifc  ^wOrk  of  rAi^ 
^fffifHhSfl4  ilP^ral  eduoalioDy  dndt  the  &ti& 
diekisian  .•of,  XniaUpg  for  future  happieeas»  ioi 
ajajr  ca^^,  ^eeooected  with  that  teoiper  «ii4 
those  habits,  iiv^i^  retigion  begets  aadcMK. 
firms  in  the  sooU 

The  romantic  ideas  of  futurity  to  whioh  wq 
have  alluded,  besides  that  they  have  no  fonQH 
dadon  either  in  reason  or  in  scriptane^  tsm^t 
tp^encourage  a  notion,  which  men  ave  of  them«: 
s^ves  too  ready  to  entertain,  becptute  it  flotn 
t^rs  indolence,  and  begets  ^  security «  If  we 
cj^  persuade  ourselves,  th^t  our  8alvat«)n/de<f: 
pends  upon  some  cause,  altogether  twoon^. 
melted  with  our  present  character ;  th^tt  Godk' 
by  aqme  x^iraoulous  change,  independent  o£ 
all  /Qfir  former  habits,  will  fit  us  at  onee  fop 
the  scene  upon  which  we  are  to  entery  the: 
tran^itiqn  is  very  easy  to  anoth^  o[nnionf  viz#* 
thf^tjlie  improvement  of  our  tempet,  m^  tbe> 
r(|^|tIfttiQn  of  our  passiont  «nd  habits^  an^  of 
little  conseqpenqe.  And  c«n  it  be  deQiedy 
that  aqigp^,t99|  mapyi  ^bo  plqiiie:tli*mselve« 
u|)q^jt^  Qjrth^oxy  ;0f  tl^ir  ^^  tteeffrots 
of  |h^  <^jf^|9n:are  (pf^l^fiikt?  Are  there  not. 
.^;  ..vi;J.^  instances 
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iMtaRceft  innumerable  of  men,  who  have  id^ 
dolged  in  wickedness  to  their  last  momentSf 
and  have  yet  been  taught  to  hope  for  salva* 
fion^  because  they  are  enabled,  as  they  SBy$ 
hy  an  act  of  faith,  to  lay  hold  of  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ?  as  if  Jesus  Christ  had  come 
to  reverse  the  order  of  the  moral  world,  by 
making  a  wicked  man  righteous,  an  impious 
man  godly,  in  a  moment !  As  if  Jesus' Christ, 
after  having  worked  so  many  miracles  to  ren- 
der his  doctrine '  effectual  for  our  moral  im» 
provement,  were  to  continue  his  miracles  on 
account  of  those,  who,  by  an  obstinate  per* 
aererance  in  vice,  have  insulted  his  laws,  and 
defied  his  authority  through  life,  and  then 
begin  to^call  upon  him  at  the  hour  of  death! 
Is  this  the  proper  hour  for  planting  or  cheiisb- 
ing  the  seeds  of  Christian  virtue?  Are  the 
whole  bent  and  habits  of  the  mind  to  be 
changed  in  a  day?  Alas!  such  is  the  way- 
wardness of  our  nature  and  the  strength  o€ 
our  passions,  that  to  bring  them  into  habi- 
tual  subjection,  requires  vigorous  and  long 
continued  exertion.  And  the  very  best  of  me%^ 
even  when  their  affections   are  rendered  as 

heavenly* 
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bS|V;9f^»  i^ap/A^is  .31;^  adrait$,.  fiad  it  .^ii^flfft: 
^^11i^j\9iW^'l^^  ^  mercifiil  to  nje  .a  sjunir^'; 
^}^^,^ijl^ciwJ  i^^wayji  qonfidenJ;,  .an4  oo(^ 
^f^t ,tpQ  upoa  the  wje^kest  ground*  Fqr,  d.i?7 
C[^g4f*cIiojgj  the  ai^cos^ry  conD^ction  betwe^^ 
%,X\^ei  ^  gofvJb^s^here  and  a  life  c^.£;V>fX 
l^eafter,  the  fapatic  boasts^  that  be  is  amo^g 
tj^  cdect,  not  bepause .  be  has  added  ^9..  b^ 
ffltb)  virtu?;  but  because  be  trusty  to. t^ 
I^i;it3  of  Cbrist  alone  for  sidvatiou.  £v.9fjf 
If/fPy  b«  bis  attainments  wbat  tbe^  ^Yt  ]f 
'^ebted  for  all  that  be  is,  or  can  be^  tp  ^ 
^Bftce.pf  God  in  Christ  Jesqs.  Bi)t  mqI^i^^ 
l^pugb  the  influence  of  this  grace,  be^  hofi 
j^Qiight  bis  afiections  to  a  heavenly  fr^Kiqf^ 
h^^  cannot  be  fit  for  a  heavenly  happine^^; 
]^t  us  not  be  deceived ;  God  is  not  ny^ck^* 
;V^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  Jji^ 
«)80  reap/'  Detached  and  occasional  acts,  ^f 
.^^h  QC  of  duty,  can  pever  form  a  permanent 
lQ}i9rap.tert  nor  fit  us  for  permanent  qii^py- 
4Kttt,  ev^n  in  thi&  state^  much  les^.in.a 
^Wtter.  We  must  look,  for  tb^  ^^ett^  t^r^ 
iwhitmil  temf^voi  mn^  iw0^^  hgi.^^ 
^aflyrnparq^  by  yii«MAft4«ly.  cl)f4^«dl»e4^^ 
:       . ,  ,  L  invigorated, 
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iayigorated^  in  ihe  course  of  a  good  life.  And 
surely^if  any  consideration  can  impel  us  in  this 
course;  can  render  us  watchful  and  active  in 
duty,  it  must  he  the  belief,  that  there  can  be 
no  security  for  a  glorious  eternity,  but  in 
those  habits,  which  the  soul  carries  with  her 
from  the  world  of  probation. 

Is  it  possible  to  beUeve  tbis  seriously,  and 
yet  postpone  the  acquisition  of  these  ha- 
bits? Alas!  that  age  to  which  they  are  so 
often  deferred,  will  overtake  us  little  inclined, 
and  less  able  to  enter  upon  a  task,  which  re- 
quires all  the  energies  of  a  mind  unimpaired 
by  years,  and  unshaken  by  bodily  or  mental 
disease.  There  is  a  point,  beyond  which  iudo- 
lence  is  sddom  roused,  guilt  seldom  reclaimed; 
wd  even  between  us  and  this  point,  who 
ec^n  promise  himself  security  from  accidents, 
which  may  suddenly  overturn,  or  from  causes, 
which  may  insensibly  undermine  that  faculty 
of  raason,  upon  the  soundness  of  which  both 
0ur  usefulness  in  this  statei  and  our  prepara- 
tion for  a  better,  must*  depend? 
'  ^  The  seed^  of  mentaU  as  well  as  bodily  dis^ 
euet  tbougjb.  not  diaoeniible  i>y  oaijM^vfs  or 

others. 
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Others,  may  lie  dormant  in  our  constitution ; 
may  even  at  this  moment  be  advancing  to 
maturity.  How  often  do  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, where  we  had  no  previous  reason  to 
suspect  their  existence!  and  how  ought  it 
to  humble  the  proudest  of  those,  who  are 
proud  of  superior  endowments,  when  they  are 
reminded,  that  some  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as 
best  men,  who  have  illuminated  and  adorned 
our  world,  have  in  this  way  sunk  into  per- 
manent gloom,  or  been  impelled  to  acts  of 
desperation!  It  is  too  true  that  men  of  the 
greatest  sensibility  are  most  exposed  to  this 
awful  visitation.  Can  any  one  of  us  say, 
that  this  fkte  may  never  be  his  own?  How 
soon  may  the  growing  irritation  of  our  ner* 
vous  system,  over  which  we  have  no  controul, 
produce  a  corresponding  irritation  of  temper, 
with  unreasonable  antipathies  against  those, 
who  are  the  objects,  at  this  moment,  of  our 
terlderest  regard!  Nay,  bow  speedily,  in  the 
fMgredB  of  (his  awful  malady,  nay  e^l^ 
our  love  of  life,  as  well  as  of  all  that'  rendered 
9f^  dtaainhlei  be  overcome  and  extihgubhed! 
Aljfd  9fadtt'  Mr6  yet  cofttihUe  pi'6ad,  and  v^, 
•     •  %  2  and 
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and  indifferent  to  the  chances  of  mortality  P 
Ought  we  not  to  reflect,  that  if  this  or  any 
thing  similar  should  overtake  us,  our  oppor- 
tunities for  eternity  are  gone  for  ever?  And 
in  the  contemplation  of  it,  should  we  not  be 
roused  to  a  salutary  anxiety  about  the  state 
of  our  moral  and  rehgious  temper? 

If  we  have  laboured  with  success  in  the 
days  of  mental  vigour,  to  render  that  temper 
meet  for  heaven,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  as- 
surance, that  the  advantage  cannot  be  for- 
feited, by  any  act  or  circumstance,  proceed- 
ing either  from  a  temporary  or  permanent  de- 
rangement of  the  reasoning  power.  A  cha- 
racter otherwise  pious  and  respectable,  can 
never  suffer  from  such  a  cause,  either  in  the 
judgment  of  a  considerate  man,  or  in  the  ap- 
probation of  a  merciful  God.  Strange  indeed 
must  be  the  cast  of  that  man's  mind^  who  can 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  safety  of  such 
a  soul  as  that  of  a  Cowper,  would  be  afiected 
by  the  wanderings  of  his  disordered  imagina- 
tion«  His  treasure  of  devotion  and  of  vir* 
tue  was  secure  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
even  when  he  deemed  lumself  a  reprobate,  un- 
worthy 
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worthy  to  be  saved  ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
less  secure,  if  he  had  accomplished  what  he 
once  attempted,  than  if  he  had  died,  as  good 
men  have  often  done,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a 
fever,  uttering  imprecations. 

What  an  argument,  what  an  encourage- 
ment for  us,  Uable  as  we  are  to  similar  visi- 
tations, to  acquire  that  in  the  day  of  our 
health,  of  which  no  disease  of  body  or  of  mind, 
that  is  unconnected  with  moral  guilt,  can  ever 
deprive  us !  And  O  how  consolatory  the  as- 
surance, that  even  should  our  latter  days  be 
deeply  clouded,  by  constitutional  disease  of 
body  or  of  mind,  the  stock  of  devotion  and 
of  Christian  virtues  which  we  now  lay  in,  will 
remain  in  our  possession,  and  go  with  us, 
through  all  the  chances  of  this  life,  to  be  our 
incorruptible  inheritance,  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  Let  this  consideration  stimulate  our 
exertions,  &nd  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
our  minds,  in  that  work  which  God  hath  given 
us  to  do*  Let  us  beware  of  imposing  upon 
ourselves  for  the  encouragement  of  indolence 
and  folly.  "  He  only  that  doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous ;  and  he  only  that  soweth  to  the 

spirit 
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spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting/^ 
If  we  sow  sparingly,  we  shall  also  reap  spa-» 
ringly ;  but  if  we  abound  in  good  works,  we 
shall  abound  also  in  that  harvest  of  glory, 
which  will  be  the  appropriate  reward  of  Chris- 
tian virtue. 


^EKMUN 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FATHER. 

Zechaiiah  i.  5.     Your  fathers^  where 

are  they  ? 

EivERT  hour  brings  some  occurrence  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  mortality.  But  it  hap- 
pens in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  admonition  diminishes  its  efiect. 
The  warning  that  is  often  repeated  soon  be- 
comes uninteresting ;  and  even  the  lessons  of 
the  great  teacher,  Death,  by  growing  familiar, 
cease  to  be  impressive. 

There  are  events,  however,  which  force  even 
upon  the  most  inconsiderate,  a  temporary  con- 
viction, that  they  have  here  no  continuing  city; 
but  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth.  As 
long  as  the  king  of  terrors  conquers  at  a  dis- 
tance, his  gradual  advances  are  not  perceived ; 
bis  sudden  attacks  are  not  apprehended.  But 

wh^n 
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when  he  begins  to  carry  the  war  into  our  own 
dwellings ;  more  especially,  when  he  strikes 
home  upon  those,  who  seemed  to  stand ,  as  a 
rampart,  between  ourselves  and  destruction, 
then  indeed  the  dream  of  indifference  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  ;  we  start  into  reflection  ; 
and  a  prophetic  voice  seems  to  address  us  in 
these  significant  words,  "  Your  fathers,  where 
are  they  ?" 

It  is  a  question  which  must  rouse,  if  any 
question  can.  For  it  brings  us,  as  it  «were,  in 
contact  with  death.  Whilst  our  fathers  live, 
the  danger  appears  remote,  and  tl^  strength 
of  the  enemy  is  not  regarded.  But  when  tbej 
&11,  our  line  of  defence  is  broken ;  'we  open 
our  eyes  to  the  hazards  of  our  situation  ;  the 
conqueror  presents  himself  to  the  imaginations 
glorying  in  his  might;  and  after  crushing  the 
parent,  he  seems  to  put  himself  in  the  very 
attitude  of  aiming  his  next  dart  at  the  unpro- 
tected, trembling  child. 

Is  it  possible  in  such  circumstances  to  be 
unaffected  ?  When  we  behold  those  resigning 
their  lives,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
ours^  can  we  still  remain  indifferent  to  the 

apposite 
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apposite  expostulation,  "  Your  fathers,  where 
are  tiiey  ?*'  Surely  it  is  natural  to  start  at  the 
alarm,  which  providence  thus  sounds  in  our 
ears,  and  to  say  within  ourselves,  "  Where 
they  are,  I  shall  soon  be,  in  the  land  of  si- 
lence ;  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave/' 

But  though  the  loss  of  a  father  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  lesson  of  mortality,  that 
death  can  read ;  and  though  a  Christian  ought 
to  receive  it,  as  a  warning  to  timely  prepara- 
tion ;  yet  this  is  not  the  only  light  in  which  it 
may  be  viewed.  My  present  intention,  is  to 
fiK  upon  some  other  feelings  and  reflections, 
which  such  a  loss  will  naturally  excite  in  a 
contemplative  mind.  By  dwelling  upon  these 
in  our  solitary  moments,  we  may  improve 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  render 
them  subservient  to  the  great  purposes  of 
practice  and  of  consolation.  .  Thus  may  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers  be  converted  into  books 
of  wisdom ;  and  though  dead,  they  may  yet 
speak  for  the  edification  of  those,  whose  hap- 
piness, next  to  their  own  salvation,  was  the 
dearest  and  the  last  wish  of  their  hearts. 

Let  n^e  just  ob^rve,  before  we  proceed, 

that 
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that  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  deatb 
of  those,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  Christy 
and  of  whom  we  may  entertain  the  assured 
hope,  that  they  are  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Now  the  6rst  feelings  which  rise  in 
s(  good  heart,  on  the  loss  of  such  a  father,  are 
feelings  of  grief.  These  will  be  more  or  less 
acute,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  mourner.  But 
they  will  be  experienced,  in  some  degree  or 
other,  by  every  son  and  every  daughter,  who 
acknowledges  the  ties  of  nature  or  religion. 
Those  who  have  long  been  the  object  of  our 
respect  and  affection  cannot  be  lost,  in  any 
circumstances,  without  some  meltings  of  sor- 
row. A  thousand  tender  recollections  come 
crowding  upon  us,  which  to  a  generous  heart 
are  irresistible.  ^^  He  is  gone,  who  laboured 
for  our  sustenance,  who  watched  for  our  safety, 
Miiio  studied  for  our  improvement,  who  prayed 
for  our  success,  who  lived  for  our  happiness. 
And  shall  he  go  without  the  tribute  of  a  tear? 
without  any  memorial  of  that  gratitude  and 
love,  upon  which  he  had  so  many  urgent 
claims  ?  Could  I  ever  again  look  up  to  heaven 

with 
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With  those  eyes,  that  refused  to  weep  over  the 
ashes  of  a  father  ?  Or  will  God  continue  to 
regard  me  as  his  child,  if  I  am  a  stranger  to 
those  emotions,  which  are  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  filial  duty?*' 

Such  sentiments  are  congenial  to  every  well 
regulated  mind.  They  are  felt,  even  when  a 
father  is  taken  from  us  in  circumstances  of 
infirmity  and  pain,  the  continuance  of  which 
would  render  enjoyment  hopeless  to  him, 
and  be  to  us  a  source  of  perpetual  anxiety. 
This,  however,  is  a  tone  of  grief,  which  softens 
vrithout  oppressing  the  heart ;  which  inclines 
it  to  a  devout  acquiescence  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  Divine  wisdom,  and  prepares  it  for 
those  reflections  upon  providence  and  futu- 
rity, by  which  all  its  best  afiections  are  en* 
couraged  and  invigorated. 

But  how  much  is  filial  sorrow  deepened, 
where  a  father  is  cut  ofTin  the  midstof  strength 
and  usefulness,  whilst  his  children  were  che- 
rishing the  fond  expectation  of  being  intro- 
duced into  life  under  his  paternal  protection, 
and  nursed  into  virtue  by  his  counsels  and  ex- 
ample !    Here  the  tears  of  affection  are  em* 

bittered 
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bittered  by  the  feeling  of  personal  destitution; 
by  the  pang  of  disappointed  hope,  and  by  all 
those  nameless  apprehensions  of  future  evil, 
inrhich  force  themselves  upon  the  trenibiing 
fancy  in  this  season  of  distress. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  desponding  or- 
phan is  ready  to  exclaim  in  anguish  of  soul, 
"  My  fiaither,  where  is  he,  and  where  am  I 
without  him  ?  Left  in  an  unpropitious  world, 
at  a  dangerous  age,  without  experience,  and 
without  a  guide,  to  struggle  with  difficulty, 
to  become  the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  child 
of  misery!" 

Thus  speaks  the  heart,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  its  deprivation.  But  pause,  O  mourn- 
er !  and  ask  again,  ^^  My  father,  where  is 
he?''  Not  surely  in  the  land  of  everlasting 
forgetfulness.  Was  he  not  a  Christian  ?  Has 
he  not  died  in  faith  ?  and  though  absent  from 
the  body,  is  he  not  present  with  the  Lord  ? 
You  despair  not  of  his  happiness ;  Why  should 
you  despair  of  your  own  safety  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  those  sources  of  consolatton,towbich 
he  directed  you,  amidst  the  evils  of  mortality? 
Did  you  never  hear  from  his  lips  those  leasons 

of 
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of  resignation,  which  he  had  learnt  himself  in 
the  school  of  Christ  ?  If  he  could  now  address 
you,  would  not  the  purport  of  his  exhortation 
be,  *'  Cease,  my  child,  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
or  distrust  the  goodness  of  that  God,  whose 
dispensations,  even  when  they  seem  to  be 
most  grievous,  are  all  mercy  and  truth  to 
those  that  love  him.  He  is  the  Father  of  the 
fetherless  and  the  Friend  of  the  destitute.  H^ 
has  deprived  you  of  my  protection,  that  you 
may  feel  more  sensibly  the  value  of  his  own. 
The  visitation,  for  the  present,  may  wear  an 
aspect  of  severity ;  but  be  assured,  it  has 
some  gracious  aim,  which  can  fail  only  through 
your  neglect.  It  calls  you  early  to  the  exer- 
cise of  patience  and  fortitude;  virtues  incal- 
culably important  to  the  great  ends  of  life. 
It  impresses  upon  you  the  necessity  of  exert- 
ing your  own  reflection  for  the  regulation 
of  your  own  conduct,  and  of  putting  forth 
all  the  powers,  of  your  minds  in  overcoming 
the  difEculties  of  your  situation.  View  it 
thus,  and  take  courage  from  the  example  of 
those,  who,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 

done 
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done  valiantly.  Trust  in  God^  and  quit  your* 
self  like  a  man.  Your  fathers  in  the  flesh  can 
no  longer  watch  for  your  safety.  But,  whilst 
you  rely  for  support  and  direction  upon  the 
Father  of  your  spirits,  he  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  you.  Seek  your  comfort,  your 
encouragement,  from  the  promises  and  the  ex- 
ample of  him,  who  was  himself  made  perfect 
by  suffering.  Then,  though  you  may  still  sor- 
row, as  a  dutiful  child,  you  will  no  longer  sor- 
row *as  those  who  have  no  hope.*  You  will  re 
joice  even  in  tribulation,  and  anticipate  the 
happiness  of  that  glorious  day,  when  I  shall 
welcome  you,  with  all  the  warmth  of  paternal 
love,  into  the  regions  of  everlasting  peace !" 

Such,  if  he  could  speak  from  the  tomb, 
would  be  the  advice  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  pious  father.  And  when  such  senti- 
ments occur  to  the  mind  of  an  afTectionafe 
child,  ihey  will  minister  comfort,  and  restore 
it  to  composure.  Thus  will  it  be  grarfaally 
prepared  for  recollecting,  with  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  regret,  the  amiable  qualities 
of  heart  arid  character,  by  which  A  J>ir*iit  has 
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been  distinguished  in  life;  and  for  which  his 
memory  will  be  honoured  in  his  family  and 
respected  in  his  neighbourhood. 

This  mingled  feehng  of  melancholy  satis* 
faction  and  tender  regret,  naturally  succeeds 
to  the  more  violent  emotions  of  grief,  which 
are  the  immediate  effects  of  deprivation.  In 
indulging  this  feeling,  we  can  hardly  be  guilty 
of  excess;  for  it  is  both  honourable  and  im- 
proving to  the  heart.  Happy  the  parent,  who 
leaves  to  his  children  an  ample  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  it;  happy  the  child,  who,  in  re- 
calling the  virtues  of  the  lamented  dead,  is 
desirous  of  adding  strength  and  animation  to 
his  own! 

Placed  as  we  are  in  the  walks  of  private 
life,  our  fathers  will  not  leave  behind  them, 
the  dazzling  fame  of  statesmen  and  heroes. 
Their  funeral  pile  will  not  be  raised  from 
the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies,  nor  then* 
achievements  blazoned  by  those  orators  and 
poets,  who  flatter  the  living  by  praising  the 
d^ad.  Such  fame  is  not  the  object  of  CEris- 
tiab  ambition^  nor  need  we  regret,  that  our 
&tbers  have  never  earned  it.     There  is  in*- 

deed. 
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deied,  generally  speaking,  mtieh  iiMrbof^Sicj^onA 
than  of  feeling;  ranch  more  of  eloqaence^ 
than  of  truth,  in  the  studied  punegyrilee,  ^vbii^ 
are  so  [irofusely  lavished  upon  those,  Whom 
the  vrorld  is  pleased  to  denominsfte  greats 
Unfortunately,  they  have  been  too  ofteri  la- 
vished upon  destructive  talents  and  fiBictitioas 
mtues,  instead  of  being  bestowed,  with  just 
discrimination,  upon  the  real  benefactors  of 
the  human  race. 

But  after  all,  the  best  test  of  a  character 
truly  good,  and  permanently  honourable,  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  public  mournings,  or  ia 
funeral  eulogies;  but  in  the  affectionate  regards 
of  a  man^s  own  family,  and  the  unbought 
respect  of  those,  among  whom  he  has  passed 
an  useful  life.  If  he  has  gone  to  the  grave, 
esteemed  for  his  understanding,  beloved  for 
his  generosity,  venerated  for  his  piety,  among 
those  who  knew  him  best;  though  his  sphere 
of  action  may  not  have  been  wide,  he  has  yet 
left  a  monument  behind  him,  more  goodly, 
and  more  solid  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  than 
«ver  was  founded  upon  military  stratagem  or 
political  craft.     He  will  occupy  no  space  in 

the 
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the  page  of  history.  But  he  Mrill  stand  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  God,  than  all  the  con<>> 
querors  and  kings,  who  have  founded  a  detest- 
able  fame  upon  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  the  hullian  race.  How  much  more  soothe 
ing  to  the  breast  of  a  child,  to  dwell  upon  the 
remembrance  of  peaceful  manners,  and  si- 
lent  virtues,  than  upon  the  debasing  arts  of 
court  intrigue,  or  the  glory  that  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  blood  ;  upon  distress  relieved, 
and  happiness  communicated,  than  upon  life 
extinguished,  and  the  sources  of  human  grief 
enlarged  and  multiplied ;  upon  the  everlast^- 
ing  meed  of  Christian  virtue,  than  upon  ^*  that 
fancied  life  in  other's  breath,'*  which  may  ter^ 
minate  hereafter  in  shame  and  contempt! 

If,  therefore,  our  fathers  have  filled  with 
credit  that  station,  high  or  low,  in  which  the 
providence  of  God  hac)  placed  tliem ;  if  they 
leave  behind  them  this  legacy  of  domestic 
worth  and  of  Christian  graces,  let  us,  without 
enyjdng  the  posthumous  honours  of  the  great, 
regard  it  as  a  gift  of  inestimable  value^  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  bequeath 
it  r  Whatever  the  vain  and  the  worldly-minded 
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may  thioky  it  us  better  thaa  goldi  yi^^t  tbfm 
much  fine  gold.  For  gold  may  mijwter  to 
vice;  but  the  memory  of  the  just  b  blesspd 
to  their  children,  because  it  becomes  ao  JOr 
oentive  to  all  that  is  virtuous  and  praise* 
worthy. 

How  iude^  is  it  possible  to  review  the 
character  of  an  honoured  parent,  wkhoul 
breathing  forth  an  ardent  prayer,  that  we 
may  be  like  him  in  holiness!  And  such  a 
prtiyer,  often  breathed  in  those  moments  when 
recollection  is  strong,  will  invigorateevery  efibrt 
.to  attain  the  resemblance,  which  we  so  much 
desire.  Viewing  the  virtues  of  our  house,  as 
its  true  glory,  we  shall  resolve  to  preserve 
thein  as  a  sacred  deposit,  or  we  shall  feel  the 
yet  more  honourable  ambition  of  transmitting 
them  to  our  |K)sterity  augmented  and  im- 
proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  blush  at  the 
very  thought  of  sullying  the  family  inhefit- 
ance  ourselves,  and  thus  setting  ad  exampW, 
which  may  tend  to  sully  it  still  more  in  those 
who  succeed  us.  What,  indeed,  can  be  jso 
disgraceful,  as  by  neglect,  or  by  pexvei^ty,  to 

interrupt 
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int^rrap^:  tlie  regnlar  descent  of  those  chris- 
tmn  iemfowinents,  which  are  the  ornameirt  of 
the  fational  nature,  and  the  only  founda*- 
tion  of  permanent  renown?  And  what  grosser 
iasmlt  can  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  &•* 
ther,  than  to  despise  his  lessons  of  piety,  and 
to  renounce  those  principles,  which  conducted 
Kim  to  immortality?  He  who  can  think  for  a 
moment,  of  meeting  a  father  thus  insulted, 
at  the  great  day  of  retribution,  without  a 
mixture  of  shame  and  horror,  has  lost  all  that 
is  ingenuous  in  the  character  of  a  son.  - 

But,  whilst  the  loss  of  a  parent  leads  to  a 
general  review  of  those  estimable  qualities, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished,  it  will  give  a 
more  particular  interest  to  the  remembrance 
of  those  cares  and  attentions,  to  which  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  every  ad- 
vantage that  we  now  enjoy,  and  every  hope 
that  we  are  permitted  to  indulge.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  look  back  upon  that  paternal  solici- 
tude, which  watched  over  the  safety  of  our 
helpless  years,  and  studied  the  improvement 
of  our  opening  minds ;  that  solicitude,  which 
fear  excited, and  which  hdpe  relieved;  which 
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prompted  so  many  labour^^  and  jntcimiptet} 
90  many  pleasures; — is  it  po^stbl^^to  thiilk^df 
thisi  without  feeling,  in  all  its  torce^.that  debit 
of  gratitude  and  respect,  which  we  owe  tothe 
memory  of  an  indulgent  father? 

Those  especially,  who  have  children  them* 
selveS}  will  find  a  melancholy  satisfactipn, 
in  tracing  from  their  own  experience,  tbe 
anxieties  of  their  parents,  and  in  dwelling 
upon  those  expressions  of  tenderness,  of  which 
their  own  feelings  are  a  lively  transcript.  In 
going  over  their  early  life,  and  bringing  up 
instances  of  natural  affection  almost  forgotten, 
t^ey  read  and  compare  the  history  of  their 
own  love  to  those,  who  now  claim  from  them 
the  same  attentions  and  the  same  duties.  In 
recalling  the  assiduity,  with  which  our  fa- 
thers discharged  their  obligations  to  u&,  we 
are  incited  to  the  more  faithful  discharge  of 
wliat  we  owe  to  our  children;  and  in  re* 
membering  how  they  sustained  their  toils,  we 
are  animated  to  sustain  our  own  with  greater 
cheerfulness.  And  whilst  we  pay  to  tbeir 
memory  the  proper  tribute  of  gratitude  aqd 
respecti  we  are  soothed  by  the .  hope,  that 

when 


irben'  oat  heads  also  are  laid  in  the  dust,  tve 
sk^oW  be  ^equally  honoured  bj  those,  whom 
Dtty  labmirs  have  supported,  whom  our  ten- 
derMsB  has  cherished,  whom  our  counsels 
have  conducted  to  respectability  and  happi« 
ness. 

I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  death  of  a 
pious  father,  whilst  it  impresses  the  value  of 
his  good  qualities  rtiore  forcibly  uport  the 
mind ;  whilst  it  makes  us  ponder  with  grati- 
tude those  benefits,  which  Providence  has  con-^ 
ferred  through  his  means,  and  thus  stimulates 
to  the  proper  improvement  of  them,  has  a 
tendency  to  humble  us,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  consciousness  of  those  defects  in  filial 
duty,  from  which  none  of  us  can  boast  a  per- 
fect exemption.  Of  such  defects  the  young 
are  too  apt  to  be  guilty,  from  thoughtless- 
ness and  pettish  humours,  even  where  thete 
is  no  radical  failure  of  afiection.  Every  man, 
wi^o  looks  back  upon  his  first  years,  will  re- 
member too  many  instances,  in  which  he  has 
ibwarted  the  reasonable  wishes,  and  merited 
the  just  reproof,  of  an  indulgent  father:  nor 
will  it  escape  him,  when  he  can  receive  these 

reproofs 
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raprooft  oo  more)  how  gently  theywere  odiDi- 
nifitered  by  the  voice  of  love ;  y^t  kow  impaf- 
tiently  received  by  the  petulance  of  youth. 

Let  the  young  who  hear  me,  be  assured, 
that  such  instances  will  smite  their  hearts,  on 
the  loss  of  those,  whose  admonitions  were  so 
valuable,  yet  so  little  heeded  by  levity  or 
perverseness ;  and  that  they  will  then  take 
shame  to  themselves,  f6r  not  having  listened 
to  them  with  more  deference,  and   obeyed 
them  with  more  alacrity.     When  a  man,  in 
mourning  over  the  dust  of  his  parents,  reflects 
upon  the  tenderness  and  forbearance  with 
which  they  endured  the  waywardness  and  the 
follies  of  his  early  years,  he  will  wonder,  bow 
he  could  be  so  undutiful,  as  to  give  them,  by 
his  obstinacy,  an  uneasy  moment:  and  his 
regret  will  be  aggravated,  by  the  recollection 
of  those  little  circumstances,  which  increased 
their  vexation,  and  rendered  his  disobedience 
more  culpable. 

Let  this  consideration  have  weight,  where 
it  may  produce  something  more  than  self- 
condemnation  ;  with  you  who  may  yet 
profit  by  paternal  admonition;    who  have 

yet 
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yaban  oppoitttnity  of  compeoMting  ihr  ffot 
^xfec^i'byfntnre  defereDce,  and  bj  a  cheeiv 
fuL^oompliance  tfith  every  reasonable  dcare 
df  a*  parent's '  heart.  And  let  the  anoldgy, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  your  minds^  e]&* 
cite  your  remorse  and  your  repentance,  for 
your  more  numerous  and  more  aggravated 
transgressions  against  that  long-suffering 
mercy,  of  which  even  paternal  tenderne*  k 
but  a  faint  and  unimpressive  image. 

Lastly,  the  death  of  a  father  strikes  the 
thoughtful  mind  with  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  vanity-  of 
xsoati  as  mortal. 

Considered  merely  as  the  inhabitant  of  a 
periifthing  world,  in  whidi  he  frets  his  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  sinks  into  darkness 
and  oblivion,  he  is  indeed  less  than  nothing* 
When  .he  enters  upon  life,  naked  and  help- 
less, he  is  an  object  of  pity,  mingled  perhaps, 
in  an  indifferent  spectator,  with  some  degree 
of  contempt.  These  feelings,  however,  are 
soon  relieved  by  the  prospects  of  future  ioi- 
provement,  which  hope  holds  up  before  the 

eye 
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eye  of  imagination.  As  he  advanco^i  toivarcls 
mwhood,  his  weakness  disappears,  his  ^C}f^ 
ties  expand,  his  powers  of  body  A^d  of  Bt)ind 
aret  called  into  action.  In  intellect  be  ap^ 
proaches  toangeUc  natures,  and,  by  the  exertion 
ef associated  strength,  he  accomplishes  mighty 
ivorks,  to  be  the  subject  of  history,  and  to 
foTRvard  the  progress  of  his  species. 
.  When  we  contemplate  the  efforts  of  human 
industry,  and  the  monuments  of  human  wis^ 
dom;  when  we  muse  over  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  mark  those,  growing 
improvements,  which  enlarge  the  circle  of 
our  views  and  enjoyments,  we  are  apt  to  conr 
sider  man  as  a  noble  and  dignified  being, 
powerful  to  create  for  himself  the  means  of 
happiness,  and  wise,  when  they  are  created, 
to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

But,  however  this  idea  may  be  suggested 
by  viewing  man  as  a  species,  it  quickly 
vanishes,  when  we  regard  him  as  an  indivi* 
diaal.  There  we  behold  bin),  too  generpUyy 
in  his  weakness  and  folly ;  exhibiting  an  in- 
ooQsistent  and  melancholy  /gpeetaele  of  violent 
efforts,  with  insignificant  results ;  of  sanguine 
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bepefl,  with  Unsatisfactory  and  interrtipted 
eftjoyjnents ;  of  lengthened  |>ra|ectd,  with  a 
short  and  preearious  lite.  And  wben^  at  last^ 
be  has  accomplished)  as  an  hireling,  bis  day^ 
belivesawbile  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whonf 
hewas  most  dear,  and  is  then,  as  though  be  baid 
not  been.  How  beautiful,  in  this  view,  is 
the  language  of  Eastern  poetry:  ^^  Man  that 
is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble.^  He  cometh  forth  as  a  flower,- and 
is  cut  down ;  be  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and 
continueth  not.  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it 
be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 
and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man 
dieth,  and  wasteth  away  ;  be  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  *  ?'* 

With  what  a  melancholy  sound  does  the 
question  strike  upon  the  ear !  Where  is  he  P 
where  that  comeliness  of  form,  that  compass  of 
jnteUect,  that  brilliancy  of  wit,  those  charms 

*  Job  xiv. 
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of  eloquence,  which  are  the: boa&fc  of  proud 
humanity  ?  and  where  those  winnuig  virf ne^ 
that  gentleness  of  temper,  that  generoeity  of 
spirit,  that  benevolence  of  heart,  which  weite 
its  ornament  and  joy  ?  **  Our  fathers,  where 
are  they?  The  prophets,  do  they  live  for 
ever  ?"  Behold,  all  that  gratifies  the  vanity  of 
imagination  ;  all  that  fixes  the  ardour  of  af- 
fection ;  all  that  ministers  either  to  the  pride 
or  comfort  of  man — behold  all,  passing  ra* 
pidly,  on  the  wing  of  time,  to  the  land  of 
fbrgetfulness ! 

To  a  'mind  devoid  of  those  soothing  pro- 
spects upon  which  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
enables  us  to  dwell,  I  can  conceive  no  con^ 
templation  so  dreary,  so  overwhelming  to  the 
heart  But  when  such  reflections  are  sug- 
gested by  the  ravages  of  death,  to  the  mind  of 
a  Christian,  he  finds  a  refuge  from  them  in 
the  word  of  truth*  **  In  the  multitude  of  his. 
thoughts  within  him,  the  consolations  of  Grod 
delight  his  spirit/'  Revelation  teaches  and 
experience  convinces  him,  that  be  is  a  stran- 
ger and  sojourner  on  the  earthy  as  his  fcithef^ 
were ;  but  it  discloses  at  the  same  time,  a 

beautiful 
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beAutifol  aefaeme  of  divine  wiadoni,  advancing 
to  iitd  oompletion  through  the  instrumentality 
of  ^jtbose  i^ery  circutnstances,  which,  though 
in  one  view  they  show  the  'weakness  and  vs- 
ftitj  of  man,  in  another  are  the  appointed 
fne^ns  of  improving  that  moral  strength,  of 
cherishing  those  hahits  of  thinking  and  act* 
ing,  by  which  he  is  gradually  prepared  for.  a 
more  glorious  destiny.  Guided  by  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  he  perceives,  that  the  short* 
neas  of  this  life,  and  the  emptiness  of  its  em 
joyments,  are  intended  to  fix  our  r^ards  on 
the  land  of  our  rest;  that  disappointments  and 
reverses  are  intended  to  beget  consideration, 
to  moderate  desire,  and  to  draw  us  more 
closely  and  more  habitually  to  that  God,  who 
alone  can  be  the  solace  and  the  comfort  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  the  death  of  those,  whom  we 
respected  and  loved,  is  intended  as  a  warning 
and  an  incitement  to  imitate  their  virtue,  that 
we  may  be  partakers  of  their  joy. 

When  these  ends  of  wisdom  and  mercy  are 
developed  by  God  himself  in  his  word ;  when 
by  fiiith  we  see  them  distinctly,  and  can  re- 
gard them  habitually^  as  a  source  of  conso- 
lation 
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Jation  and  delight  our  melanchdiy  thcmghto 
are  relieved,  and  our  murmuTing  oonipltiiMi 
rebuked.  Human  life  no  longer  appears  asia 
detached  and  dreary  vaste ;  bfnt  as  that  parit> 
of  an  extensive  landscape,  which,  ihough 
cofnparatively  bleak  and  barren  in  itself,  pre^ 
pares  the  eye  for  dwelling  with  a  higher  re- 
lish upon  those  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty, 
which  lie  beyond  it.  When  we  can  thus  com 
fidently  form  the  connection  between  tlie  pre« 
sent  and  the  future  life,  those  reflections  upoo 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  insigniflcance  of 
man,  which  had  filled  the  breast  of  the  mourn* 
er  with  grief  and  despondency,  are  succeeds 
ed  by  the  sweet  forebodings  of  hope,  which 
convert  the  sigh  of  sorrow,  into  the  song  of 
joy. — "Our  fathers,  where  are  they?*'  In  the 
land  of  peace,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  admi- 
ring, with  enlarged  faculties,  the  wondrous 
works  of  God ;  measuring,  with  unceasing  de- 
light, the  height  and  breadth  of  his  love  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  tasting  with  all  the  relish  of  no* 
velty,  and  all  the  constancy  of  habit,  thoaa 
plaaaures  pure  and  exalted,  whkh  are  soked 

to 
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to  id[ie  i&teUtetual  and  moral  nature'  in  its 
pjrf)(gr&98:to  p^ifection.  Ask  not  then  in  a* 
tone  ofdeapair, "  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  F' 
He.  who  brought  life  and  immortality  toi  light 
rosoWes  the  question.  ^^  Ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also/* 

Here  is  an  assurance,  which  takes  from  filial 
sorrow  all  that  is  bitter,  and  leaves  only  what 
is  soothing  and  instructive.  By  this  assurance 
we  are  enabled  to  anticipate  a  glorious  en-^ 
trance  into  that  place,  where  paternal  aflfeo^ 
tion  will  retain  its  ardour,  but  lose  its  solicit 
tude  ;  where  pious  children  will  hail,  in  trans^ 
ports  of  gratitude,  those  venerated  names,  by 
whose  counsels  they  were  led  into  the  ways  of 
righteousness ;  where  the  errors  of  parental 
fondness,  aqd  the  defects  of  filial  obediencey 
with  all  the  little  jarrings  of  an  imperfect  state, 
will  be  for  ever  at  an  end. 

Is  there  any  thing  consolatory,  any  thing 
animating  and  delightful  in  this  prospect.^ 
Let  us  dwell  upon  it,  till  it  connect  itself  with 
all  our  habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting ;  till, 
in  becoming  familiar  to  our  minds,  it  produce 

a  per- 
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a  perpfianent  influence  upon  our  temper  and 
behaviour.  And  O  let  us  never  forget  the 
unmeasurable  debt  of  gratitude,  which  we  owe 
to  our  Divine  Master,  who,  by  his  death  and 
resurrection,  has  fixed  our  hopes  upon  a  foun- 
dation, strong  as  the  truth  of  Him  who  can- 
not lie. 

His  words  are  indeed  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  Be  it  our  wisdom  and  our  happiness  to 
believe  them  with  our  whole  hearts,  and  to 
find  in  them  that  consolation,  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  Then  will  the  death  of  our  far 
tbers  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  melancholy 
and  despondence.  Our  very  regrets  will  be- 
come soothing;  our  very  losses,  edifying;  and 
even  when  the  angel  of  destruction  shall  lev^el 
his  dart  at  our  own  breast,  we  shall  lift  up  our 
heads  with  joy,  because  our  redemption  is 
drawing  near. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  GUILD. 

a  Samtid,  xviii.  S3.  And  the  king  zmsmuch 
;  *  moved^  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over 
"  the  gatCf  and  wept;  and  as  he  went^  thu$ 
!  he  saidf  0  my  son  Absalom^  my  mii,  mj^ 
srni  Absalom!  would  God  I  had  died  for, 
,   thee^  O  Absalom^  my  son^  my  son  / 

]N^EV£E  did  parental  sorrow  vent  itself  in 
more  pathetic  accents,  and  never  was  it  ex* 
cited  by  a  more  unworthy  object.  Were  the 
history  unknown,  it  would  be  natural  to  con** 
elude,  that  this  affecting  lamentation  had  been 
uttered  over  the  grave  of  early  v;orth,  snatch- 
ed too  soon  from  the  embraces  of  paternal 
love.  Had  the  aged  monarch  lost  a  son,  dis- 
tinguished among  his  companions,  for  opening 
talents  and  amiable  dispositions;  endeared  to 
his  own  heart  by  filial  obedience,  and  by  the 

unequivocal 
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unequivocal  promise  of  future  exoeUencej 
then  indeed  we  should  have  entered,  with 
willing  sympathy,  into  the  very  depths  of  bis 
distress.  For  if  any  affliction  calls,  more  than 
another,  for  the  solace  of  commiseration,  it 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  untimely  death 
of  a  virtuous  child. 

The  event  which  drew  forth  the  lamenta* 
tion  of  the  text,  was  of  a  very  different  kind  ; 
an  event  which  was  regarded  by  the  sub* 
jects  and  friends  of  the  royal  mourner,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  himself,  of  securing  his 
crown,  and  of  ridding  the  world  of  a  monsten 
Yet  for  this  monster,  steeped  as  he  was  in 
guilt  of  deepest  enormity ;  for  this  rebellious 
son,  who  had  employed  his  talents  and  ac^ 
complishments  in  stealing  from  a  king  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  who  had  polluted  the 
bed  of  a  father  in  the  sight  of  Israel  atld  of 
the  sun,  and  had  fallen  justly  in  an  atrocious 
attempt  to  seize  a  father's  throne  by  destroy- 
ing a  father's  life ; — for  this  monster,  behold 
the  aged  monarch  weeping  in  bitterness  of 
soul,'  and  refusing  to  be  comforted ! 

How  «hall  we  accoimt  for  an  excess  of  griefs 

thus 
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tixMs  seemingly  unreasonable — for  tears  thiis 
shedj  in  superfluoiud  abundance^  over  a  pro^ 
Higate;  a  rebel,*  and  a  parricide  ? 

It  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to 
inquire  briefly  into  the  probable  Causes  of  a 
torrow,  Which  at  first  sight  mu^t  appear;  not 
bnly  extravagant,  but  almost  impious;  whichi 
howbve^$  upon  more  mature  reflection,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  excusable;  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  soured  from  which  it  flowed. 

And  what  sdurce  could  this  be;  but  that 
all-pervading  afiectibn,  which  preserves .  and 
unites  the  dements  both  of  animal  and  moral 
life?  What  a  wonderful  i»way  does  this  affect 
tion  exercise  even  over  the  brute  creation !  it 
gives  activity  to  the  sluggish;  forethought  to 
the  improvident^  and  courage  to  the  timick 
In  man  it  is  refined  by  that  sensibility,  which 
Other  creatures  share  not.  It  is  cherished 
and  strengthened  by  that  reason^  which  uw 
happily  it  sometimes  overthrows ;  and  it  ceawft 
to  aet^  only  M'heh  the  heart  in  which  it  lives 
has  ceased  to  beat.  What  but  this  all-com- 
Inandirig  impulse  of  nature  eould  have  sug- 
^Ipd  a lawentation  mezqaisitely  tender,  so 

N  deeply 
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deeply  plaintive,  as  that  of  the  text ;  an  im- 
pulse under  which  the  aged  monarchy  forget^ 
ting  the  rebel  and  the  parricide,  exclaimed, 
with  the  unavailing  repetition  of  inexpressible 
anguish,  ^^  O  my  son,  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom  my  son,  my  son  T 

There  is  in  this  word  son,  so  fondly  dwelt 
upon,  a  combination  of  endearments,  which 
hardly  any  other  word  contains,  and  of  which 
a  parent  only  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. It  is  the  origin  of  a  joy,  with  which  no 
stranger  intermeddleth,  or  of  a  sorrow  known 
only  to  a  parent's  heart.  It  carries  in  it  a 
magic  spell,  which  melts  into  tenderness  the 
most  ferocious  temper ;  which  conjures  down 
lUie  most  legitimate  resentments ;  which  soft- 
ens the  cry  of  vengeance  into  accents  of  pity, 
and  which  triumphs,  in  many  instances,  even 
over  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  Is  it 
for  nothing,  that  the  God  of  nature  has  im- 
planted this  unconquerable  instinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast  ?  Assuredly,  so  strong  a  feeling 
mdicates  a  strong  necessity.  And  what,  in- 
deed, but  such  a  feeling,  could  induce  us  to 

undertake. 
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undertake,  or  enable  us  to  support,  the  in* 
cessant  labours,  the  anxious  cares,  the  name- 
less  vexations,   too  often  the  inconceivable 
grieft,  to  which  the  heart  of  a  parent  is  ex- 
posed ?  Without  these  labours  and  cares  help- 
less man  could  not  be  reared,  either  to  bodilj 
or  mental  vigour.     Therefore  the  author  of 
our  frame  has  provided  for  this  urgent  de- 
mand, by  giving  us  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
that  love,  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  pains, 
solicitudes  and  griefs  are  forgotten;  which, 
like  the  charity  of  the  gospel,  '^  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things;*' 
and  of  which  it  may  be  said,  more  truly  than* 
of  any  charity,  except  the  charity  of  God^ 
that  **  it  covereth  the  multitud*^  of  sins." 

When  we  think  then  of  the  universal  sway 
of  this  great  principle,  with  its  necessity  and ' 
uses  in  the  moral  world,  we  shall  be  disposed* 
perhaps  to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  weak» 
ness  of  David  in  his  excess  of  sorrow^ 

This  disposition  will  be  strengthened  when 
we  reflect,  that  David  was  not  only  a  ^ 
tber,  but  a  father,  whose  hisart  was  formed  ^ 
in  no  commop  mould.     He  was  not  one  of 

N  2  those 
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those  breathing  lumps  of  clay,  who  vegetate 
through  life,  strangers  alike  to  the  animation 
of  joy,  and  the  depression  of  grief.  It  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  both  from  his  actions 
and  his  writings,  that  he  was  endowed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  with  that  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, which  vibrates,  at  the  slightest  touch, 
through  all  the  chords  of  nature,  and  when 
moved  more  rudely,  agitates  the  soul  to  its 
inmost  recesses.  Whether  he  praises  God  in 
strains  of  pious  gratitude,  or  abhors  his  own 
sins  in  accents  of  deepest  remorse ;  whether 
he  pours  out  the  bitterness  of  a  too  violent 
resentment  against  his  enemies,  or  the  efFu* 
s)on$  of  an  amiable  tenderness  over  the  un* 
timely  fall  of  his  beloved  friend,  you  still  see 
the  same  stamp  of  ardent  feeling ;  you  still 
recognise  that  constitutional  temperament, 
which  is  the  source,  at  once,  of  great  crimes 
and  of  great  virtues ;  but  which,  admits  no 
mediocrity  either  in  its  painful  or  pleasurable 
sensations. 

It  is  in  such  a  mind  as  this,  that  parental 
love  receives  its  strongest  tone  and  practises 
its  most  enchanting  illusions :  and  thi^  is  more 

especially 
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especially  the  case,  when  its  object  possesses 
a  comely  form  and  a  winning  address.  There 
is  in  these  external  accomplishments  an  inde* 
scribable  charm,  which  too  often  triumphs 
over  the  dictates  of  reason*  and  begets  a  par- 
tiality, in  many  instances,  as  fatal  in  its  ef- 
fects, as  it  is  unjust  in  its  foundation.  The 
eye  is  captivated  by  a  fair  exterior,  before 
the  more  essential  qualities  of  the  heart  can 
be  developed.  Fancy  cherishes  expectation. 
We  are  willing  to  hope,  that  so  much  exter- 
nal  beauty  cannot  be  the  mask  of  inward  de- 
formity :  a  preference  is  thus  begotten,  which 
leads  to  excessive  indulgence,  and  this  again 
is  too  often  the  source  of  early  profligacy  and 
ultimate  ruin. 

But  shall  we  charge  this  weakness  updn 
David  ?  From  the  frame  of  his  mind,  no  man, 
I  fear,  was  more  likely  to  be  guilty  of  it ;  and 
from  the  history,  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  Absalom's  perversity  was  owing  in 
part  at  least,  to  this  cause.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  the  favourite  son ;  and  though  reason^ 
of  state,  as  well  as  just  resentment,  dictated 
a  temporary  banishment  £ot  the  murder  of 

his 
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his  brother,  yet  we  are  told  that  the  soul  of 
David  longed  lo  go  forth  to  Absalom,  before 
prudence  could  justify  his  restoration.  When 
that  restoration  was  granted,  the  kiss  with 
which,  he  received  him  was  evidently  a  kiss, 
not  merely  of  forgiveness,  but  of  an  affection, 
which  his  crimes,  however  great,  had  not 
been  able  to  diminish.     So  true  it  is,  that  a 
strong  partiality,  even  when  grounded  upon 
no  better  claim,  than  that  of  early  beauty 
and  exterior  accomplishment,  often  continues 
unabated  in  a  parent's  breast,  after  its  object 
has  incurred  the  contempt,  and  deserved  the 
hatred,  of  all  the  world  besides.     Need  we 
wonder  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  instance 
before  us  that  the  exquisite  form  and  insi* 
Quating  manners,  which,  even  in  Absalom  the 
profligate,  could  steal  the  hearts  of  Isi^ael, 
should  in  Absalom  the  playful  boy,  yet  un- 
corrupted  and  engaging,  have  fostered  a  pre- 
dilection in  a  parent's  heart,  which  neither 
reason  nor  time,  nor  even  the  sharp  tooth  of 
filial  ingratitude  could  overcome  ?    It  is  yet 
less  wonderful,  that  this  overweening  partia- 
lity, once  produced,  should  haver  nourished 

the 
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the  seeds  of  vice  in  Absalom^  and  embittered 
the  declining  years  of  his  too  indulgent  fa* 
then  For  partiality  blinds  the  judgment  even 
of  the  wise,  till  by  the  neglect  of  timely  re«- 
straint  and  prudent  correction,  the  petulant 
boy  grows  up  into  the  contumacious  youth, 
and  contumacy  ends  at  last  in  open  rebellion 
and  hopelessi  profligacy.  Even  then,  when  it 
is  hopeless  to  all  the  world  besides,  it  is  sel* 
dom  hopeless  to  a  parent's  imagination.  He 
can  always  discern  some  extenuating  circum- 
stance ;  some  dawn  of  future  penitence,  im- 
perceptible to  every  other  eye.  In  spite  of 
all  the  experience  which  David  had,  of  the  in- 
corrigible depravity  of  his  favourite  son;  even 
when  he  was  compelled  by  a  cruel  necessity 
to  defend  his  own  breast  against  the  deadly 
weapons  of  an  impious  rebellion ; — in  spite  of 
all  this  aggravated  provocation,afFection  would 
still  suggest  some  palliation  of  Absalom's  enor- 
mities ;  .would  still  whisper,  in  delusive,  but 
pleasing  accents,  that  they  sprung  from  the 
heat  and  heedlessness  of  youth,  or  from  the 
baoefhl  influence  of  wicked  counsellors,  more 
than  from,  any  invetefate  toalignity  of  nature. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  most 
uunatural  of  sons  was  plotting  bis  destruction, 
the  good  man  was  hoping  and  praying,  that 
time  and  reflection  might  yet  restore  him  to 
a  sense  of  filial  duty,  and  to  the  fond  embraces 
pf  paternal  love.     Such  are  the  willing  sug- 
gestions of  a  father's  heart,  which  is  some^ 
times  fortified  in  its  predilections  by  the  very 
circumstances  that  are  calculated  to  destroy 
them,  and  which  clings  to  its  object  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  when  that  object  is  spurned 
by  the  world  with  the  greatest  disdain.  Hence 
}t  is,  that  a  favourite  child  is  but  seldom  rer 
flounced  by  a  father,  scarcely  ever  by  a  mo- 
ther, even  f^midst  the  disgrace  and   misery 
l¥hich  his  vices  have  occasioned.     Hence  the 
pharge  which  David  gave  to  his  servants,  sayr 
ing,  '^  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young 
pian,  even  with  Absalom:''  and  hence  too 
•those  ejaculations  of  grief,  when  this  charge 
ivas  disobeyed :  '^0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !" 

Thus  the  event,  which  to  the  king's  sub^ 
jects  was  matter  of  joy,  becomes  to  the  king 

himself 
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himself  a  source  of  deepest  anguish ;  and  he 
seems  to  weep  the  more  bitterly,  because  there 
is  DO  other  mourner  in  Israel.  Such  is  the 
weakness  of  a  falher,  too  much  attached  to  a 
worthless  child ;  a  weakness  which  proves  the 
danger  of  immoderate  fqndness,  by  the  un-* 
timely  ruin  which  it  brings  upon  the  child, and 
the  unspeakable  sorrow  which  it  occasions  to 
the  parent* 

Was  not  this  sorrow  aggravated  in  David's 
case,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  by  a  secret  con* 
sciousness,  that  excess  of  indulgence  had  con- 
tributed to  the  melancholy  result  ?  This  con- 
sciousness is  often  felt,  though  seldom  acknow- 
ledged :  and  nothing  tends  more  to  embitter 
sorrow  than  the  recurrence  of  the  painful  idea, 
that  we  have  ministered  to  the  wickedness, 
which  we  might  have  checked,  and  promoted 
that  ruin,  which  we  might  have  prevented. 

All  these  reasons  concur  in  enabling  us  to 
account  for  the  excess  of  David's  grief. 

But  there  i^  yet  another  cause,  which  must 
have  operated  more  powerfully  than  all  the 
rest  in  deepening  the  anguish  of  David's  heart 
on  this  melancholy  occasion.  He  was  a  mourn- 

er 
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er  in  Zion ;  a  maa  accustomed  both  in  jo/ 
and  grief  to  look  above  the  world.  If  his  ia* 
vonrite  son  bad  been  undutiful  to  himself 
alone,  he  might  have  borne  his  loss  with  de* 
cent  composure.  His  life  would  havei  bqen 
less  guilty,  his  death  less  awful.  But  how 
wretched  for  a  father  to  recollecty  that^  be  faftd 
died  an  outcast  from  God,  as  well  as  from 
man,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  b^^d,  unre* 
pen  ted  of  and  therefore  unforgiven !  He  had 
raised  but  one  rebellion  against  his  father  on 
earth :  his  conduct  had  been  a  continued  rebel- 
lion against  his  father  in  heaven.  Deaf  to  the 
calls  of  filial  duty,  he  was  yet  more  deaf  to 
those  of  pious  gratitude ;  and  whilst  he  defied^ 
in  arms,  the  authority  of  his  king,  he  braved, 
with  more  dreadful  audacity,  the  power  and 
vengeance  of  his  God.  What  portion,  then, 
could  a  weeping  father  expect  for  such  a  son, 
iq  that  loving  kindness,  which  is  better  than 
life?  What  but  the  most  awful  forebodings 
could  occupy  his  desolate  breast  ?  ^^  And  is  it 
thus,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalpm! 
is  it  come  to  this,  that  I  thy  father,  who  con* 
templated  thy  early  bloom  with  ineffable  de^ 

light ; 
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Kght ;  who  expected  from  thy  riper  years,  so 
much  to  bless  the  world,  so  much  to  soothe 
my  own  decliniog  age,  and  to  uphold  the 
eause  of  God  and  truth,  when  I  should  have 
been  gathered  to  ray  fathers, — is  it  come 
to  this,  that  I,  whose  very  squl  lived  in  thine^ 
should  see  thee  die  a  rebel  to  myself,  yet; 
worse,  an  outcast  from  that  heaven,  which 
thy  crimes  have  forfeited!  O  Absalom,  my 
son !  is  this  the  end  of  all  mv  anxious  cares, 
of  all  my  unbounded  indulgence,  of  all  my 
flattering  hopes !  Would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son  !  for  then  mightest 
thou  have  lived  to  think  and  to  repent,  and 
I  might  yet  have  greeted  thee  with  more  than 
paternal  joy  in  the  city  of  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem/' 

If  ever  excess  of  sorrow  wer^  lawful,  this  is 
the  ground  on  which  it  might  be  justified* 
To  think  concerning  bis  beloved  son,  thus 
hurried  by  his  wickedness  to  an  untimely 
grave,  that  he  could  cherish  no  reasonable 
hope  of  future  union ;  that  those  sweet  anti* 
inpations  of  the  heart,  which  nature  suggests, 
which  religion  confirms,  and  which  bring  sweet 

solace 
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solace  to  the  bosom  of  a  parent,  when  etevy 
other  consolation  fails  ;-^^tp  think  that  these 
were  lost  for  ever  with  respect  to  Absaloniy  was  of 
all  thoughts  the  most  agonizing  to  the  feelings 
of  a  pious  father;  and  it  accounts  full  well  for 
those  unavailing  lamentations,  which  he  pours 
from  his  bosom  with  a  pathos  so  deep,  an 
anguish  of  soul  so  bitter  and  so  persevering. 

Ye  children  of  religious  parents,  who  have 
listened  to  these  observations,  suffer  them  not 
to  pass  from  your  minds  without  practical 
improvement.  Look  to  Absalom :  and  if  you 
see  in  his  character  every  thing,  which  as  men 
you  ought  to  abhor;  and  in  his  end,  every 
thing,  which  as  Christians  you  ought  to  dread, 
femember  this  history  was  written  for  your 
instruction.  Learn  from  an  example  so  aw-^ 
ful,  to  check  the  first  approaches  to  that  lir 
centious  indulgence,  which,  in  its  progress, 
seldom  fails  to  undermine  the  principle  of 
filial  duty.  Learn  to  counteract  the  very  first 
motions  of  an  undutiful  and  rebellious  temper, 
lest,  in  gathering  strength,  they  should  lead 
to  atrocities,  at  the  very  thought  of  which, 
your  souls  would  now  revolt.     No  man  ever 

became 
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became  an  Absalom  at  once.  But  when  the 
ties  of  filial  duty  are  broken  in  one  instance^ 
you  may  soon  be  tempted  to  a  second  trans- 
gression; and  if  you  once  lose  the  fear  of 
wounding  a  parent's  feelings,  in  things  of  in- 
ferior moment,  you  may  come  imperceptibly 
to  disregard  them,  in  those  matters,  which 
more  deeply  concern  both  him  and  yourselves. 
You  cannot  be  charged  with  any  thing  that 
bears  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  guilt 
of  Absalom.  God  forbid  you  ever  should!  If 
I  know  any  thing  of  your  present  feelings, 
not  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  not  all  the  plea- 
sures, which  the  union  of  wealth  and  power 
could  purchase,  could  tempt  you,  either  in 
life  or  death,  to  plant  such  daggers  in  that, 
bosom,  into  which  you  are  bound,  by  all  the 
ties  of  nature  and  religion,  to  poqr  the  sweet-- 
est  balm  of  filial  affection.  What!  would  you 
hazard,  for  any  temporary  indulgence,  the 
awful  possibility  of  leaving  the  world,  your 
souls  weighed  down  and  agitated,  with  the 
consciousness  of  embittering  the  grief  of  your 
parents  by  an  unhallowed  and  a  hopeless  end? 
You  shrink  with  horror  from  the  very  idea. 

Keep 
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Keep  then  at  a  distance  from  every  tempta- 
tion, that  might  excite  their  uneasiness,  for 
the  present,  or  their  apprehension  for  the  fii- 
ture.  Your  youth  does  not  secure  you  from 
the  shafts  of  death.  You  know  not  how 
speedily,  how  unexpectedly  these  shafts  may 
reach  you.  Is  it  not  then  the  desire  of  your 
heart,  that  in  living  to  God  and  virtue  your 
latter  end  may  be  peace  ?  nay,  that  you  may 
not  only  foe  safe  yourselves,  but  that  those 
who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  your  safety 
may  be  comforted  for  your  loss,  by  the  assu- 
rance, that  they  shall  meet  you  spotless  and 
without  rebuke,  in  that  world,  where  nothing 
can  occur  either  to  diminish  affection  or  to 
interrupt  enjoyment  ? 

But  if  children  should  be  warned  and  awed 
by  the  profligacy  and  the  end  of  Absalom, 
parents  too  should  learn  wisdom  from  the 
fondness  and  the  grief  of  David.  If  they 
would  escape  those  feelings  of  anguish,  which 
he  experienced,  they  must  avoid  that  partiality 
and  that  excess  of  indulgence,  which  are  so 
apt  to  nourish  the  baneful  weeds  of  arrogance 
and  obstinacy.     They  must  guard  with  care 

against 
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against  those  dangerous  predilections,  which  a 
comely  form  and  winning  manners  insensibly 
beget  Children  possessing  these  qualities,  are, 
even  without  encouragement,  too  prone  to 
self-conceit.  But,  if  they  once  perceive,  that 
such  qualities  excite  vanity  and  produce  fa* 
vouritism  in  a  parent,  the  mischief  is  in6nitely 
aggravated.  For  it  requires  mote  humihty 
and  more  wisdom  than  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  young,  to  resist  that  pride  of  heart,  which 
such  a  discovery  tends  to  foster,  or  to  refrain 
from  the  abuse  of  that  indulgence,  which  such 
partiality  encourages  them  to  expect.  There- 
fore whenever  you  feel  this  partiality  growing, 
and  are  tempted  by  it  to  concede  too  much 
to  the  demands  of  youthful  passion,  think  of 
David's  bitter  tears,  and  check  the  impulses 
of  that  excessive  fondness,  which,  though 
amiable  in  its  source,  too  often  becomes 
dreadful  in  its  consequences.  Counteract  the 
weakness  of  nature  both  in  yourselves  and 
your  children,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  counteracted  with  effect.  Invigorate 
by  precept  and  example,  those  principles  of 
religion  which  are  the  only  sure  check  upon 

the 
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the  growth  of  evil  inclinations;  which  bcitigt 
once  deeply  rooted  in  th^  mind^  will  render 
the  parent  cautious^  the  child  siubmissive  and 
affectionate^  and  both  anxious,  that  by  linng 
to  God  and  goodness  here,  they  may  live  to- 
gether, with  God  and  good  men  hereafter.  Bel 
our  love  to  children  ever  so  tender,  if  it  look 
not  to  this  great  result^  it  failsini  its  most  impor«^ 
tant  office;  and  if,  through  tbe  i^ant  of  religi- 
ous and  moral  culture  on  our  part^  there  should 
be  on  theirs  a  want  of  that  faith  and  holn 
ness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord^ 
how  would  the  thought  embitter  our  sorrovf 
in  those  moments  of  deprivation  and  affliction,* 
which  every  parent  may  expect  to  see  I  For 
let  us  not  vainly  supposie,  that  our  children 
are  given  us  as  a  permanent  possession.  All 
of  them  may,  and  some  of  them  probably 
will,  be  carried  to  an  eariy  grave;  Happy 
they  and  happy  we,  if  instead  of  mourning 
over  them  with  hopeless  de^ondency,  as  Da- 
vid did  over  Absalom,  we  can  sweeten  the 
cup  of  sorrow  with  the  cheering  cordial  o£ 
Christian  hope !  Happy,  if  we  lament  not 
the  untimely  fate  of  tbe  debauched,  the  re- 
bellious,* 
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bellious,  the  profane ;  but  that  early  worth, 
that  filial  tenderness,  that  unspotted  purity, 
which  gave  the  promise  of  excellence  in  this 
world,  and  is  gone  uncorrupted  to  that  place, 
where  the  seed,  thus  sown,  will  bear  fruit  an 
hundred  fold.  Have  you  lost  such  children, 
young,  virtuous,  amiable  P  Nature  bids  you 
weep,  and  let  the  voice  of  nature  be  obeyed. 
Hike  neither  the  philosophy  which  forbids  tears, 
nor  the  over-refinement  which  is  too  much 
afraid  of  exciting  them.  They  are  at  once 
the  dictate  and  the  relief  of  sorrow.  And 
when  the  Saviour  has  wiped  them  away  by 
his  great  and  precious  promises,  we  are  ena« 
bled  to  say  in  the  composure  of  resignation : 
"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul!  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me?  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  return  to  thy  rest.  The  Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord^'' 

Be  this  the  language  of  those  who  now 
mourn  in  Zion.  Your  loss  may  be  great, 
your  affliction  may  be  deep;  but  how 
readily  would  David  have  parted  with  his 
crown  for  such  a  grief,  aceompanied  with 

o  such 
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such  consolations  1  You  have  lost  a  child; 
but,  blessed  be  God,  you  have  not  lost  an 
Absalom — not  a  child  snatched  from  you 
with  rebellion  in  his  heart  and  impious  arms 
in  his  hands;  but  a  child  affectionate  and 
good,  whose  dying  bed  has  been  tended  and 
soothed  by  maternal  affection,  and  who  is 
now  lamented  for  the  loss  of  early  virtue,  not 
from  any  apprehension  about  his  future  hap- 
piness. Whilst,  therefore,  we  shed  the  tear  of 
a  reasonable  regret,  let  us  be  thankful  to  God, 
that  religion  does  not  call  forth  the  bitter 
tears  of  an  awful  despair.  The  desire  of  our 
eyes  is  taken  from  us :  let  us  rejoice  that  there 
is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  which 
can  take  from  the  eye  of  faith  those  visions 
of  future  glory,  which  reconcile  the  heart  to 
all  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  and  to  all  the 
troubles  of  our  weary  pilgrimage.  If  the 
young  have  escaped  from  these  troubles  befom 
us,  why  should  we  envy  them  this  happy 
preference?  They  are  with  Christ  Let  ^ 
follow  them  in  faith,  desire,  and  expectation. 
Jjet  the  experience  of  disappointed  fondness 
teach  us  to  moderate  even  oux  innocent  at- 
tachments; 


tackments ;  and  let  every  attachment  be  kept 
subordinate  to  that  duty  which  ve  owe  to 
God^  and  that  preparation  for  heaven  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  As  children,  let  us 
cherish  filial  love:  it  is  the  best  image  of 
piety 9  and  the  first  step  to  the  practice  of  all 
the  social  virtues.  Let  us  think  of  our  latter 
end  ;  it  is  probably  very  near.  Are  we  en« 
deavouring  so  to  hve  that  it  may  be  peaceful 
and  happy?  that  we  may  leave  among  our 
friends  no  regrets  of  which  virtue  needs  to  be 
ashamed ;  no  grief  but  that,  which  nature 
prompts,  and  which  reUgion  may  approve? 
As  parents,  let  us  bring  up  our  children  ill 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord :  then, 
if  they  live,  they  will  live  with  usefulness  and 
reputation ;  and  if  they  die,  we  shall  be  com* 
forted  with  the  assurance,  that  they  sleep  in 
Christ,  and  will  appear  among  those,  whom 
Christ  shall  bring  with  him  to  the  mansions 
o{  eternal  rest.  O  what  veneration,  what 
gratitude  do  we  owe  to  Him,  who  by  dying 
himself  has  given  us  a  glorious  hope  in  the 
death  of  those,  to  whom  the  heart  still  clings 
with  so  much  fondness! — ^toHim  who  has  pro- 

o  2  claimed 
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claimed  in  animating  strains,  "  I  am  the  re* 
surrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live/' 
Possessing  that  assurance  of  immortality, 
which  he  hath  established  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  his  own  resurrection,  let  us  be  patient 
in  tribulation,  and  rejoice  in  hope.  Let  us 
deposit  our  cares  and  our  griefs  at  the  foot  of 
his  cross,  resting  in  confidence,  that  whilst 
he  is  our  friend  no  real  evil  can  befal  us,  aod 
that  he  will  make  all  things  work  together 
for  our  final  good.  '^  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  height  nor 
depth,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  se- 
parate us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.'' 

Let  us  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words;  and  may  the  God  of  hope  fill  us  with 
all  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  and  preserve 
us  blameless  and  without  rebuke  to  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord.    Amen. 


SERMON 
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ON  MATERNAL  AFFECTION  AS  THE  MOST 
APPROPRIATE  IMAGE  OF  DIVINE  BE- 
NEVOLENCE. 

Isaiah  xlix.  14, 15.  But  Zion  saidj  The  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  for^ 
gotten  me.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  such^ 
ing  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas^ 
sum  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they 
may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 

We  find,  in  the  sacred  writers,  no  attempt 
to  magnify  their  subject,  by  the  arts  or  or- 
naments of  a  studied  eloquence.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  their  style  and  manner, 
is  simplicity.  But  it  is  a  simplicity,  always 
beautiful,  often  sublime,  yet  oftener  tender 
and  affecting.  In  truth,  no  book  extant 
abounds  so  much  as  the  Bible,  with  those  ge- 
nuine touches  of  nature,  which  find  their  way 

directly 
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directly  to  the  heart :  and  if  ever  it  rises  above 
itself,  it  is  in  speaking  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions.    There  is,  indeed,  no  theme,  on  which 
inspiration  dwells  with  so  much  complacency, 
as  on  that  love  and  compassion  with  which  the 
Father  of  mercies  regards   his   rational  off* 
spring.    On  this  theme  it  pours  forth  strains, 
compared  with  which,  the  finest  effusions  of 
heathen  poetry  are  cold  and  uninteresting. 
Innumerable  passages  might  be  quoted,  in 
proof  of  this  remark.     Two  have  always  ap« 
peared  to  me  peculiarly  striking.     Was  ever 
definition  framed,  more  concise,  more  descrip* 
tive,  more  philosophically  just,  than  that  of 
John,  **  God  is  love?*^  And  how  happily  is  this 
sentiment  amplified  and  illustrated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text !  a  language,  which  for  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  united,  has  no  parallel. 
The  prophet,  after  having  described  the  re- 
storation of  Israel,  and  the  happiness  of  gospel 
times,  culls  upon  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
to  break  out  into  singing,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  glorious  aera.     Then,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  he  introduces  Zion  in  despair  amidst 
the  evils  of  captivity :  '^  But  Zion  said,  The 

Lord 
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Lord  bath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  bath 
forgotten  roe :"  to  which  the  Supreme  Being 
is  represented,  as  returning  this  pathetic  an* 
swer ;  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may  for^ 
get,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee/^ 

When  we  are  told  by  the  psalmist,  "  That 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him,''  we  have  a  just 
and  apposite  similitude.  But,  compared  with 
the  text,  it  is  tame  and  spiritless.  The  pity 
even  of  a  father,  carries  in  it  a  mixture  of 
authority;  enough  to  awe  at  least,  though 
not  to  repel.  But  in  the  heart  of  a  mother, 
compassion  reigns  alone. 

How  skilfully  has  the  prophet  fixed  upon 
those  tittle  circumstances,  which  are  best  cal- 
culated to  display  this  compassion  in  all  its 
tenderness !  It  is  the  compassion  of  a  woman  ; 
^t  part  of  the  species,  which  nature  has 
composed  of  her  softest  elements,  and  cast  in 
her  finest  mould.  It  is  the  compassion  of  a 
woman  to  her  child ;  that  instinctive  feeling, 
which  takes  possession  of  her  breast,  the  mo« 

xnent 
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ment  that  she  knows  herself  a  mother.  It  is 
compassion,  not  to  her  child  strong  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  to  her  child,  weak  and  helpless; 
to  her  sucking  child,  which  has  no  refuge, 
but  in  her  bosom,  from  want  and  wretched- 
ness. It  is  compassion  to  her  son,  a  distinc- 
tion which,  to  every  mother  in  Israel,  was 
highly  significant ;  even  to  the  son  of  her 
womb,  who  but  lately  formed  a  part  of  her- 
self, whom  she  had  carried  in  her  body,  nou- 
rished with  her  blood,  and  endowed  with  a 
portion  of  her  own  vitality.  And  can  a  wo- 
man, forgetting  all  these  causes  of  endear- 
ment, cease  to  have  compassion  ?  Yes,  even 
that  is  possible.  The  dread  of  shame ;  the 
obduracy  of  vice;  nay  sometimes  even  the 
levity  of  dissipation  has  been  known  to  per- 
vert and  harden  the  heart,  so  as  of  a  mother, 
to  make  a  monster;  ^'  Yea,  she  may  forget, 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee/' 

The  whole  compass  of  nature  does  not  fur- 
nish another  image,  which  so  wonderfully 
magnifies,  so  beautifully  illustrates,  the  riches 
of  the  divine  compassion;  and  that  heart  must 
be  cold  indeed,  which  does  not  feel  a  glow  of 

gratitude. 
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gratitude,  for  an  assurance  so  exquisitely  sooth« 
ing  to  a  frail  and  guilty  creature. 

Let  us  attend  to  it  a  little  more  minutely ; 
not  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  affecting — 
that  were  impossible ;  but  to  mark  some  stri- 
king points  of  resemblance,  between  the  com- 
passion of  a  mother  and  the  compassion  of 
God,  and  to  draw  from  the  subject  some  prac- 
tical conclusions. 

The  first  distinctive  feature  in  the  af- 
fection of  a  mother  is,  that  it  is  coeval  with 
the  maternal  character.  It  springs  at  once 
into  existence,  vigorous  and  perfect,  and  be- 
comes henceforth,  a  permanent  and  essential 
part  of  her  constitution. 

Other  affections  are  produced,  and  nou- 
rished by  degrees.  Love  to  parents,  grati- 
tude to  benefactors,  sympathy  with  the  af- 
flicted, and  benevolence  to  our  kind,  are  all, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  offspring  of 
instruction  and  of  association.  They  hold, 
at  least,  as  much  of  education  as  of  nature* 
Though  shoots  of  noble  quality,  they  are 
grafted  upon  the  stock  of  self-love ;  and  the 

excellence 
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excellence  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  culture 
^  as  well  as  climate.  In  a  word,  they  are  a& 
fectionsy  which  vary  in  strength,  according 
to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  advantages 
possessed  by  individuals  for  knowledge  and 
moral  improvement;  and  they  all  partake^ 
more  or  less,  of  the  defects  of  that  selfish  prin* 
ciple  in  which  they  originate.  Even  the  love 
of  a  father  seems  rather  to  be  gradually  ac* 
quired,  than  immediately  given.  It  is  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  by  infant  smiles,  and  in* 
fant  loveliness.  As  the  child  advances,  it  is 
fostered  by  the  attractions  of  innocent  play- 
fulness, and  gradually  ^opening  faculties ;  and 
in  time,  it  is  nurtured  into  maturity,  by  re- 
flecting upon  its  obligation,  and  its  uses  in 
the  social  world. 

Such  is  the  origin,  such  the  progress  of  our 
other  affections.  But  of  maternal  tenderness 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  an  instantaneous 
creation ;  the  stamp  of  heaven,  impressed  upon 
a  mother's  heart,  and  acting  in  all  its  vigour, 
the  moment  that  she  hears  the  cry  of  helpless- 
ness. Impatient  to  embrace  its  object,  it 
waits  for  no  suggestions  of  reason ;  for  no 

claims 
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claims  of  duty  ;  for  no  charms  of  idfant  sim« 
plicity.  No  sooner  is  a  living  child  presented 
to  a  mother's  eve,  than  she  feels  the  delicious 
sentiment  of  love,  thrilling  in  full  strength, 
through  every  chord  of  nature ;  and  among 
these  chords  it  entwines  itself  with  such  a  ma- 
gic spell,  that  if  she  had  the  inclination,  she 
has  not  the  power  to  disentangle  it.  In  the 
indulgence  of  this  sweet  sensation,  the  acute* 
ness  of  pain  and  the  danger  of  life  are  remem* 
bered  no  more,  for  joy  that  a  child  is  born  and 
she  the  mother.  Her  future  tenderness  and 
cares  are  not  the  offspring  of  reflection,  nor 
the  suggestions  of  duty.  They  are  the  spon- 
taneous dictates  of  the  heart,  flowing  from 
that  source,  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain; 
and  the  only  check  required  is  to  prevent  love 
from  degenerating  into  weakness,  and  indul- 
gence from  running  into  excess. — Just,  but 
feint  representation  of  that  love  of  God ,  which 
18  as  far  above  all  similitude,  as  it  passes  all 
understanding  I 

Our  conceptions  of  the  Deity  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  very  contracted  and  defective.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that,  as 

the 
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the  Creator  and  Parent  of  the  universe,  he 
loves  his  rational  offspring.  Love,  in  him, 
is  but  a  modificatio  n  of  that  unbounded, 
everlasting  goodness,  ^rhich  constitutes  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  which,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  is  necessary  to  his  very  existence,  and 
the  cause  of  existence  to  all  created  beings. 
Having  made  us,  he  cannot  but  love  us.  This 
compassion  to  the  workmanship  of  his  hands 
must  be  in  God,  as  much  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment, as  is  the  compassion  of  a  mother  to  the 
son  of  her  womb;  and  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence  is  as  manifest  a  proof  of  his  pa- 
ternal regard,  as  are  the  cares  of  a  mother  of 
her  maternal  affection.  In  implanting  this 
affection  in  a  mother's  bosom»  he  has  fur- 
nished the  best  and  most  winning  image  of 
his  own  benignity;  and  by  interweaving  it  in 
her  constitution,  he  intends  to  show,  that  his 
own  love  is  not  a  feeling,  adventitious  or 
fluctuating;  but  an  unchangeable  attribute 
of  his  being;  that  predominating  principle, 
of  which  his  other  attributes  are  nothing 
more  than  varied  ramifications.  It  is  a  prin« 
ciple  fixed  as  his  truth ;  strong  as  his  omni- 
potence. 
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polence.  It  is  to  him,  in  a  manner  and  de« 
gree  inconceivably  more  perfect,  that  which 
the  love  of  her  child  is  to  a  mother;  an  in* 
faerent,  essential  quality,  the  spring  of  never 
ceasing  activity,  and  the  cause  of  never  end- 
ing felicity.  A  mother,  however,  is  frail  and 
fallible.  She  may  forget  eVen  her  sucking 
child,  fiut  God  cannot  forget  to  love;  ^'  for 
he  is  love,  and  dwelleth  in  love/^ 

The  next  quality  that  we  remark,  as  dis^* 
tinctive,  in  the  love  of  a  mother,  is,  that  of 
all  affections,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it 
is  the  purest  in  its  source,  and  the  most  dis- 
interested in  its  exercise.  It  is  not  only  in- 
herent in  a  mother's  nature;  but  it  is  in- 
dulged wholly  for  the  sake  of  its  object.  We 
have  hinted  before,  that  in  all  our  other  af- 
fections, there  is  a  mixture  of  self;  nor  is  it 
always  very  easy  to  ascertain,  even  by  reflec- 
tion, how  {blv  this  defect  extends.  But  a 
mother  goes  out  of  herself  to  live  in  her  child. 
With  her,  all  personal  considerations  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  predominant  feeling.  Ease 
and  pleasure  are  resigned;  pain  and  anxiety 

are 
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are  eDdured ;  days  of  fatigue  and  nights  of 
watchfulness  are  passed  without  a  murmar} 
and,  for  her  vhole  reward,  she  desires  only 
the  safety  and  the  health  of  her  infant*  Her 
love  is  strong,  as  its  state  is  helpless ;  and  her 
cares  grow  more  assiduous,  as  its  necessities 
grow  more  urgent.  Nay,  such  is  the  purity 
and  ardour  of  this  wonderful  feeUng,  that  it 
triumphs  even  over  constitutional  timidity; 
that  it  inspires  even  the  female  hosom  with  a 
dauntless  courage,  and  makes  her  own  life  to 
a  mother,  a  secondary  consideration,  where 
she  can  avert  danger  from  that  of  her  child. 

The  apostle  Paul  observes,  that  '^  perad ven- 
ture'' (he  does  not  speak  positively,  but  per- 
adventure)  ^'  for  a  good  man,  some  would  even 
dare  to  die/'  Thb,  however,  is  supposed  even 
hy  an  apostle,  as  a  sacrifice  almost  beyond  na- 
ture; as  implying  a  pitch  of  disinterested 
heroism,  of  which  there  have  been,  and  ever 
must  be,  few  examples.  But  of  mothers,  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  their  chiL 
dren;  who,  impelled  by  maternal  compassion, 
have  dared  the  tainted  breath  of  pestilence, 
or.  incurred  the  yet  more  tenable  efiects  of  a 
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tyrant's  rage: — of  these,  the  instances  have 
been  numerous.  How  admirably  do  such  in- 
stances illustrate  the  pure  and  disinterested 
nature  of  a  mother's  love !  And  judging  even 
by  this  standard,  which  is  so  far  short  of  the 
reality,  what  an  exalted  idea  ought  we  to 
form  of  the  love  and  compassion,  which  the 
Great  Parent  of  all  bears  to  his  children ! 

No  created  being  can,  in  any  way,  be  pro* 
fitable  unto  God,  for  he  is  independent  and 
unchangeable,  both  in  nature  and  in  happi* 
ness.  All  the  life  which  he  communicates; 
all  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  he  spreads 
though  creation ;  every  faculty  and  every  af^  * 
fection  that  ennobles  and  blesses  the  rational 
soul,  in  its  highest  advances  to  perfection, 
springs  from  the  exhaustless  source  of  un- 
mixed and  unbounded  benevolence.  Though 
a  mother's  love  requires  no  prompting;  though 
her  cares  desire  no  reward ;  yet  does  she  feel 
a  secret  pleasure  in  the  anticipation,  thatiiec 
child  will  prove  grateful,  and  that  he  may 
one  day  become  the  staff  of  her  age,  as  she 
has  been  the  guide  of  his  youth*  But  with 
God  such  considerations  can  find  no  place. 

He 
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He  needs  no  service,  and  can  receive  no  re*- 
vard*  For  he  is  independent  and  almighty ; 
and  the  only  end  that  can  he  rationally  as^ 
signed  to  such  a  heing,  either  in  his  creative 
activity  or  in  his  providential  superintendence, 
is  the  voluntary'  production  of  happiness ; — 
not  of  a  happiness  unmixed  in  its  first  stages; 
for  that  must  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  creature  to  be  made 
happy ;  and  among  some  orders  of  rational 
beings,  previous  discipline  may  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  progressive  improvement. 
But  still  happiness  must  be  the  ultimate  aim, 
if  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  unchange* 
able  goodness  at  the  head  of  the  universe* 
And  is  not  the  very  thought  delightful  to  the 
heart?  Not  so  surely  may  helpless  infancy 
rely  upon  the  unbought  cares  of  a  mother's 
love,  as  we  may  all  rely  upon  that  divine  be- 
nevolence, which  can  have  no  object,  but  the 
diffusion  of  good;  no  joy,  but  that  of  con- 
templating the  eflPect  of  its  own  exertions. 

The  last  quality  I  shall  remark,  as  pecu- 
liarly  striking  in  the  love  of  a  mother  is,  that 
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Its  exertions  and  sacrifices  are  not  only  disin-? 
terestedy  but,  beyond  every  other  example, 
patient  and  persevenng.  Numberless  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  damp  the  ardour  of  other 
affections,  and  too. often  to  dissolve  the  closest 
connections  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Friend- 
ships are  destroyed  by  accidental  disputes  or 
interfering  interests.  Jealousy  or  discordance 
of  temper,  converts  conjugal  love  into  deadly 
hatred ;  and  gratitude,  alas !  lives  in  the  hearty 
of  too  many,  only  -while  they  are  reaping  be- 
nefits. Even  a  Other's  affections  may  be  per* 
manently  alienated  by  folly  and  disobedience; 
and  in  the  nature  of  man,  when  deeply  of- 
fended, there  is  often  found  a  rugged  obsti- 
nacy, which  knows  not  to  relent.  But  a 
mother's  anger  is  always  short,  and  her  love 
nearly  unconquerable.  It  is  a  love  which  no 
labour  tires;  which  no  opposition  discourages ; 
which  no  provocation  disgusts;  which  forgets 
even  the  sting  of  a  child's  ingratitude,  though 
sharper  than  the  serpent's  tooth,  and  listens 
to  the  claim  of  compassion,  eyen  when  it 
pleads  against  prudence  and  experience.  No 
sooner  does  the  undutiful  child  appear  in  the 
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guise  of  distress,  and  the  attitude  of  suppliCa^ 
don,  than  the  current  of  maternal  tenderness 
bursts  out  with  unabated  force,  and  Qows  in 
its  usual  channel,  as  if  it  had  received  no 
check  from  filial  perversity. 

And  as  the  love  of  a  mother  is  not  over* 
come  by  provocation,  neither  is  it  chilled  by 
absence.  To  whatever  corner  of  the  world  a 
son  may  go,  the  spirit  of  a  mother  will  go  with 
him.  Her  imagination  follows  him  through 
every  variety  of  fortune.  It  delights  to  share 
his  jOys  and  his  sorrows.  It  is  ever  devising 
some  testimony  of  affection,  either  to  remind 
him  of  her  during  his  absence,  or  to  welcome 
his  long  expected  return.  And,  even  when 
that  expectation  can  be  no  longer  indulged, 
she  lives  contented  and  dies  resigned,  if  she 
has  but  the  assurance,  that  he  is  virtuous,  af« 
fectionate,  and  happy. 

Such  is  the  almost  unconquerable  patience 
of  a  mother's  love.  Still  it  may  be  conquered ; 
and  she  may  cease  to  have  compassion.  But 
God  cannot  forget  his  children.;  ^  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.''  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  an  assurance  more  animating  to  m 

weak. 
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weak  and  sinful  creatare,  than  that  of  the 
text  ;-^the  assurance  that  there  is  a  love,  yet 
stronger  than  that  i^hich  is  stronger  than 
death ;  that  there  is  a  compassion  more  un« 
wearied  than  even  that,  which  scarcely  any 
provocation  can  extinguish?  And  ought  not 
a  soul,  which  possesses  this  assurance,  to  rise 
in  daily  aspirations  of  confidence,  gratitude, 
and  joy,  to  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  that 
is  kind  and  good  in  creation? 

Let  those  who  have  studied  the  patience  of 
a  mother  think  of  the  patience  of  God.  From 
Him  as  its  great  original,  her  patience  is  de^ 
rived,  with  all  those  other  affections  of  ouf 
nature,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  personal 
safety  and  social  enjoyment.  And  when,  like 
froward  and  ungrateful  children,  we  pervert 
his  gifts  to  the  purposes  of  folly  or  of  guilt, 
does  he  cut  us  off  at  once  from  the  fiimily  in^ 
heritance?  Does  he  show  himself  strict  to 
mark  iniquity  ?  Does  he  cease  to  be  compas* 
donate,  when  we  cease  to  be  dutiful?  Do  we 
not  see  him  on  the  contrary,  causing  his  "  sun 
to  rise  upon  the  evil,  and  the  unthankful ;  '^ 
forgiving  iniquity, transgression,  and  sin;  wait- 
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ing  to  be  gracious  even  to  those,  \vho  htave 
spumed  his  authority,  and  turned  his  grace 
into  wantonness ;  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
invite  the  prodigal's  return,  and  receiving  him^ 
whenever  he  does  return,  not  only  with  all  a 
father's  pity,  but  with  all  a  mother's  fond-^ 
ness  ?  Yet  more,  behold  him,  after  his  invi« 
tations  had  been  so  often  rejected ;  after  all 
former  methods  of  his  grace  had  been  frus- 
trated by  human  depravity;  after  the  last  re^ 
mains  of  religion  and  virtue  had  been  nearly 
banished  from  the  earth ; — ^behold  him,  even 
then,  sending  his  son  with  fresh  and  more 
explicit  declarations  of  mercy  to  the  penitent ; 
with  more  winning  testimonies  of  his  love  than 
had  yet  been  given  to  mankind;  and  with 
motives  to  gratitude  and  piety,  which  are  caU 
culated  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  arrest 
the  folly,  of  every  rational  being. 

How  beautifully  do  the  temper  and  con« 
duct  of  Jesus  display  the  riches  and  the  per- 
severance of  Divine  love !  It  is  said  of  him 
by  an  Evangelist,  '^  that  having  loved  bis 
own,  he  loved  them  to  the  end :''  and  the  re-> 
mark  is  verified  by  his  whole  life.    With 

what 
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what  patience  did  he  labour  to  remove  their' 
ignorance,  to  overcome  their  prejudices,  to 
enlighten  their  minds  with  knowledge,  and  to 
inspire  their  hearts  with  that  love  of  God  and 
of  goodness,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of 
permanent  happiness !  Never  did  mother  ex- 
hibit greater  forbearance  with  the  petulance 
and  obstinacy  of  the  son  of  her  womb,  than 
our  Lord  did  in  saving  mankind  from  igno- 
rance, and  sin,  and  death;  and  when  at  last 
he  saw  his  end  approaching,  how  did  his  heart 
overflow  with  compassion,  and  hislips  with  con-* 
solation,  to  the  favoured  few,  who  had  shared 
his  closer  intimacy,  and  whose  happiness  was 
the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude ! 

But  was  it  for  their  sake  alone,  that  these 
endearments  were  shown;  that  these  offices 
of  humility  and  love  were  performed?  No. 
They  were  intended  to  point  out  to  all  Chris- 
tians, the  riches  and  the  patience  of  that  love  of 
God,  which  he  came  to  preach  and  to  exem* 
plify ;  to  give  security  and  peace  to  the  heart, 
riot  merely  by  declarations,  and  figures,  how- 
ever plain  and  significant;  but  by  the  actual 

display  of  unbounded  condescension  and  un- 
wearied 
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wearied  compassion,  as  the  Mediator  of  that 
covenant,  by  which  the  truth  and  mercy  of  his 
Father  are  so  wonderfully  illustrated.  It  is 
in  the  condition  and  character  of  this  Media- 
tor ;  it  is  in  the  nature  and  efTects  of  that 
dispensation  of  grace,  which  he  established  by 
his  death  and  resurrection,  that  you  m\\  find 
the  fullest  comment  and  the  clearest  elucida- 
tion of  the  text.  For  here  you  will  see  the 
glory,  that  is  the  goodness  of  God,  shining 
in  the  face  of  his  Son,  and  rising  in  its  origin, 
in  its  disinterestedness,  in  its  perseverance, 
far  above  all  that  is  called  love  among  men, 
"  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ; 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would 
even  dare  to  die;"  and  for  a  child,  a  mother 
will  die  with  cheerfulness,  "  But  herein  hath 
God  commended  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  In 
speaking  of  this  love,  figures  are  lifeless,  and 
language  fails.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
may  meditate  for  ever  with  delight;  and  the 
more  we  meditate,  the  more  we  shall  be  dis* 
posed  to  admire  and  adore. 
.    Having  thus  fixed  upon  some  points,  in 
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v^hich  the  love  of  a  mother  nearly  resem* 
bles,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  love  of  God  to 
his  rational  creatures,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
advert  to  the  design  and  uses  of  this  wonder* 
ful  afiection,  as  indicating,  in  the  most  stri* 
king  manner,  the  unbounded  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity of  Providence.  If  we  had  but  this 
one  evidence,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  con« 
vince  a  reflecting  mind,  that  a  paternal  care 
is  exercised  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  tender  mercies  of  God  are  over 
all  his  works.  Take  away  the  strong  instinc-* 
tive  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  living  creation  ?  Nay,  even  if  it  were 
not  taken  away,  but  left,  like  other  affections, 
dependent  upon  time  and  culture;  liable  to  be 
damped  by  little  disgusts,  or  to  be  overcome 
by  the  love  of  ease,  and  the  dread  of  care  and 
labour,  what  would  become  of  infant  life? 
Is  it  not  then  an  irresistible  evidence  of  wise 
and  gracious  design,  that  in  the  ceconomy  of 
animated  nature,  that  affection  alone  should 
be  unconquerable,  to  which  she  is  indebted 
for  her  preservation,  and  without  which  she 
must  800J1  be  extinct  ?    The  care  of  life  de^ 

volves 
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volves  immediately  upon  the  mother,  who  is 
to  the  child,  as  soon  as  it  is  horns  in  God's 
stead,  to  save  and  cherish  its  helplessness.  If 
she  were  left  to  infer  this  duty  from  reason* 
ing,  like  too  many  of  our  other  duties,  it 
would  be  forgotten  and  neglected.  Has  not 
Providence  then,  in  guarding  against  this 
neglect,  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  mater* 
nal  tenderness,  given  to  man  a  beautiful  image 
of  that  incessant  care,  with  which  it  is  watch- 
ing over  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all  its 
creatures  ? 

But  whilst  man,  in  common  with  other  ani* 
mals,  owes  to  this  instinctive  feeling,  the  pre- 
servation, growth,  and  vigour  of  his  body,  he 
owes  to  it,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
commencement  of  those  moral  affectionsy 
which  constitute,  in  their  progressive  develop* 
ment,  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  his  moral 
and  social  life.  It  is  in  the  bosom  of  a  mother^ 
that  these  affections  are  generated.  Accus* 
tomed  to  look  to  that  bosom  for  nourishment^ 
protection,  and  pleasure,  it  raises  thence  its 
infant  smiles ;  it  catches  answering  smiles  of 
complacency  and  joy;  its  heart  begins  to 

dilate 
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dilate  with  instinctive  gladness;  its  sensa-* 
tions  of  delight  are  gradually  modified  into 
those  of  fondness  and  gratitude ;  and  as  it 
continues  to  mark  the  love  of  a  mother^  it 
learns  from  her  the  art  of  loving,  Happjr 
when  she  possesses  the  invaluable  capacity  of 
training  with  skill  this  nascent  feeling*  For, 
in  loving  her,  the  child  is  easily  brought  to 
love  whatever  she  loves,  and  thus  to  lay  the 
early  foundation  of  filial  and  fraternal  afiec-i 
tion.  Yet  more,  in  imbibing  sentiments  of 
gratitude  towards  his  parents  on  earth,  he  im- 
bibes by  degrees  the  more  elevated  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  love  to  the  great  parent  of 
the  universe.  Here  then  is  the  commence- 
ment of  that  simple,  but  admirable  process^ 
by  which  animal  life  is  preserved  and  moral 
life  acquired.  Here  is  the  first  link  of  that 
chain,  which  encompasses  the  social  world ; 
to  whose  magic  power  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  virtues,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life ;  nay,  which  reaches  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, and  unites  us  with  the  source  of  love  in 
the  Divine  mind.  All  originates  in  the  my- 
iiterious  workings  of  a  mother's  heart.     And 

can 
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can  we  ever  cease  to  admire  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  God  in  rendering  this  principle 
of  nature  so  ardent,  so  patient,  so  unconquer- 
able ?  Or  shall  we  be  guilty  of  the  monstrous 
crime  of  counteracting  this  all-gracious  ordi- 
nation?— If  ever  we  would  learn  piety  to  our 
Maker,  we  must  begin  with  cherishing  piety 
to  our  mother.  The  Romans  had  one  word 
for  both.  The  feeling  is  nearly  the  same,  dif* 
fering  only  in  its  application,  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  object. 

Our  first  practical  reflection  therefore  is» 
that  as  we  owe  every  thing  to  a  mother,  we 
should  be  as  unwearied  in  paying  the  debt,  as 
she  was  in  the  acts  of  tenderness  by  which  it 
is  contracted. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  feebly  of  the  origin 
and  tenderness,  the  disinterested  nature  and 
unwearied  patience  of  a  mother's  love.  Let 
those  among  you,  who  have  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  a  good  mother,  correct 
and  extend  the  picture  by  your  own  reflec- 
tions. You  will  feel  much  more  than  lan- 
guage can  describe.  You  will  recollect  those 
nameless  cares,  those  indefetigable  labours,  to 

which 
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which  you  owe  your  present  state  of  health 
and  vigour.     You  will  recal  the  instances  of 
that  unbounded  compassion,  which  bore  so 
often  with  your  wayward  humours,  and  for- 
gave so  often  your  petulance  and  your  obsti- 
nacy.    And  whilst  you  are  rebuked  by  this 
recollection,  for  your  early  thoughtlessness 
and  perversity,  you  will  be  anxious  to  com- 
pensate for  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the 
attention  and  respect  of  your  riper  years.  You 
will  delight  to  soothe  that  bosom,  which  was 
so  long  your  only  refuge,  and  to  minister  the 
consolation  of  filial  gratitude  to  that  heart, 
which  was  ever  feelingly  alive  to  your  entrea- 
ties and  complaints.    It  is  not  the  privilege  of 
every  child  to  rock   the  cradle  of  declining 
age.     But  is  there  that  deserves  the  name  of 
child,  who  will  neglect  the  office,  when  he 
can  perform  it  ?  who,  forgetting  all  a  mother's 
claims,   can  treat  her  with  contempt   when 
living,  or  cease  to  honour  her  memoryi  when 
she  is  numbered  with  the  dead  ?  If  there  are 
such  children,  ^^  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret:  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour, 
be  not  thou  united.*'    Their  hearts  are  unna- 
turali  and  their  hands  are  fit  to  shed  blood. 

A  generous 
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A  generous  child  will  bear  even  with  the 
fretfulness  of  a  mother's  age,  remembering, 
as  he  must,  how  often  she  bore  with  the  fro* 
wardness  of  his  youth.  As  her  weakness  in- 
creases, his  assiduities  will  be  redoubled ;  and 
even  when  she  is  removed  for  ever  from  his 
gratitude  and  kind  offices,  he  will  recal  her 
instructions,  and  muse  over  her  virtues  with 
a  melancholy  delight.  Besides  that  such  re- 
collections are  natural  to  a  good  heart,  they 
tend  to  enliven  and  invigorate  that  piety  to 
God,  to  which  filial  gratitude  is  so  nearly  aU 
lied.  If  we  remember  not  with  honour  our 
mother,  whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we 
learn  to  honour  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen? 
Trust  not,  therefore,  my  christian  friends, 
trust  not  the  devotions  or  the  religious  pro* 
Cessions  of  any  man,  who  is  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  those  offices,  which  even  nature 
dictates  as  the  first  of  duties,  and  to  which 
religion  traces  her  commencement,  and  her 
progress.  Be  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  of  faith, 
or  purity  of  worship,  to  outward  appearance 
ever  so  vehement,  he  cannot  be  truly  pious  to 
God,  till  he  become  respectful  and  affectionate 
to  those  who  are  to  him  in  God's  stead. 

2dly, 


Sdly^  From  the  expostulation  of  the  text^ 
und  from  what  has  been  said  in  its  elucidation, 
let  us  learn  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  of  the  great  ends  of  the 
Divine  government. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  with  such  views 
of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  explained 
and  enforced,  as  they  are  by  Christ,  and  by 
the  character  of  his  religion,  men  should  still 
be  found  to  support  a  system,  with  which  rea- 
son and  scripture  are  equally  at  variance? 
men  who,  stripping  the  Most  High  of  his  pa-» 
ternal  character,  represent  him  as  refusing  to 
relent  or  to  foi^ive,  till  every  claim  of  hid  ju9» 
tice  was  satisfied  ?  What  notions  must  such 
men  entertain  of  Divine  justice  ?  Or  by  what 
rule  can  they  interpret  scripture,  who  find  in 
it  a  doctrine  so  revolting  ?  Make  the  appeal 
to  your  own  feelings.  You  can  easily  per- 
ceive, that  justice,  or  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing order,  or  call  it  by  what  name  you  please, 
may  require  the  exclusion  of  a  son  from  iiis 
father^s  family,  lest,  by  his  example,  others 
might  be  contaminated.  But  can  any  justice 
require,  that  when  this  son  becomes  sensible 

of 
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of  his  foMyi  and  retarns  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
mud  contrition  in  his  heart,  saying,  *^  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sights 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants :" — can 
any  justice  require,  that  coming  thus,  his  pe* 
Bitence  should  be  spurned,  till  he  can  offer  a 
mosom  by  himself,  or  by  another,  for  all  his 
sins?  Does  not  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  God,  declare,  that  such  rejection 
woald  be  manifest  and  monstrous  crueltv  in 
a  fiither  ?  But  the  love  and  compassion  of  God 
Me  held  up  by  the  text,  as  infinitely  exceed^ 
ing  those  of  a  mother.  And  shall  we  regard 
that  as  perfection  in  God,  which  in  man  would 
be  cruelty  and  vengeance  ?  Does  not  our  Lord 
most  beautifully  display  the  mercy  of  God  to 
his  prodigal  children,  as  being  perfectly  spon* 
taneous,  arising  from  the  inherent  goodness 
of  his  own  nature  ?  He  sent  his  son,  indeed, 
that  by  his  labours  and  his  death,  he  might 
render  this  mercy  effectual,  and  give  confix 
dence  to  the  heart  of  a  returning  sinner.  But 
sorely  we  have  cause  sufficient  to  be  thankful 
for  the  wonderfiil  condescension,  and  disin^ 

terested 
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terested  sacrifices  of  the  son,  withoot  uttri* 
buting  a  stern  and  unrelenting  spirit  to  tha 
Father.  The  scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  every 
where  testify  that  the  whole  scheme  of  grace 
originated  with  the  Father,  and  was  the  ge* 
miine  offspring  of  that  mercy,  which  rejoiceth 
against  judgment ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  bei^ 
came  his  voluntary  agent  and  representative^ 
to  carry  that  scheme  into  execution,  at  the 
certain  expense  of  suffering  and  death.  Bre* 
thren,  let  us  adhere  to  this  simplicity  of  gospel 
truth,  without  being  misled  and  bewildered 
by  metaphysical  subtleties.  Let  us  adore  that 
love  which  prompted,  and  that  wisdom  which 
contrived,  the  means  of  our  improvement  and 
salvation.  And  whilst,  in  imitation  of  our 
master,  we  refer  all  to  God,  as  to  the  Supreme 
Author,  who  is  in  all  and  over  all,  let  us  not 
forget  the  unbounded  gratitude,  veneratioft 
and  love  which  we  owe  also  to  him,  ^*  who 
though  be  was  rich,  for  ouf  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be 
made  rich.''  The  testimony  which  he  bore 
to  the  truth,  in  dying  and  rising  again,  forms 
an  important  part  of  that  scheme  of  wisdom 

and 
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and  grace^  which  the  counsels  of  God  saw  ne* 
cessary  for  the  religious  instruction,  and  final 
salvation  of  man.  How  then  should  we  glorj  in 
that  cross,  on  which  the  last  sacrifice  was 

made,  and  rejoice  to  be  accounted  bis  dis- 

•t 

ciples,  who  endured  the  cross>  despising  the 
shame,  that  he  might  give  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality  to  all  those  who  should  seek  them 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  well«doing!  To 
his  teaching,  connected  with  his  death  and 
resurrection,  we  owe  that  assured  hope  of 
mercy  and  of  life  eternal,  which  enables  us 
to  see,  in  the  removal  of  parents  and  fneods, 
not  the  cruelty  of  everlasting  separation,  but 
a  momentary  absence,  which  will  enhance  the 
joys  of  re-union.  Our  fathers  are  gone,  and 
we  are  following.  One  generation  succeeds 
another  in  its  passage  to  the  grave.  But  the 
night  of  temporary  destruction  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  day  of  everlasting  restoration  i 
and  that  day  will  deliver  us  for  ever  fronx 
«orroW|  siui  and  death. 
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SERMON    IX. 

AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  GRIEF. 

Psalm  Ixxvii.  7 — 12.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off 
for  ever?  and  wilt  he  be  favourable  no 
more  ?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  f 
doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?  Hath 
God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  hath  he  in 
anger  shut  up  his' tender  mercies?  And  I 
saidj  This  is  my  infirmity  :  but  I  will  re- 
member  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High.  I  will  remember  the  works  of 
the  Lord;  surely  I  will  remember  thy  won^ 
ders  of  old.  I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy 
worksy  and  talk  of  thy  doings. 

« 

/The  occasion  on  vhich  this  psalm  was  writ* 
ten  is  altogether  unknown.     It  was  evidently 
'dictated  by  the  pressure  of  severe  distress  upoh 
*i  feeling  and  pious  heart.    In  the  hour  of  sud- 
den reverse,  when  the  arm  of  flesh  can  bring 

Q  no 
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no  help,  though  natural  to  look  up  to  the 
Father  of  spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  address  h'un 
in  any  language,  but  that  of  lamentation :  ^*  I 
remembered  God,  and  was  troubled :  I  com- 
plained, and  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed/'  One 
might  ^suppose,  that  in  remembering  God  and 
complaining  before  him, as  asorrowful  butsub* 
missive  sufferer,  the  soul  would  find  relief  and 
be  restored  to  quiet.  But  this,  though  the 
ultimate,  is  not  always  the  instantaneous  re- 
sult. For  amidst  the  first  and  strongest  emo- 
tions of  grief,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  God,  only 
to  contrut  his  former  goodness^  with  the  se- 
venty of  the  present  visitation ;  and  the  ut- 
terance of  complaint  seems  to  deepen,  for  the 
moment,  the  impressions  of  grief.  In  such  a 
state,  nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  language  of  the  text :  ^'  Will  the  Lord 
cast  off  for  ever  ?  and  will  he  be  favourable 
no  more  ?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ? 
dt^tb  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?  Hath  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious?  hath  he  in  anger 
dbut  up  his  tender  mercies:^'  This  is  the  ge- 
nuine effusion  of  a  heart  depressed  by  sod- 
dea  calaouty^  or  oyerwfaelmed  by  unexpected 

deprivation  ; 


deprivation ;  and  he  who  knows  our  frame> ' 
instead  of  condemning  the  expostulation,  list- » 
ens  to  it  with  all  the  indulgence  of  (laternal 
love.  .: 

Happily  these  first  bursts  of  grief  soon  ex-« 
haust  themselves  by  their  own  violence,  and: 
reason  gradually  regains  at  least  a  partiai  con^: 
trol  over  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Then  wo 
begin  to  be  sensible,  that  we  have  been  charg- 
ing God  foolishly ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  our 
ingratitude,  we  say  within  ourselves,  "  This 
is  my  infirmity" — the  impatience  of  human* 
firailty,  dwelling  upon  one  loss^  and  forgetfiiL 
of  ten  thousand  mercies.  ^^  But  I  will  remem- 
her  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Mosti 
High  ;''  those  years  in  which  he  guarded  my 
health,  upheld  my  prosperity,  and  put  intD> 
my  mouth  the  song  of  thanksgiving :  ^*  I  will: 
remember  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  surely  L 
wiU  remember  thy  wonders  of  old/'  I  will' 
thftce  in  my  own  history,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  world,  die  testimonies  of  thy  benignity,' 
axid^ay  widi  renovated  confidence,  **  Why  art 
thou  ca^  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  liiou; 
disquieted  within  me  ^  Hope  in  God ;  S^r  I 
•     i  Q  2  shall 
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shall  jet  praise  hiniy  yfho  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God.^ 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  them  who  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden  with  grief,  to  cherish  these 
returning  sentiments  of  humble  resignation 
and  cheerful  piety :  and  I  propose  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  to  offer  a  few  considerations, 
calculated  to  encourage  this  purpose,  and  to 
aid  them  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I  observe,  first,  that  the  grief  which  nature 
dictates,  and  which,  in  moderation,  the  God 
of  nature  does  not  prohibit,  becomes,  in  its 
excess,  a  tacit  and  practical  accusation  of  the 
conduct  of  Providence. 

The  psalmist  admits,  that  in  uttering  his 
complaints,  he  was  showing  his  infirmity; 
and  were  we  to  consider  the  subject  with  the 
coldness  of  a  stern  philosophy,  it  must  ap- 
pear an  act  of  the  greatest  weakness,  to  be- 
wail events,  which  in  the  common  course  of 
things  must  happen,  and  against  the  occur- 
rence of  which  we  cannot  promise  ourselves 
the  security,  not  even  of  a  single  hour. 

"  Man  is  born  to  die.     Why  then  weep 

and 


and  brdak  yoar  hearts,  when  this  ordini^tioii; 
of  Providence  is  executed  within  your  own, 
circle  ?  When  you  enter  into  the  closer  cpn^. 
nections  of  life,  is  it  not  with  the  perfect  con^r 
Tiction,  that  they  are  subject  to  all  the. 
chances  incident  to  mortality  P  You  can  plead, 
no  exemption  in  your  own  case,  from  the  ge« 
neral  lot  of  man.  Is  it  not  folly  then  to  ex- 
pecty  that  your  comforts  should  be  always 
spared,  whilst  those  of  others  are  prematurely 
destroyed?  Yet  you  indulge  in  weak  and 
fruitless  lamentations,  as  if  some  new  thing 
had  happened  under  the  sun ;  and  expostulate 
with  the  Almighty,  as  though  he  had  com- 
mitted against  you  in  particular  an  act  of 
striking  injustice  and  meditated  cruelty/^ 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  that  philosophy, 
which  gives  no  indulgence  to  human  frailty. 
But  our  merciful  Father,  who  remembers  our 
frame,  and  knows  that  we  are  dust,  employs  a 
language  better  suited  to  our  feelings.  He 
makes  allowance  for  that  depression  of  spirits^ 
which  sometimes  breaks  out  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  lamentation ;  and  instead  of  stifling 
complaint  by  arguments  from  necessity,  he 

answers 


Ati5wers  them  in  accents  of  tenderness  and 
love;  soothing  the  heart  amidst  its  deepest 
sorrowS)  and  binding  up  its  wounds  with  ^1 
tt  parent's  tenderness.  When,  in  the  ido- 
ibent  of  despondency,  it  utters  in  sighs  the 
melancholy  sentiment,  **  The  Lord  hath  for- 
saken me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me;'^ 
he  whispers  by  his  spirit  the  souUreviving  ex-* 
postnlation,  ^^  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suck* 
ing  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas* 
sioft  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  Yea,  they  may 
Ibrget;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee/'  This  is 
speaking  to  nature  the  language  of  nature—-' 
not  tvith  a  view  to  stifle  sorrow  in  those  mo- 
ments, when  feeling  is  too  strong  for  reason ; 
but  to  lull  the  bosom  to  peace,  till  reason  is 
enabled  to  regain  her  ascendency.  Reflec- 
tion must  then  be  employed  to  bring  home 
the!  conviction,  that  our  complaints,  diough 
listened  to  by  our  Father,  are  the  eflect  of 
frailty,  allowed,  indeed,  as  a  relief  to  that 
bitterness  of  the  heart,  which  is  known  only 
to  those  who  feel  it ;  but  which  must  not  be 
indulged  to  that  excess^  that  would  argue  a 
distrust  of  the  very  promises^  wlQch  the  C<*m- 

forter 


forter  iMrtb  given  us  to  3often  and  remove  our 
grief«  ^^  Hath  God  forgottea  to  be  gracious?'" 
is  a  seatimeot  which  may  rise  involuntarily 
and  unavoidably  in  tbe  most  pious  breast» 
when  tbe  reasoning  power  is  overwhelmed  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  distress.  It  was  not 
only  felt,  but  expressed,  by  tbe  brightest  ex«- 
ample  of  cheerful  submission,  and  patient  wf- 
Sdvingj  that  ever  was  exhibited  in  our.  world. 

But  if  this  sentiment  is  willingly  encou- 
raged,  after  tbe  mind  becomes  capable  of  me^ 
ditating  calmly  upon  the  divine  goodness; 
nay  more,  if  it  is  not  firmly  combated  and 
gradually  subdued,  we  shall  be  chargeable 
with  fostering  a  spirit,  hostile  to  all  the  m^ans, 
which  a  gracious  Father  is  employing  for  our 
present  improvement  and  future  happiness^ 

What  is  the  intention  of  God  in  those  vi* 
jsitations,  which  are  so  painful  to  flesh  and 
blood?  Is  it  not,  that  we,  Uke  our  great 
model,  should  be  made  perfect  through  sn^ 
iering,  before  we  enter  upon  glory?  Is  it 
not,  that  our  refractory  nature  should  be 
:tamed,  by  necessary  dbcipline,  into  that  bar 
.bit  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will^  which  is 

an 
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sn  essential  qualification  for  unchangeable  en* 
joyment?  Is  it  not,  that  by  frequent'viciHsi- 
tade  and  occasional  loss,  we  should  be  made 
to  feel,  that  this  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  earthly  object,  however  worthy,  aiid 
however  dear?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  to  fortify 
the  soul,  by  a  habit  of  endurance,  for  all  those 
struggles  of  virtue,  to  which  divine  wisdom 
may  call  us,  before  we  can  be  ripe  for  im- 
mortality ?  But,  if  instead  of  complying  with 
these  intentions  of  a  Father's  love,  we  sit 
down  amidst  our  affliction,  to  mourn  over  the 
lot  of  mortahty,  and  to  complain  of  the  ordi- 
nations, which  for  the  moment  bear  heavy  upon 
our  spirits,  are  we  not  rebelling  against  him, 
who  has  fixed  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
and  distrusting  where  we  ought  to  confide  ? 

'  How  do  we  judge  of  that  child,  who,  after 
needful  correction  for  his  own  good,  mingled 
with  salutary  admonition  against  the  offence 
that  occasioned  it,  instead  of  kissing  the  rod 
^and  submitting  to  him  who*  applied  it,  be- 
comes furious  in  resentment;  or  yet  worse, 
retires  from  a  father's  presence  to  cherish  that 
sullenness  of  spirit,  which  refuses  to  yield;  to 

confirm 
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confirm  that  obduracy  which  tenderness  cai^ 
not  win,  and  discipline  cannot  conquer?   Is 
not  such  a  child  guilty  of  despising  paternal 
wisdom,  of.  resisting  paternal  authority,  of 
abusing    paternal    kindness,    and  of  finally 
unfitting  himself  for  paternal  protection  and 
forbearance?     It   is .  impossible  to  think  of 
such    contumacy    without    horror    and  dis- 
gust?  How  much  more  dreadful  then,  to  re^ 
fleet,  that  in  proportion  as .  we  give  way  to 
the  excess  of  grief,  on  account  of  the  moral 
correction,  which  our  Father  in  heaven  in- 
flicts ;   in  proportion  as  we  brood  over  losses, 
which  are  in  the  regular  order  of  providence, 
end  refuse  our  ear  to  those  consolations  of  a 
divine  spirit,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small; 
— ^how  dreadful  to  think,  that  in  ther  sam6  pro- 
portion we  are  approximating  to  the  state  of 
a  sullen  and  refractory  child !     We  are  losing 
the  habit  of  filial  veneration  towards  Him 
who  does  not  wantonly  afflict.     We  are  learn- 
ing to  regard  God  rather  in  the  light  of  a  ty- 
rant, who  punishes  without  mercy  for  bis  own 
pleasure,  than  in  that  of  a  parent,  employing 
seasonable  chastisement,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting 
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venting  a  greater  evil ;  accustoming  bia  'dul** 
dren  to  that  habit  of  docility,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  permanent  happiness. 

This  perseverance  in  grief,  is  the  more  in- 
excusable, on  account  of  that  allowance  which 
religion  makes  for  human  infirmity,  and  to  which 
HFC  have  already  adverted.  If  it  had  been 
urged  upon  us,  as  a  necessary  act  of  duty, 
that  under  the  immediate  loss  of  what  we 
hold  most  dear,  every  throb  of  the  bosom 
should  be  instantly  suppressed,  and  every  ten* 
dency  to  complain  forcibly  repelled,  we  might 
have  deemed  it  a  harsh  decree ;  we  might 
have  had  some  plea  for  suUenness  at  least,  if 
not  for  rebellion.  But  when  scope  is  freely 
granted  for  those  overflowings  of  sorrow^ 
which  are  essential  to  the  relief  of  a  deeply 
wounded  heart,  and  when  religion  requires  only 
that  wc  should  moderate  our  feelings,  both  in 
degree  and  in  duration,  so  that  they  may  an» 
swer  their  proper  end  as  means  of  improve* 
ment,  without  unfitting  us  for  the  necessary 
duties  or  the  remaining  enjoyments  of  life  ; 
when  religion  is  thus  indulgent,  are  we  not 
acdng  the  part  of  ungrateful  and  disobedient 

child  reoy 
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ehildren,  if  ^e  refuse  to  be  comforted?  if  we 
tfay  not  with  Eli,  "  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  himdo 
what  seemeth  him  good/' 

This  consideration  will  be  greatly  strength* 
ened,  when  we  reflect,  2dly,  That  in  order 
to  justify  Providence,  and  to  perceive  the 
on  reasonableness  of  protracted  grief,  we  have 
only  to  follow  the  example  of  the  psalmist; 
to  resolve,  as  he  does,  that  we  will  remem^ 
her  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High ;  those  years,  daring  which  we  have 
seen  that  hand  guiding  us  in  the  way  of 
safety  and  peace ;  delivering  us  from  impend* 
ing  danger ;  relieving  us  amidst  pressing  em-* 
barrassmetits ;  raising  up  friends  where  we 
least  expected  them  ;  and,  instead  of  the  evil 
\?hich  we  feared,  conferring  an  extent  of  good^ 
^hich  we  could  not  have  ventured  even  to 
enticipate.  That  man  must  have  been  a  care- 
les3  observer,  who,  in  reviewing  his  own  pro^- 
gress  through  life,'  has  not  marked  the  thou* 
sand  incidentSt  by  which  his  success  has  been 
promoted,  his  apprehensions  removed,  hisei> 
joymedtB  multiplied,  his  troubles  alleviated 

and 
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and  consoled,  and  his  best  hopes  fulfilkd^ 
sometimes  when,  to  human  appearaboe,  he  m aa 
hoping  against  hope;  And  shall  one  loss, 
however  great ;  a  loss,  to  M-hich  we  are  al- 
ways liable ;  which  might  have  occurred  in 
circumstances  moreunfavourable ;  which  might 
have  left  us  fewer  sourcea  of  comfort ; — ^mll 
thb  one  loss  so  becloud  our  minds,  as  to  de«- 
stroy  the  recollection  of  all  that  has  been 
pleasing  in  domestic  or  in  social  life,  during 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High? 
Shall  our  reluctance  to  part  with  one  object, 
however  dearly  loved,  efface  the  impression 
of  that  goodness  which  has  followed  us  all  our 
days?  Or  can  we  persevere  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  Lord  hath  forgotten  to  be  gracious, 
because,  with  so  much  thai  is  sweet,  he  occa- 
sionally mingles  a  portion  of  the  bitter  ?  Ra- 
ther let  us  adopt  the  language  of  Job;  *^  Shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil  ?  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him.  I  will  remember  the 
works  of  the  Lord ;  surely  I  will  remember 
ihv  wonders  of  old/* 

He  who  thus  looks  back  upon  the  multitude 

of 
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of  God's  mercies,  and  compares  his  past  plea?- 
Bares ^'ith  his  present  trouble,  will  be  in  a  pro- 
per frame  tocommit  himself  in  humble  resigna* 
tion  to  the  care  of  that  Providence,  which  has 
never  failed  him,  even  in  his  utmost  need. 
'  Contemplating  the  many  sources  of  com- 
fort which  are  yet  open  to  him,  in  the  attach** 
ment  of  children,  and  the  afiectionate  regard 
of  relatives  and  friends,  he  will  feel  cheered 
and  encouraged ;  whilst,  in  the  active  offices 
which  he  is  called  to  perform  to  his  family 
and  to  society,  he  will  see  the  necessity  of 
rousing  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  of  seek* 
ing,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  a  cure  for 
those  melancholy  reflections,  which  might 
otherwise  prove  the  destruction  both  of  use* 
fulness  and  enjoyment. 

Still  such  reflections  will  occasionally  recur; 
and  though  the  considerations,  already  men- 
tioned, may  have  some  effect  in  rendering 
them  less  oppressive,  yet  one  thing  is  want* 
ing,  without  which  they  can  never  cease  to 
weigh  heavy  upon  the  heart  of  sensibiUty. 
When  the  affections,  the  desii^es,  and  the  hopes 
of  such  a  heart,  have  been  long  identified  with 

those 
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those  of  a  kindred  soul,  alive  to  all  its  anjiidti^st 
and  tlie  helper  of  all  its  joys^  sepai^atioDy  m 
any  circumstances,  inflicts  a  wound  too  ^ecp 
for  any  earthly  balm  to  heal ;  and  he  who  can* 
not  look  above  the  earth,  when  such  a  separ 
ration  occurs,  must  be  of  all  men  most  mi- 
serable. ,  It  is  as  impossible,  by  the  merk 
suggestions  of  what  is  called  philosophy,  t^ 
reconcile  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man  to  tbo 
everlasting  loss  of  those  in  whom  his  soul  has 
greatly  delighted,  as  to  make  his  feelings  per«> 
manently  easy  in  the  belief  of  his  own  anni* 
hiJation*  Nature  in  both  cases  abhors  and 
rejects  a  thought,  which  would  be  the  extinct 
tion  of  all  her  fondest  desires,  of  all  her  sweet«* 
est  expectations,  and  would  plunge  her  at 
once  into  the  gulf  of  despair.  Every  argut 
meat,  therefore,  for  the  mitigation  of  sorrow, 
which  is  not  connected  with  the  prospect  of 
restoration,  must  fall  short  of  its  aim.  In 
cases,  indeed,  where  the  ties  of  affection  have 
not  been  strongly  knit,  there  is  a  speedy  re** 
turn  to  cheerfulness,  very  often  to  levity,  with* 
out  any  aid  from  religion^  nay  in  eppositioA 
to  its  spirit    But  where  an  attachm^t  orir 

ginally. 
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gioally  strong,  has  been  fostered  by  a  comw 
men  interest  and  mutual  endearments,  into  a 
confirmed  habit  of  the  mind,  neithetitime  not 
refiection  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
deep  regrets,  which  are  the  necessary  conse^ 
quence  of  deprivation.  Here  the  only  effect 
tual  resource  is  that,  which  has  been  opened 
by  the  Christian  doctrine ;  that  of  being  en^ 
abled  to  rely  with  confidence  on  halving  the 
dearest  wish  of  nature  fulfilled,  in  the  renewal 
of  those  intercourses,  of  which  even  the  tem« 
porary  interruption  is  so  painful ;  of  which 
thi^  final  loss  would,  even  in  idea,  be  over- 
whelming. 

We  find  accordingly,  that  the  best  men  of 
the  heathen,  world,  amidst  all  the  darkness  in 
which  they  were  involved,  and  all  the  spiritoai 
disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured^ 
soothed  their  imagination  on  the  death  of  their 
friends,  and  in  the  prospect  of  their  own,  by 
the  presentiment,  so  pleasing  to  the  soul,  that 
they  abottld  meet  again  the  excellent  of  the 
earth ;  that  they  should  enjoy  again  that  di^* 
coorae  of  xeaaon,  that  inteKhaoge  of  feeling 
«nd  «flbction,  which  had  constituted  the  chM^iA 

of 
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of  tbeir  pilgrimage  on  earth.  ^^  O  glorious 
day/'  exclaims  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them,  ^'  when  I  shall  go  from  the 
bustle  and  corruption  of  the  world  to  the  as« 
sembly  of  divine  spirits ;  for  then  I  shall  join 
not  only  the  illustrious  characters  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  but  my  beloved  Cato^ 
the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  rheii;  whose 
body  was  buried  by  me,  as  mine  ought  to  have 
been  by  him ;  but  whose  soul,  not  deserting 
me,  but  looking  back  upon  me  with  regard, 
is  gone  to  its  proper  region.  If  I  appear  to 
bear  his  loss  with  firmnesSf  it  is  not  because 
my  mind  is  easy  under  it;  but  because  I  have 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought,  that  we 
shall  not  long  be  separated."  This  is  the 
language  of  nature,  even  when  unenlightened 
jby  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel ;  a  language 
congenial  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
even  when  its  affections  were  not  purified  and 
exalted  by  a  divine  reUgion.  But  it  wanted 
jh?it.  authority,  wliich  alone  can  give  it  the 
full  power  of  consolation.  It  was  human  con- 
jecture, not  that  faith  Vvhich  is  grounded  upon 
the  word  of  everlasting  truth.  It  was.  the  sug*' 
>  gestion 
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gi^lion  of  ardent  desire^  and  waveraig  hope 
«-^iiot  that  confidence  of  rejoicing  which  arises 
from  the  evidence  of  fact,  and  the  declarations 
of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  "  I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  be  is 
-able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
him.  We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  temporal,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  and  eternah  We  are  willing, 
therefore,  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  prer- 
«ent  with  the  Lord.  For  Jesus  being. riscQ 
from  the  dead  is  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept ;  and  he  who  raised  up  Jesus 
shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus.  Sorrow  not, 
therefore,  as  they  who  have  no  hope :  for  Christ 
is  in  you  the  hope  of  glory;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  neither  life  nor  death  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  ?ind 
makes  us  conquerors,  and  more  than  coj[i<yjer* 
ors,  through  him  that  loved  us.** 

Here  is  the  language  of  faith,  founded  upop 
the  promises  of  him,  who  died  and  rose  agfuo; 

It  who 
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ydko  was  sent  by  his  Father  to  confirm  the 
liopesy  which  nature  so  fondly  cherishes ;  to 
banish  despondence  from  the  heart  of  maOi 
and  to  fill  it  with  all  peace  and  joy  in  believ* 
ing.  And  whilst  we  are  enabled  to  cherish 
this  triumphant  assurance  of  general  restora* 
tion,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Christian  scheme 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  who  have 
rbeen  helpers  of  one  another's  joy  here,  shall 
be  sharers  of  one  another's  happipess  here^ 
itfter.  In  our  Father^s  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  and  what  can  be  conceived  a  more  ap- 
^roprifite  reward  to  the  pious  and  good,  than 
(that  these  various  mansions  should  be  occu- 
|>ied  by  congenial  souls^  trained  under  the 
-same  discipline,  and  formed  to  the  same  ha- 
bits, and  qualified  for  the  same  pleasures  by 
previous  intercourse  and  mutual  affedma  in 
the  probationary  state  ?  What  sense  coi)kl>  be 
found  ii^  the  argument  for  consolation,  which 
the  apostle  Paul  urges  upon  his  Thessalonian 
converts,  when  sorrowing  for  the  death  Qijce* 
latives  and  friends,  if  he  had  not  beUeved,  that 
they  would  meet  again  in  the  fiitare  world , 
with  the   oonscioosness  of  former  uttadi- 

moDts, 
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ttients^  and  the  assurance  that  they  would  ne- 
rer  more  be  liable  to  interruption  P  The  be* 
lief  of  a  general  resurrection  is  a  source  of 
comfort,  only  as  it  inspires  the  hope  of  a  ge^ 
neral  happiness.  But  as  an  encouragement^ 
addressed  to  individuals,  grieving  for  those 
who  had  been  the  beloved  of  their  hearts,  it 
can  be  conclusive  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
they  are  to  recognise  the  objects  of  their  af- 
fection, and  to  renew  in  heaven  those  pleas- 
ing associations,  which  on  earth  gave  exercise 
to  their  virtuous  afiections,  and  additional  re- 
lish to  their  innocent  delights. — Why  did  the 
apostle  tell  these  same  Thessalonians,  ^at 
they  would  be  his  hope,  his  joy,  his  croWK  of 
rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lovd  M  hib 
coming,  if  he  had  conceived  th^t  they  were 
to  mingle  modistinguished  among  the  innu-* 
merable  multitude  with  whom  he  had  bad  no 
pfeviods  connection?  But  wh^n  wd  beiievei 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  wIk)  have  Mk 
ligh^bed  oup  ignorance,  and  puiified^  cnDr  af* 
fectibns  through  the  influence  of  IMvtne^trtttfef 
'— til^ywho  have  elevated  ouv  soilte  f»  God^ 
an^  Iliads  us^  meet  for  glbi^*  by  encosVaj^ 

R  2  ing 
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raging  and  aiding  us  in  the  way  of  rigbteousr 
ness  ;  when  we  can  believe  that  thej  will  have 
an  interest  in  us,  in  heaven,  as  they  had  on 
earth,  and  that  we  shall  drink  together  of  that 
^ver  of  pleasure,  to  which  their  instructions, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  spirit,  have 
been  the  means  of  conducting  us, — then  in- 
deed we  perceive  the  ground  of  the  apostle's 
rejoicing,  and  we  are  necessarily  led  to  in^r, 
that  every  connection,  which  has  been  found- 
ed  upon  religion,  and  which  is  conducive  to 
rirtue,  will  have  the  same  consummation,  and 
the  same  appropriate  recompense.  What  a 
beautiful  and  exhilarating  prospect  is  thus 
opened  to  cheer  the  eye  of  the  mourner  in 
Zion;  to  banish  from  his  heart  every  feeling 
of  despondence,  and  to  make  him  triumph  in 
the  possession  of  an  immortal  nature!  How 
inexpressibly  delightful  to  cherish  the  con« 
yiction,  that  the  mother  who  nursed  our  in- 
&ncy,  and  the  father  who  .guided  our  yout^i ; 
the  wife  of  our  bosom,  the  child  of  our  love, 
9Ad  the  friend  who  heightened  our  pleasures 
axid  shared  our  griefs — ^how  ipexprespibly  de- 
lightful to  think,  that  all  shall  meet  and  hail 

us 
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US  in  that  place,  inhere  death,  \vbich  now 
conies  to  all,  can  come  no  niore;  where  cor* 
ruption  shall  put  on  incorniption,  and  morta- 
lity be  swallowed  up  in  life!  This  is  the  view 
of  Providence,  which  restores  to  the  feeling 
heart  that  peace  and  joy,  which  temporary 
deprivation  takes  away;  that  rebukes  the 
murmurs  of  impatience,  bids  the:  throbbing 
bosom  be  still,  and  for  the  language  of  de- 
spair, substitutes  the  voice  of  praise  and  the 
rejoicing  of  hope.  Having  this  view  be/ore 
youi  can  you  still  complain  that  the  Lord 
hath  forgotten  to.be  gracious?  Or  will  you 
ever  cease  to  reme:mber  the  years  of  his  right 
hand,  and  to  talk  of  all  his  doings?  How  ill 
does  it  become  a  Christian  to  be  greatly  cast 
down  by  the  temporary  loss  of  what  he  will 
so  soon  recover?  Or  why  should  he  grieve, 
that  the  object  of  his  love  has  been  spared 
the  pains  of  protracted  diseaiie,  and  gone  be- 
fore himself,  to  that  inheritance,  which  is  in- 
corruptible and  cannot  fade  away  ?  Why 
wish  to  recall  a  spirit,  which  is  delivered  from 
corruption  and  mortality,  and  placed  in  a 
stAte  of  nnchengrable  bliss  ?    Has  your  loss 

brought 
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brought  home  the  conviction,  that  all  flesh  19 
grass  ?  Has  it  shown  you  more  impressively, 
the  vanity  of  fleeting  joys  and  earthly  hopes? 
It  is  a  salutary  lesson.  Suffer  it  not  to  pass 
without  improvement.  Become  less  alive  to 
the  interests  of  a  world,  which  promises,  only 
to  deceive;  and  fix  your  desires  more  stead- 
fitstly  upon  the  promises  of  that  God,  whose 
promises  are  all  Yea  and  Amen.  Your  fond- 
est wish  is,  to  see  again  the  desire  of  your 
eyes  in  all  the  beauty  of  moral  excellence. 
Take  cafe  then,  that  this  wish  be  daily  pro« 
ductive  of  that  zeal  and  activity  to  honour 
God  in  doing  good  to  man,  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  realized. 

Was  the  object  for  whom  you  grieve  pious, 
affectionate,  generous ;  anxious  to  succour  the 
wretched,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  to  dis- 
charge conscientiously  all  the  duties  of  social 
and  domestic  life?  Go  ye,  and  do  likewise; 
for  thus  only  will  you  be  a  fit  companion  for 
those  who  have  travelled  by  the  christian 
road  to  honour  and  to  immortality. 

Indulge  not  too  long  in  the  indolence  of 
grief.  You  are  called  to  the  labours  of  virtue; 

and 
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and  labour  you  must,  if  you  would  enter  into 
rest.  Awake,  therefore,  to  the  importance  of 
that  day  which  is  passing  over  you.  Time 
with  respect  to  others  is  no  more^  and  it  may 
be  no  more  in  your  case,  before  another  sun 
has  run  his  course.  Employ  it  then  to  the 
purposes  of  preparation;  and  when  the  thought 
of  departed  joys  forces  itself  upon  you,  as  it 
sometimes  will,  raise  your  heart  in  silent 
aspiration  to  him,  who  alone  is  able  to  bind  it 
up;  and  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  hap« 
pier  country,  where  there  will  be  no  more 
sorrow  nor  crying ;  but  where  every  tear  will 
be  wiped  away  from  every  eye. 
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ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  PURITY 
OF  HEART,  ANP  SEEING  GOD. 

Matthew  v,  8.    Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ; 

for  they  shall  see  God. 

"Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life;'* 
and  on  the  state  of  the  heart  it  must  chiefly 
depend,  whether  the  course  of  life  shall  be  calm 
and  joyous,  or  tempestuous  and  wretched. 
Hence  the  first  aim  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and 
of  all  the  moral  discipline  which  he  prescribes, 
is  either  to  keep  the  heart  pure,  or  to  restore 
its  purity  where  it  has  been  corrupted.  He 
was  well  aware,  that  when  the  fountain  of  de« 
sire  is  polluted,  the  stream  which  issues  from 

m 

it  must  be  turbid  and  noxious.  It  is  vain  to 
look  for  virtuous  practice,  where  no  pains  are 
bestowed  to  implant  and  cherish  virtuous  af- 
fections.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  commences 
his  public  ministry,  by  pointing  out  the  in- 
dissoluble 
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dissoluble  union  between  internal  disposi- 
lions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  which  is 
their  natural  result.  To  purity  of  heart  he 
annexes  the  highest  blessing,  the  most  envi- 
able privilege,  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  ra» 
tional  being:  ^^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart; 
for  they  shall  see  God/' 

This  is  not  one  of  those  general  promises, 
which  would  be  equally  suited  to  any  other 
virtuous  endowment.  On  the  contrary,  there 
IB  a  necessary  connection  between  the  quality 
and  its  recompense ;  and,  what  I  propose,  at 
present,  after  having  inquired  what  purity  of 
hear(  implies,  is  to  consider  this  connection, 
with  a  practical  reference  to  its  important 
consequences. 

The  heart,  in  common,  as  well  as  in  Scrip- 
ture language,  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  good  or  bad,  in  which  all  human 
activity  originates,  and  on  the  regulatioa 
of  which  all  human  virtue  depends.  Now^ 
when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  purifying  the 
heart,  the  intention  is  not  merely,  that  it 
should  be  delivered  from  the  contamination 
of  those  animal  propensities,  in  the  indulgence 

of 
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of  which  we  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  beasts 
that  perish,  but  from  all  those  base  desires 
and  malignant  passions,  which  lead,  in  their 
habitual  tendency,  to  the  contraction  of  mo« 
ral  guilt 

The  heart  that  harbours  pride,  or  covetous* 
ness,  or  envy,  or  vengeance,  though  it  may 
never  have  known  the  power  of  the  grosser 
appetites,  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  being  pure.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  soiled 
with  the  very  worst  feelings  that  can  infest 
the  human  nature, — ^feelings  directly  opposed 
to  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  which 
render  it  utterly  impossible,  that  those  in 
whose  bosoms  they  are  cherished,  should  see 
God  in  our  Saviour's  sense.  He  who  would 
reaUze  the  promise  of  the  text,  must  accustom 
himself  to  contemplate  purity  in  its  great  ori* 
ginal;  to  rise  in  devout  aspirations  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies:  to  draw  thence  elevated  af- 
fections, and  spiritual  joys;  and  to  look  down 
with  habitual  contempt  upon  every  pleasure, 
that  might  contaminate  the  better  feelings, 
or  interfere  with  the  oobler  purposes  of  the 
soul. 

It 
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It  is  the  glory  of  gospel  morality,  that  it 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  moral  evil,  by  di» 
recting  us  thus  to  purge  its  source,  in  extirpa- 
ting the  baser  propensities,  and  cherishing  the 
finer  emotions  of  our  nature;  and  he  who 
truly  desires  to  be  virtuous  and  happy,  must 
labour  this  essential  point  with  unceasing 
perseverance.  He  must  bend  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  his  natural  affections;  he  must 
search  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  with  a  view 
to  detect  that  sin  which  easily  besets  him ; 
and  when  the  discovery  is  made»  he  must 
give  it  no  quarter,  but  offer  it  as  a  victim  at 
the  shrine  of  duty,  even  if  the  sacrifice  were 
as  painful,  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  right  hand, 
or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye. 

The  great  hindrance  to  purity,  in  most 
characters,  is  not  so  much  any  grosser  vice, 
avowedly  indulged,  as  a  concealed  mixture 
of  evil,  which  we  suffer  to  incorporate  itself 
with  our  better  qualities, — a  leaven  which 
works  almost  imperceptibly,  till  it  poisons  our 
very  virtues.  The  desire  of  reputation,  for 
instance,  which,  in  itself,  is  laudable,  and  acts 
as  an  encouragement  to  generous  deeds,  is 
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permitted  to  degenerate  gradually  into  pride 
and  vanity*  and  thus  to  soil  even  that  bene- 
volence,  which,  when  it  proceeds  from  pure 
motives,  is,  next  to  piety,  the  distinguishing 
^lory  of  man.  Hence  the  importance  of  as* 
certainiog  the  purity  of  the  heart,  by  endea- 
vouring to  detect  that  alloy,  which  is  so  apt 
to  mingle  with  and  to  deteriorate  the  genuine 
gold.  Hence  we  ought  seriously  to  inquire 
into  the  knotives  upon  which  we  act,  as  well 
as  into  our  actions  themselves ;  to  examide» 
whether  we  are  upright  throughout,  making 
no  compromise  between  duty  and  inclination, 
but  following  the  same  course,  when  there  i% 
no  eye  to  see,  as  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  upon  us.  It  is  the  principle  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  action*  The 
man,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  be  approved  of 
God,  must  look  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  principle.  If,  amidst  the  consciousness 
pf  much  frailty,  and  many  aberrations  £rom 
the  way  of  wisdom,  we  can  appeal  to  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  general  rectitude  of 
our  views;  if  we  feel  confident,  that  the  habU 
tual  bent  of  our  minds  i^  to  love  and  practise 

that 
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that  which  is  right ;  **  to  do  justice,  lore 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God;*'  if  we 
labour  to  prevent  the  baser  feeUngs  of  pride, 
or  avarice,  or  sensuality,  from  soiling  our  esti- 
mable qualities,  and  rendering  them  less  ho« 
nourable  to  ourselves,  and  less  useful  to  soci- 
ety ;  then  may  we  humbly  presume,  that  we 
are  among  the  pure  in  heart,  to  whom  the 
promise  of  the  text  applies. 

Let  us  now  inquire  shortly,  how  this  purity 
6f  heart  qualifies  us  for  receiving  the  fulfil* 
jnent  of  this  promise;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
connection  there  is  between  purity  of  heart, 
and  seeing  God. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Almighty  must  ever  remain  invisible^  as  to 
bis  spiritual  essence.  He  can  be  known  to 
us,  only  by  the  actual  display  of  his  perfec- 
tions, in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  or  by 
the  experience  of  that  happiness,  which  he  is 
communicating  in  various  ways,  to  the  sodi  of 
man.  Even  matter  exists  in  a  thouitand  fonhs, 
se  subtle,  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  teaeb  of 
ouf  sehses.  Much  more  must  he  be  invisi- 
ble, w4)ia  is  altogether  spirit,  and  who  by  his 

spirit 
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spirit  pervades  the  universe.  It  is  only  in  a 
moral  sense,  then,  that  we  can  see  God ;  and 
we  see  him  by  marking  the  operations  of  his 
power,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  by  at* 
tending  to  those  internal  feelings  of  reverence, 
gratitude,  and  joy,  which  the  contemplation 
of  him  raises  in  a  pure  and  pious  heart. 

In  minds  engrossed  by  evil  passions,  or 
£xed  to  earth  by  low  and  unworthy  pursuits, 
there  is  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  for 
those  researches  and  meditations,  which  have 
God  for  their  object.     By  a  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  world,  even  those 
minds,  which  are  most  liberally  endowed  by 
nature,  soon  contract  a  downward  tendency, 
which  unfits  them  for  lofty  views,  and  glorious 
anticipations.     Hence  the  Scriptures  assure 
uSf  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God ;  by  whicii  is  meant,  that  it  is  hostile  t# 
all  the  views  of  divine  wisdom,  for  the  moral 
education  and  final  happiness  of  immortal  be- 
ings.   And  why  ?    Because  it  diverts  theia 
from  exercising  their  rational  faculties  upeA 
the  highest  awl  most  interesting  of  all  sub- 
jects, and,  by  confining  them  to  a  mean  and 
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perisbiog  interest,  renders  them  by  degrees 
incapable  of  rising  beyond  it.  There  is,  in 
fact)  a  natural  repugnance,  between  a  spirit, 
engendered  by  unceasing  anxiety  about  things 
which  are  merely  temporal,  and  those  thoughts 
which  wander  through  eternity.  Such  thoughts 
find  rest  in  the  assurance,  that  '^  there  is  a 
righteous  Lord  who  loveth  righteousness/' 
and  who  alone  can  be  the  portion  and  the  joy 
of  the  rational  nature;  and  thus  the  man  of 
pure  and  pious  heart  is  drawn  to  heaven  by 
the  tendency  of  his  own  desires.  The  capa** 
eity  which  he  possesses  of  tracing  the  Deity 
in  his  works,  is  that  which,  more  than  any 
other,  raises  him  above  inferior  creatures.  In 
this  capacity  he  feels  the  strength  and  the  er- 
cellence  of  an  immortal  soul ;  and  he  is  not 
deterred  from  the  exercise  of  it,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  carnal  desires,  and  criminal  pur- 
suits. On  the  contrary,  this  exercise  accords 
with  his  best  feehngs,  and  furnishes  scope  to 
his  be^st  affections.  To  see  a  God  and  a  Fa- 
ther in  «very  object  around  him ;  to  behold 
his  glory  in  the  heavens  above,  his  goodness 
in  the  earth  beneath ;  to  mark  In^  hand  ia 

the 
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the  varied  powers  of  animal  life,  and  in  the 
tronderful   means  by  which  it  is  supported 
and  made  happy ;  to  trace  his  wisdom  and 
beneficence  in  the  faculties  and  desires^  in  the 
pleasurable   emotions  and  intellectual    pur- 
suits of  man;  to  experience  the  delight,  which 
is  communicated  in  this  way,  to  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  to  think  what  infinite  accessions 
such  delight  may  receive,  in  the  progress  of 
a  spiritual  existence,  when  our  purity  shall 
be  without  alloy,  and  our  intellect  without 
obstruction, — this  surely  is  the  great  prero« 
gative  of  a  rational  being;  and  the  proper 
qualification  for  it,  is  that  state  of  the  affee- 
tions  which  is  indicated  by  the  text.     Fof 
this  alone  can  remove  all  those  causes  of  dis- 
inclination to  pious  reflections,  by  which  the 
wicked  and  the  worldly-minded  are  deterred 
from  so  pleasing  an  employment  of  their  in- 
tellectual powers.    Those  who  are  conscious 
of  harbouring  passions,  or  of  devoting  them- 
selves  to  pursuits,  which  in  debasing  the 
heart,    render    it  averse  from  devout    con^* 
teoiplations,  soon  lose  at  once  the  desire  and 
the  capacity  of  seeing  God ;  nay,  they  soon 
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hate  to  remember  that  ^^  there  is  a  God  who 
ruleth  in  the  earth/'   They  would  williDgly 
banish  him  from  creation,  that  the  idea  of  his 
presence  may  no  longer  haunt  their  solitary 
moments.     To  a  virtuous  man,  on  the  con* 
trary,  what  idea  so  delightful,  as  that  of  liv- 
ing under  the  protection ;  of  moving  under  the 
guidance ;  of  approaching  to  the  resemblance ; 
of  being  destined  to  the   fuller  knowledge, 
and  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  unchangeable 
and  everlasting  goodness  ?    A  heart  that  has 
no  evil  propensities  to  gratify,  can  have  no 
temptation  to  listen  to  the  vain  sophisms  c^ 
pride  and  sensuality»  by  which  the  wicked  de- 
lude themselves  into  unbelief,  in  order   to 
escape  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.    It 
is  the  interest  of  such  a  heart  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony of  nature  within,  and  the  assurances 
of  scripture  from  without,  ^'  That  the  eyes  of 
die  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good/'    For  what  solace  can  such  a 
heart  feel,  equal  to  that,  which  arises  from 
filial  confidence,  from  humble  hope,  from  the 
assurance,  that,  after  having  experienced  the 
joys  of  devoticm  here,  as  far  as  is  connstent 

with 
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With  the  ends  of  a  probationary  state^  it  shall 
ultimately  become  a  nobler  and  a  fitter  habi-- 
tation  for  the  spirit  of  God  ? 

In  the  meanwhile,  such  a  heart  delights  to 
make  itself  better  acquainted  with  God,  by 
meditation  and  prayer ;  and  to  take  Hiin,  if 
I  inay  so  speak,  as  the  confidant  of  all  its 
thoughts  and  actions ;  its  counsellor  and  guide 
amid  the  evils  of  mortality ;  its  comforter  and 
support  amidst  that  bitterness,  with  which  no 
stranger  intermeddleth.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
man  whose  heart  is  purified  from  base  affec- 
tions, becomes  quahfied  to  see  God  in  all,  and 
over  alL  He  sees  him  in  the  day  of  health 
and  prosperity,  as  the  source  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. Himself  the  chiefest  joy,  whose  pre^ 
dcmice  enhances  every  other.  He  sees  him 
in  all  his  social  and  benevolent  sensibilities, 
and  in  all  his  opportunities  of  calling  them 
forth  in  cheerful  converse,  where  they  mingle, 
by  sympathy,  with  those  of  other  hearts,  good 
and  pious  like  his  own.  He  sees  him  in  that 
exercise  of  his  understanding,  by  which  the 
emotions  of  his  heart  are  regulated  and  spi- 
ritaalized ;  in  that  knowledge  of  nature  and 
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of  providence,  which  extends  the  rang^  of  de- 
votional feeling,  and  furnishes  scope  for  end- 
less admiration  and  gratitude.  He  sees  him 
healing  the  wounds  and  soothing  the  anguish 
of  nature,  amidst  the  numerous  ills,  to  which, 
for  wise  purposes,  the  human  heart  is  sub- 
jected in  this  state  of  trial.  He  sees  him  in 
those  promises  of  protection;  guidance,  and 
eternal  life,  by  which  the  bitterness  of  sorrow 
is  assuaged,  and  his  mourning  turned  into  joy. 
He  sees  him,  above  all,  in  the  kindness  ^d 
condescension  of  Jesus,  who,  as  the  represen* 
tative  of  his  Father's  mercy,  describes  him  as 
falling  upon  the  neck  even  ofhis  prodigal  child, 
and  hailing  his  return  from  vice  and  misery. 
The  man  of  pure  and  pious  afiections  is  thus 
qualified  to  see  God,  to  feel  his  influence,  and 
to  rejoice  in  his  presence.  What  is  yet  bet- 
ter, he  can  anticipate  the  coming  day,  whea 
he  shall  know  more  of  his  nature,  and  his 
ways  ;  when  the  remains  of  moral  infirmity 
and  guilt  shall  no  longer  mingle  with  his  de- 
votions ;  when  his  meditations  shall  be  more 
free  and  elevated ;  his  converse  with  the  wise 
and  good  more  animated  and  delightful,  and 

his 
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his  perception  of  the  Divinity,  in  all  that  he 
beholds  of  his  works,  and  all  that  he  expe- 
riences of  his  beneficence,  more  full,  more 
constant,  and  more  exquisitely  delightful. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  enlarged  intellect,  of 
refined  sensibility,  of  extensive  and  satisfac- 
tory knowledge,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
consummation  of  that  blessedness,  which  is 
promised  to  the  pure  in  heart.  Whilst  we  are 
surrounded  with  frailty  and  sin,  the  heart  is 
not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  the  seat  of  un- 
mingled  joy.  We  have  tastes  of  delight,  suf- 
ficient to  sharpen,  but  not  to  satisfy,  desire. 
Our  efiforts  to  see  God  are  impeded  by  the 
weakness  of  our  faculties  ;  by  the  prevalence 
of  sense;  by  that  mixture  of  sin,  which  enters 
into  the  purest  hearts,  and  disturbs  their  re- 
pose. It  is  only  when  mind  shall  be  disen- 
tangled from  that  incumbent  load,  which 
weighs  down  its  powers,  that  its  movements 
can  be  free  and  its  range  extensive.  When 
this  body  of  death  shall  be  shaken  off,  and 
the  creation  of  God  more  fully  revealed  to 
the  spiritual  eye,  then  shall  our  discoveries 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  be  rapidly  im- 
proving. 
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proving,  and  every  discovery  will  raise  an 
emotion  of  gratitude  and  love,  pure  as  tbe 
heart  which  feels  it,  and  as  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.    Even  here,  our  searches 
after  truth,  our  inquiries  into  the  works  and 
ways  of  the  Creator,  our  aspirations  to  him 
for  clearer  light  and  more  spiritual  affections, 
though  accompanied  with  painful  sensations, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  feeble  pow- 
ers and  circumscribed  attainments,  yet  bring 
to  the  mind  a  nobler  entertainment,  than  ava- 
rice or  ambition  ever  tasted.     What,  then, 
piay  not  the  man  of  pure  heart,  who  has  ac- 
<}uired  a  relish  for  this  entertainment,  amidst 
many  disadvantages, — what  may  not  he  pro^ 
mise  himself  as  a  compensation  for  his  present 
ignorance  ?  What  promptitude  of  apprehen- 
sion !  what  expansive  views  into  those  secret 
things,  which  are  at  present  hid  from  mortal 
sight!  what  facility  in  detecting  those  my* 
steries  of  providence,  which  have  perplexed  the 
reason  of  the  wise,  and  been  to  the  foolish  a 
rock  of  offence !  what  gratitude  and  joy,  to 
behold  in  their  development  fresh  proofs  of 
that  divine  skiU»  by  which  the  movements  of 

all 
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all  inferior  minds  are  regulated,  and  the  great 
result  of  happiness  produced !  Is  there  a  heart 
so  corrupted,  as  not  to  look  with  envy  upon 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  thought,  and  af- 
fection, which  even  the  prospect  of  such  a  bliss 
presents  ?  Yes ;  and  it  is  the  corruption  that 
destroys  the  capacity.    It  is  because  men  lose, 
in  the  progress  of  a  sensual  life,  all  relish  for 
the  higher  attainments  of  intellect,  and  the 
more  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  and  good 
heart,  that  they  are  neither  qualified  nor  dis- 
posed to  see  God.    The  sun  may  beautify  the 
fiBice  of  nature ;  the  planets  may  roll  in  ma- 
jestic order  through  the  immensity  of  space ; 
spring  may  spread  her  blossoms ;  summer  may 
ripen  her  fruits ;  autumn  may  call  to  the  ban- 
quet ;  the  senses  are  regaled ;  but  in  the  heart 
that  is  not  purified  by  religious  sentiments, 
there  is  no  perception  of  spiritual  beauty ;  no 
movement  of  spiritual  delight ;  no  reference 
to  that  hand,  which  is  scattering  around,  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  the  incentives  to 
praise.     But  let  the  heart  be  touched  with 
that  ethereal  spark,  which  is  eUcited  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  promises  of  his  Son ; 

let 
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let  sinful  afTections  be  removed,  and  the  in^ 
fluence  of  a  devout  spirit  be  cherished  ;  let  in^ 
tellect  and  reflection  become  the  handmaids 
of  piety  ;  then  we  shall  see  God  in  all  that  is 
great  and  beautiful  in  creation,  and  feel  him 
in  all  that  is  cheerful  and  happy  in  our  own 
minds.  The  understanding  thus  employed, 
experiences  a  sensible  enlargement  of  its  own 
powers;  and  the  heart  thus  moved,  draws 
nearer  in  its  desires  and  affections,  to  that 
fountain  of  love,  from  which  its  joys  proceed, 
and  in  which  they  will  finally  centre. 

I  am  aware  that  men,  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  those  secret  musings  of  the 
mind,  which  rise  through  "  things  that  are 
seen  and  temporal,  to  things  that  are  not  seen 
and  eternal,'^  are  very  apt  to  consider  all  this 
as  the  reverie  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy.  But, 
if  this  were  the  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
that  such  views,  such  feelings,  such  pleasures, 
are  derived  from  the  most  rational  exercise  of 
our  best  powers,  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  that  sobriety  of  mind  which 
Christianity  recommends.  They  are  congenial 
to  a  pure  heart :  revolting  to   those   hearts 

only, 
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only,  which  are  debased  by  worldly  wisdom  ; 
perverted  by  pride  and  avarice ;  or  chilled  by 
that  wretched  philosophy,  which,  despising  at 
once  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of 
reason,  sees  nothing  but  matter  in  man,  and 
nothing  beyond  matter  in  the  movements  of  the 
universe.  Let  those  who  love  such  philosophy 
profess  and  enjoy  it.  Give  me  the  philosophy  of 
Christ,  which  teaches  me  to  purify  the  heart  and 
elevate  its  affections,  by  raising  its  desires  and 
aspirations  to  the  fountain  of  moral  perfection — 
that  philosophy,  which  makes  me  feel  the  value 
of  my  own  existence,  by  the  conviction  that 
there  exists  also  a  wise  and  gracious  Father, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it,  and  for  all  that 
it  possesses  of  excellence  or  of  enjoyment. 
Give  me  the  philosophy,  which,  in  bringing 
me  acquainted  with  my  weakness  and  my 
wants,  directs  me,  for  moral  strength  and  re- 
ligious consolation,  to  that  fountain,  whose 
waters  invigorate,  whilst  they  refresh  the  heart; 
that  word  of  life,  which  Jesus  revealed  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy  laden ;  that  word,  which 
in  speaking  peace  to  the  broken  heart,  pre- 
pares it  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and 
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renders  it  eventually  the  seat  of  holy  desires 
and  pious  sentiments;  whilst  these  desires  and 
these  sentiments,  by  a  reciprocal  tendency, 
dispose  and  enable  it  more  and  more  to  con* 
verse  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  to  see  him 
in  his  works ;  to  hear  him  in  his  word ;  and, 
to  feel  his  goodness,  in  all  that  soothes  and 
gladdens,  and  ennobles  his  rational  nature. 

Christians,  be  this  your  philosophy  and 
mine.     Let  its  purifying  operation  be  known 
in  our  experience.     Let  us  labour  to  remove 
from  our  nature  all  that  remains  of  moral  tur- 
pitude ;  all  tendency  to  pride,  and  anger,  and 
envy^  and  sensuality.     Whilst  these  remain, 
the  siglit  of  God  will  not  be  possible  ;  or,  if 
it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  pleasing. 
God  is  holy  and  good.  He  cannot  dwell  with 
the  base,  the  envious,  and  the  narrow-minded ; 
and  it  is  an  illusion  for  them  to  suppose,  that 
they  can  ever  dwell  with  him,  till  they  pos- 
sess other  qualities,  and  are  actuated  by  other 
views.    There  can  be  no  communion  of  plea- 
sures, where  there  exists  no  communion  of 
tastes  and  desires.     The  pure  in  heart  would 
be  no  companions  for  the  sensual  and  the  de- 
praved ; 
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praved ;  nor  can  he  whose  plan  of  wisdom  it 
is,  that  the  mind  should  be  previously  fitted 
to  the  enjoyment,  suffer  that  plan  to  be  coun- 
teracted, by  those  death-bed  repentances,  by 
which  no  habits  can  be  changed,  no  purity 
acquired.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  for  the  bless- 
ing, we  must  labour  for  the  qualification.    If 
we  would  enjoy,  for  the  present,  all  those 
emotions  which  spring  from  the   bosom  of 
piety ;  if  we  would  delight  to  trace  the  hand 
of  beneficence  in  all  our  faculties  and  all  our 
joys ;  if  we  would  behold  the  Son  of  God  in 
his  word  portraying  his  Father's  mercy  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  weak,  and  the  con- 
solation of  the  afflicted ;  if  we  would  fit  our- 
selves for  having  recourse  to  him,  who  can 
deliver  when  there  is  none  to  help ;  and  if,  by 
seeing  him  habitually,  even  amidst  the  clouds 
with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  this  state,  we 
would  enjoy  the  soul-cheering  anticipation, 
that  he  will  reveal  himself  more  clearly,  when 
this  corruption  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  immortality — if  we  would  ex- 
[)erience  this  transcendent  happiness,  so  far 
beyond  all  the  happiness  that  is  confined  to 

earth — 
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earth — we  must  seek  it  in  that  purity  of  heart, 
by  which  alone  we  can  see  God.  We  must 
labour  to  raise  the  soul  to  the  level  of  its 
destination.  We  must  become,  in  some  mea- 
sure, ^^  holy,  as  God  is  holy/'  Thus  shall 
the  intellectual  and  moral  man  be  preserved 
from  that  spiritual  death,  which  sensual  ha- 
bits engender  by  their  own  unavoidable  ten- 
dency. Thus  shall  the  understanding  work 
with  the  heart  in  preparing  us  for  that  state 
of  mental  glory  and  spiritual  delight,  in  which 
the  faculty  of  reason,  and  the  sensibilities  of 
nature,  will  equally  participate ;  where  know* 
ledge  will  minister  to  piety,  and  the  soul  of 
man  find  its  rest  and  its  joy  in  the  everlasting 
contemplation  of  the  works  and  ways  of  Him, 
who  is  in  all,  and  '^over  all,  God,  blessed 
for  ever/' 
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ON  T£ND£R-H£ART£DN£SS. 

Ephes.  ir.  32.     Be  ye  tender-hearted. 

Christianity,  in  its  origin,  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  in  its  results,  is  the  law  of  kind* 
ness,  the  doctrine  of  love.  To  tame  the  fiercer 
passions  of  nature  ;  to  cherish  and  refine  the 
gentler  affections ;  to  graft  the  social  on  the 
selfish  feelings^  and  to  strengthen  the  former 
till  they  become  the  active  and  impelling 
springs  of  human  conduct ; — this  is  the  glo- 
rious aim  of  him,  who  spoke  as  never  man 
spoke.  If  we  would  render  this  aim  efficient 
in  our  own  case,  the  first  step  of  the  process 
must  be  selfdenial.  We  must  learn  to  forego 
those  gratifications,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  our  neighbour ;  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  curbing  the  desires,  that 
centre  solely  in  ourselves,  and  by  acquiring 

the 
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the  habit  of  making  a  present  appetite  yield 
readily  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  connected  with 
the  prospect  of  a  future  good.  Here  the  les- 
sons of  christian  morality  begin ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  are  founded,  is  love  to 
the  common  Father  of  the  human  race,  uni-* 
ting  with,  and  giving  effect  to,  that  goodwill 
which  all  men  owe  to  one  another,  as  the  ra- 
tional and  immortal  offspring  of  one  God. 
The  whole  of  our  Lord's  discourses  are  di- 
rected to  the  production  and  the  confirmation 
of  this  principle  in  the  heart.  Besides  the 
numerous  incidental  observations  and  coun- 
sels, which  are  scattered  throughout  the  go* 
spels,  tending  to  kindle  and  foster  the  spiiit  of 
charity,  this  purpose  is  directly  consulted  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  parables  that  ever 
were  produced  by  inspiration  itself.  That  of 
the  prodigal  son,  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of 
the  hard-hearted  servant,  who  refused  to  his 
companion  the  forbearance  which  his  master 
had  shown  towards  him,  are  all  expressly  de^ 
signed  and  admirably  contrived,  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  and  evince  the  excellence  of  that 
law  of  love,  which  would  be  in  the  room  of 

all 
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all  Other  laws,  if  it  held  its  proper  asceDdencjr 
in  the  human  hreast. 

To  enforce  this  law  in  its  various  branches, 
is  the  end  of  those  practical  advices  and  ex- 
hortations, with  which  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  Paul  abound.  In  the  chapter  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,  he  recommends  the 
observance  of  it  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
Ephesians,  to  M'hom  he  wrote,  had,  in  common 
with  other  Christians,  one  body  of  which  all 
were  members ;  one  spirit  of  which  all  par- 
took ;  one  Lord  whom  all  acknowledged  as 
their  master ;  one  faith  in  this  Lord,  one  bap- 
tism as  an  outward  ^ign  that  they  had  em- 
braced the  faith,  and  one  Father  of  all,  who 
is  in  all,  and  over  all,  God. 

He  shows  next  that  the  various  ministra- 
tions of  the  Spirit  by  the  instrumentality  of 
prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists,  were  or- 
dained with  a  view  to  perfect  the  saints  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  (meaning  the  knowledge 
of  his  doctrine,  and  the  acquisition  of  his  di- 
vine temper,)  that  thus  they  might  be  able 
^*  to  speak  the  truth  in  love,'  and  to  grow  up 
in  all  things  to  him,  who  is  the  head  from 

whom 
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whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  togethef 
and  compacted  by  that,  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  maketh  increase  of  the  body/'  mul-^ 
tiplies  its  members,  and  gives  them  vigour 
add  comeliness  **  to  the  edifying  of  itself  io 
love/' 

He  then  proceeds  to  hint  at  the  state  of 
intellectual  darkness  and  moral  debasement, 
from  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had 
just  delivered  them.  He  points  out  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  renouncing  their  former  practices^ 
and  of  showing  themselves  new  men  in  rights 
eousness  and  true  holiness ;  and  after  exhort- 
ing them  to  put  away  lying,  anger,  and  poU 
luting  conversation,  with  all  bitterness,  and 
evil  speaking,  and  malice,  he  enjoins  them^  as 
professing  the  law  of  love,  to  be  kind  to  one 
another,  tender-hearted,  and  forgiving* 

The  part  of  this  exhortation  to  which  I  shall 
confine  my  present  observations  is,  ^'  Be  ye 
tender-hearted:"  and  my  intention  is 

L  To  consider  what  qualities  the  apostle 
means  to  recommend  in  exhorting  his  con- 
verts to  be  tender-hearted ;  and 

II.  To 
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II.  To  show  how  essential  these  qualities 
are  to  the  character  of  a  Christian. 


Let  us  first  inquire  what  is  implied  in  being 
tender-hearted.  This  is  the  more  requisite, 
because  the  notions  too  generally  entertained 
OQ  the  subject  are  extremely  vague,  and  often 
lead  to  practical  mischief  by  occasioning  false 
estimates,  both  in  judging  of  the  character  of 
others,  and  in  fixing  the  comparative  value 
of  our  own.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  epithets 
good-hearted,  generous-hearted,  tender-heart^ 
ed,  are  every  day  so  grossly  misapplied,  and 
that  too  in  a  way,  which  has  a  manifest  ten^ 
dency  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  sin,  by  con- 
necting it,  in  the  disposition  of  him  who 
commits  it,  with  some  quaUty  or  action  which 
in  itself  is  good,  but  the  excellence  of  which 
is  tarnished  by  the  admixture  of  baseness  and 
crime.  Thus,  the  ear  of  a  parent  is  often 
shocked  by  hearing  the  title  of  a  good-heart- 
ed man  bestowed  on  one,  who  is  laying  a  de- 
liberate plan  for  seducing  his  daughter  from 
the  paths  of  virtue.  Thus  a  family,  r^uced 
to  indigence  by  desperate  speculations  ^nd 

T  extravagant 
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nztmvagaBt  livingi  ahall  yet  be  tolcj^  tbat  he 
who  has  squandered  their  properly,  and  em* 
bittered  their  future  days,  is  a  generous- 
hearted  man ;  and  even  he  who,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  debauchery,  consumes  the  bread 
which  his  own  children  should  eat;  who  thus 
*^  denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse  dian  an  in-^ 
fidel,''  even  he  shall  be  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  good-hearted  man — no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own. 

Such  abuse  of  words  is  too  common;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  it,  because  the 
abuse  of  words  leads  too  readily  to  the  con* 
fusion  of  ideas  and  the  palliation  of  vice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  be  tender-hearted» 
in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  and  of  that  doc« 
trine  which  he  preached,  does  not  imply  the 
possession  of  that  softness  of  nature,  upon  which 
inpressions  of  every  kind  are  easily  made,  and 
fiom  which  they  are  as  easily  effaced.  It  is 
not  die  flimsy  texture  of  a  mind,  through  which 
emotions  pass  successively,  almost  unheeded, 
without  leaving  any  permanent  trace;  nor 
that  sickly  sensibility,  whidi  weeps  over  tales 

of 
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of  fictitious  distress  in  tragedies  and  novels, 
till  tile  real  miseries  of  life  become  too  dull  to 
6xcite  commiseration.  This  sort  of  tender^ 
ness  is  found,  too  often,  in  connection  with 
selfishness  and  envy.  The  pleasure  that  ac- 
companies  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  nature, 
was  intended  as  the  immediate  reward  of  be- 
nevolence; and  to  a  mind,  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation, the  movements  of  the  heart  from  which 
it  is  derived,  are  exquisitely  delightftiL  To 
call  forth  these  feelings  by  artificial  repre- 
sentation, where  they  have  been  cherished  in 
early  life,  is  no  very  difficult  task.  But  when 
often  excited  in  this  way,  without  those  acts 
of  kindness  and  compassion,  which  ought  to 
follow  them,  they  become  the  worthless  source 
of  a  selfish  and  indolent  gratification,  whilst 
the  true  quality  of  benevolence  is  lost  by  the 
neglect  of  its  active  exertions*  The  great 
end  of  temporary  emotions,  in  a  moral  view, 
is  to  lead  to  the  performance  of  acts,  which, 
by  frequent  repetition,  may  beget  habits,  and 
thus  produce  a  settled  and  consistent  character* 
But  the  lazy  sympathy,  which  is  excited  by  fio- 
tMQ,  or  the  momentary  impressions,  which  are 
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made  upon  minds,  too  ligbt  to  retain  and  im- 
prove them,  are  seldom  productive  of  that  acti- 
vity in  consoling  and  relieving  distress,  without 
which  a  tender  heart  is  of  no  real  value. 

Nor  are  we  to  understand  the  text,  as 
if  it  required  us  to  be  all  concession,  all  con- 
fidence, without  harbouring  any  suspicion 
of  deceit,  or  opposing  any  resistance  to 
injustice,  or  showing  any  firmness  in  reject- 
ing improper  requests,  it  has  been  justly 
said  by  a  religious  poet,  that  **  mere  good- 
nature is  a  fool.''  That  constitutional  tendency, 
which  renders  a  man  the  dupe  of  every  profli- 
gate or  every  hypocrite,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  enviable,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  most  unfortu- 
nate possession.  The  first  lesson  of  virtue  is 
to  refuse  both  our  own  and  other  men's  de- 
sires, when  to  grant  them  would  be  sinful. 
The  parent  who  indulges  the  humours  of  his 
child,  at  the  expense  of  its  present  improve- 
ment and  future  happiness,  has  no  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  kind.  He  may  in  one  sense 
be  tender-hearted,  because  be  is  soon  moved, 
and  easily  diverted  from  his  resolves  by  the 
solicitations  of  ignorance.  But  it  is  the  kind- 
ness 
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ness  of  instinct,  which,  if  not  corrected  by  rea- 
son, would  be  the  bane  of  all  moral  qualities. 
Now  if  this  tenderness  is  not  permitted  to  a 
parent,  because  it  would  spoil  the  temper  and 
ruin  the  education  of  the  child,   much  less 
should  improper  concessions  be  made  to  those, 
who  have  not  a  similar  claim;  and  least  of  all, 
when  such  concessions,  by  being  repeated, 
would  make  dangerous  inroads  upon  our  time, 
our  firmness  of  mind,  and  our  integrity  of 
character.     There  are  numerous  examples  to 
warn  us  against  that  goodness  of  heart,  and 
easiness  of  temper,  which  are  not  under  the 
guidance  and  restraint  of  religious  principles ; 
against   that   pliancy  of  disposition,   which 
yields,  like  a  twig,  to  any  force  that  associa- 
tion applies,  till  it  gradually  degenerates  into 
an  irretrievable  imbecility  of  moral  resolution, 
and  is  subjected   to  all  the  evils  which  un- 
avoidably flow  from  it.     This  is  a  danger  es- 
pecially to  be  dreaded  by  the  young,  and  by 
those  the  most,   whose  natural  dispositions 
are  the  most  amiable.  Tenderness  of  heart  in 
them,  requires  the  utmost  vigilance,  to  guard 
it  against  the  habit  of  improper  accommo- 
dation ; 
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dation;  to  strengthen  it,  by  religious  con<* 
victions,  against  the  assaults  of  temptaUon, 
and  the  seduction  of  unprincipled  cooipa* 
nions.  If  we  once  begin  to  covet  the  repu* 
tation  of  a  goodnature,  which  may  ]ead  us, 
under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  vice,  we  are  in  the  high  road  to 
all  that  is  base,  degrading,  and  ruinous.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  disparage  that  constitutional 
susceptibility  of  heart,  which,  under  a  right 
direction ,  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  amiable 
in  temper  and  character*  It  is  to  be  highly 
prized,  as  an  enviable  endowment.  But  its 
usefulness,  with  all  the  excellence  to  which  it 
leads,  must  depend,  like  that  of  all  other  en* 
dowments,  upon  moral  culture;  upoq  our  own 
endeavours  to  guide  it  to  the  purposes  of  an 
active  and  well  regulated  benevolence* 

Having  thus  seen  what  tender-heartedness  is 
not,  let  us  now  advert  to  its  positive  qualities* 

Tender-heartedness  evidently  implies,  that 
the  heart  is  alive  to  those  feelings,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  we  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  rational  beings,  those 

of 
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of  tfaem  especially,  with  whom  we  are  oon- 
nected  in  social  life.     The  power  of  feeling  is 
very  different  in  difl&rent  hearts.     Some  are 
coostitutionaliy  cold,  and  it  requires  occasions 
of  no  common  interest  to  affect  them  strongly. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  such  hearts 
should  enter,  either  into  the  pleasures  or  the 
pains  of  others,  with  that  vivacity  of  emotion, 
which  is  experienced  by  men  of  keener  and 
prompter  sensibility.     But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  such  a  stock  of  feeling,  though 
small  at  first,  admits  of  no  increase.     By  re<- 
fleeting  upon  what  we  owe  to  all  the  offspring 
of  God;  by  meditating  upon  the  grounds  and 
motives  of  sympathy,  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  teaching  and  example  of  him,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  by  exercising  them^ 
selves  often  in  acts  of  kindness,  even  the  phlegm 
ma^  may  become  tender-hearted  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  their  labours  of  love  will  be  the 
more  meritorious,  because  they  are  the  effects 
of  roligiotts  discipline  and  self-improvement, 
where  the  constitutional  frame  was  unfavouiw 
able.  Probably  you  may  have  seen  sudi  men, 
smiling  with  complacency  at  the  innocent 

gaiety. 
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gaiety,  for  which  they  had  themselves  no  re- 
lish, except  from  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  happiness  of  others; — men  who  sought 
opportunities  of  relieving  the  wretched,  though 
seemingly  without  any  of  those  vivid  emotions, 
by  which  more  susceptible  hearts  are  impelled 
and  rewarded ;  men  who  do  good  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  their  duty,  pleased  in- 
deed,  as  they  cannot  but  be  pleased,  with 
their  own  reflections ;  but  not  blessed  with 
that  animated  delight,  which  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent constitution  derive  from  similar  exer- 
tions of  benevolence.  **  Great  will  be  their 
reward  in  heaven.''  And  let  such  instances 
have  their  effect  in  showing  us,  that  if,  with 
more  warmth  of  feeling,  we  are  yet  less 
prompt  in  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weeping  with  them  that  weep,  it  must  be 
owing  to  negligence  in  cherishing  the  seeds  of 
brotherly  lore,  and  rearing  its  fruits  by  reli* 
gious  culture. 

To  be  without  tenderness  of  heart,  in  this 
respect,  is  to  deny  our  christian  profession. 
The  selfishness  which  knows  no  joy  in  behold- 
ing the  beams  of  joy  in  the  countenance  of  a 

brother, 
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brother,  and  which  does  not  feel  the  desire  of 
heightening  that  joy  by  removing  the  eviU 
that  weigh  it  down,  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  christian  character ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  who  shows  himself  most  anxious 
to  mingle  his  smiles  with  those  of  the  happy, 
and  his  tears  with  those  of  the  unfortunate,  is 
indeed  the  chosen  friend  of  Jesus,  because  he 
does  the  things  which  he  has  commanded; 
and  is,  like  his  master,  kind  and  tender- 
hearted. 

It  may  be  superfluous  after  this  to  observe; 
that  the  benignity  of  temper,  which  the  apo* 
stle  recommends,  is  directly  opposed  to  all  those 
hateful  feelings,  however  varied,  which  find 
their  gratification  in  wishing  or  in  giving  pain 
to  others.  Little  and  selfish  minds,  delight  in 
what  they  consider  as  their  own  superiority, 
and  ill  making  that  superiority  felt  by  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  This  propensity 
discovers  itself  in  all  the  modifications  of  pride 
and  vanity ;  in  envying  those  quaUties  which 
they  do  not  possess,  and  in  making  those, 
which  they  do  possess,  the  means  of  morti- 
fication to  others,  rather  than  of  real  pleasure 

to 
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to  themselves.    To  this  source  may  be  re- 
ferred all  the  artSy  by  which  one  man  endea- 
vours, when  he  cannot  raise  himself»  to  poll 
down  his  more  successful  rival ;  all  the  ca* 
lumnies,  which  are  uttered  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion  of  a  neighbour;  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
spirit,  which  men  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions discover  towards  one  another,  for  no 
other  purpbse,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  sup- 
port the  credit  and  the  claims  of  their  own 
infallibility.     A  kind  and  tender  heart  will 
not  sufier  such  feelings  to  take  any  root ;  fitr 
less  will  it  find  any  pleasure  in  those  pitiful 
devices^  which  selfishness  and  malignity  em« 
ploy  to  embitter  the  comfort  of  a  fellow  crea- 
turew   Occasions  may  occur  to  excite  momen^^ 
tary  emotions  of  this  kind,  even  in  the  best 
natures.     But  a  Christian's  first  resolution, 
when  the  irritation  sub^des,  will  be  to  banish 
them  speedily  from  his  bosom,  upon  the  firm 
conviction,  that  they  are  as  inconsistent  with 
his  own  principles  and  his  own  happiness,  as 
they  are  injurious  to  the  good  name  of  bia 
neighbour,  and  destructive  of  the  harmony  of 
social  life. 

The 
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The  revy  ground  on  which  kindness  of 
heart  is  cherished,  as  a  christian  duty  ;  on 
which  an  instinct  of  nature  may  be  nursed 
into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  is  the  common  origin, 
the  common  rights,  and  the  common  destina- 
(ion  of  all  who  share  the  rational  nature.  They 
are  all  the  children  of  one  God,  who  has  made 
them  equal  in  the  general  qualities  of  their 
minds,  and  therefore  all  alike  entitled  to  mu«» 
tual  attention  and  mutual  benignity.  They 
cannot  even  subsist  independently  of  one 
another,  and  the  very  necessities  of  their  in* 
dividual  circumstances,  become  the  cause  of 
their  uniting  together.  Christianity  converts 
a  natural  necessity  into  a  religious  obligatioa. 
From  the  gospel  we  learn  that  meekness,  and 
gentleness,  and  all  the  other  qualities  con** 
nected  with  a  tender  heart,  are  virtues  of  the 
very  highest  class,  because  they  contribute 
most  to  the  concord  and  happiness  of  the  so* 
cial  state.  Hence  the  disciple  of  Christ  must 
feel  himself  closely  united  as  a  brother,  with 
all  the  rational  ofispriog  of  God.  Hence  he 
will  be  greatly  concerned  to  root  out  from 
his  breast  every  desire,  that  might  occasion 

misery 
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misery  to  those,  whom  he  is  bouod  to  cherish 
as  his  own  flesh.  The  ferocious  sentiments, 
which  too  many  indulge,  without  appearing 
to  be  sensible  of  their  utter  repugnance  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  the  loose  and  cruel  wishes 
of  vengeance  which  are  carelessly  expressed, 
as  if  to  outrage  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  are, 
in  truth,  the  dictates  of  an  untamed  and  un- 
hallowed nature,  on  which  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  has  had  no  effect. 

Kindness  of  heart  is  seen  first  of  all  amidst 
the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  and  next 
amidst  the  circle  of  our  acquaintances  and 
friends.  There,  like  an  unfledged  bird,  it 
gathers  warmth  and  is  nursed  into  vigour. 
But  it  is  only  under  the  fostering  wing  of 
Christianity  that  it  reaches  its  proper  dimen* 
sions,  and  is  enabled  to  take  its  loftiest  flights. 
The  doctrine  and  the  example  of  Jesus,  give  to 
a  tender  heart  those  expansive  sympathies, 
which,  without  forgetting  what  is  due  totbem, 
who  have  the  most  immediate  claims  upon  our 
benevolence,  enter  strongly  and  warmly  into 
the  general  concerns  of  humanity,  and  rejoice 
in  all  the  efforts  that  the  wise  and  good  are 

makinsT 
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making  to  exalt  the  nature  and  improve  the 
condition  of  man. 

That  instinctive  affection  with  which  the 
Author  of  our  being  inspires  us,  towards  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  closely  connected,  is 
often  found  in  great  strength  among  those, 
who  in  their  social  capacity  are  hard  and  un- 
feeling ;  proud  and  boisterous.     Every  man, 
in   mixing  with  the   world,   must  have  ob- 
served many  instances  of  this  kind.     We  all 
know  fond  husbands,  and  indulgent  parents, 
whose  fondness  and  indulgence  never  strayed 
beyond  their  own  threshold ;  who  can  see 
nothing  good,  and  do  nothing  kind,  out  of 
their  own  narrow  circle  ;  who  steel  their  bo- 
soms against  the  calls  of  charity,  and  leave 
suffering  humanity  without  pity  and  without 
relief.     How  9hall  we  account  for  this  hard- 
ness of  heart  towards  others,  in  men  whose 
hearts  are  so  tender  towards  those  of  their  own 
house?  Is  it  not  owing  to  a  selfish  education? 
to  that  constant  attention  to  self-interest,  which 
is  so  often  inculcated  upon  the  young  as  a  sa- 
cred duty,  and  to  their  consequent  ignorance 
of  the  exalted  spirit  and  liberal  views  of  a  re- 
ligion, 
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ligioo,  which  they  outwardly  profess^  without 
knowing  either  what  it  is,  or  what  it  requires? 
Nature  has  given  to  these  men  their  fair  por- 
tion of  feeling ;  but  education  has  confined 
that  feeling  within  a  limited  space,  and  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  has  never  been 
called  in,  to  refine  it  from  the  dross  of  selfish-* 
ness,  and  make  it  move,  as  it  ought,  through 
the  social  circle,  in  sympathetic  accordance 
^ith  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  gospel  is  the  law  of  charity  ;  the 
doctrine  of  him  who  came  to  preach  peace  to 
them  who  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  who 
were  near,  and  to  bring  them  all  together,  as 
members  of  one  fiimily.  It  is  this  doctrine 
aldne,  which  ennobles  the  native  feelings  of 
the  heart;  which  guides  these  feelings  through 
domestic  into  social  life,  gathering,  as  they  go, 
both  strength  and  refinement,  till  they  em- 
brace at  last  the  whole  human  race.  How 
indeed  is  it  possible,  that  a  heart,  imbibing 
the  sentiments  or  valuing  the  friendship  of 
btm,  who  went  about  doing  good,  should  be 
jdtherwise  than  tender  and  benevolent !  It  waa 
the  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  labours;  of  all 

his 
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hb  pains  and  sttfierings,  to  infuse  into  the 
heart  a  portion  of  his  own  benignity ;  to  ran* 
der  it  the  seat  of  every  peaceful,  every  gentle 
affection,  that  can  assimilate  the  nature  of 
man  to  that  of  angelic  beings :  and  where  this 
effect  is  not,  in  some  degree,  produced ;  where 
this  evidence  of  our  christian  calling  is  not 
seen,  we  are  warranted  to  pronounce,  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  has  not  shed  its  influence^ 
and  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  assumed  in 
vain. 

This  then  is  the  true  test  of  the  christian 
character ;  and  I  would  to  God,  that  it  were 
more  the  subject  both  of  preaching  and  of 
practice!  There  are  those,  who  wish  to  be  for 
ever  amused  with  subtle  discussions  upon 
points  of  faith ;  to  have  their  pride  gratified 
by  the  assurance,  that  they  are  the  elect  of 
God ;  that  their  creed  alone  is  true ;  that  their 
party  alone  can  go  to  heaven.  And  unhap- 
pily there  are  also  too  many,  calling  them- 
selves  gospel  ministers,  whose  preaching  is 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  humouring 
this  pride,  and  in  limiting  the  pale  of  salva^ 
tion  to  the  contracted  span  of  their  own  little 

minds. 
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minds.  But  is  there  any  kindness  of  heart.; 
any  generosity  of  soul ;  any  breathings  of  a 
divine  spirit,  in  this  monopolizing  system? 
The  true  evidence  of  our  being  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  must  be  seen  in  the  im- 
provement, and  expansion  of  those  tender 
feelings,  which  the  God  of  nature  originally 
implanted  in  the  human  heart;  which  he  sent 
his  son  to  animate,  to  strengthen,  and  to  per- 
fect by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  which 
that  son  has  fixed  upon,  as  the  great  criterion 
by  which  we  shall  betried  and  judged  at  last. 
Here  then  let  us  fix.  It  is  good  to  have  our 
faith  enlightened,  that  it  may  embrace  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  see  and  to  comprehend  it.  But  man  is  liable 
to  err ;  and  he  who  dogmatizes  as  if  he  were 
infallible,  discovers  nothing  but  his  own  ig* 
norance  and  pride.  It  is  for  the  qualities  of 
the  heart,  not  for  the  correctness  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  understanding,  that  we  must  be 
responsible  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Al- 
^^gh'y-  -And  many  a  bigot,  who  plumes 
himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  faith,  will 
be  confounded  to  see  the  humble  and  the  un- 
pretending ; 
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pretending,  the  schismatic  and  the  heretic, 
advanced  to  honour,  while  he  is  degraded  to 
shame  and  suffering.  For  the  question  will 
be, — not  what  proofs  he  can  bring  of  an  ortho- 
dox faith  ;  but  what  proof  his  Hfe  has  afforded 
of  a  tender  heart  and  a  liberal  spirit.  If  he 
is  deficient  in  thi$  great  point,  his  faith  will 
avail  hini  nothing :  his  portion  will  be  assigned 
him  among  those  who  believe  and  tremble. 
What  indeed  istheadvantage  of  thinking  cor- 
rectly ?  Is  it  not  to  guide  the  affections  of  the 
heart  into  the  way  of  righteousness  ?  Is  it  not 
to  make  the  feelings  move  in  obedience  to 
that  law  of  charity,  which  the  great  teacher 
of  truth  has  established  as  the  badge  of  his 
followers?  And  how  much  better  is  the  honest, 
but  unenlightened  heathen,  who,  not  having 
a  law,  is  yet,  in  this  respect,  a  law  unto  him- 
self, than  those  who,  arrogating  the  name  of 
Christians,  delight  in  anathematizing  others  for 
want  of  faith,  whilst  they  are  every  moment 
showing,  that  they  deserve  to  be  condemned 
for  want  of  charity ! 

What  then  is  the  conclusion.^     We  have 
seen  what  is  implied  in  being  tender-hearted; 

u  «and 
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and  we  have  seen  also»  that  the  qualities  of 
such  a  heart  are  essential  to  the  character  of 
a  Christian.  Have  we  been  endeavouring  to 
gain  and  improve  these  qualities?  Are  we 
conscious  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  domestic 
circle;  of  exercising  them  in  offices  of  charity 
among  those,  who  are  within  the  reach  of  our 
benevolence;  of  cherishing  that  spirit,  which 
breathes  forth  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
race?  Blessed  are  ye,  if  this  consciousness 
rests  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Go  on  to  in* 
crease  and  confirm  it  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness, and  labours  of  love.  Suffer  not  the  emo- 
tions of  a  tender  heart,  to  be  cramped  or  sti- 
fled by  the  growth  of  a  worldly  spirit.  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  and  if 
your  circumstances  should  not  be  commensu- 
rate with  your  generosity,  supply  the  defect, 
as  much  as  possible,,  by  those  deeds  of  kind- 
ness, to  which  wealth  is  not  necessary.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  heart  is  kept  open ;  that  its  sym- 
pathies are  improved ;  that  we  counteract  the 
natural  tendency  to  selfishness,  and  improve 
that  christian  temper,  which  alone  can  fit  ua 

for 
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for  the  regions  of  perpetual  love.  And  thus  at 
last  we  shall  secure  that  enviable,  delightful, 
all-glorious  approbation,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord.'* 
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INTEGRITY  THE  BEST  GUIDE  BOTH  IN 
BELIGIOUS  INQUIRIES  AND  IN  MORAL 
CONDUCT* 

Proverbs  xi.  3.  The  integrity  of  the  upright 
shall  guide  them;  but  the  perverseness  of 
transgressors  shall  destroy  them^ 

The  policy  of  the  worlds  like  the  world  it- 
self, is  fluctuating  and  deceitful.  Uncertain 
both  in  its  objects  and  its  means,  it  knows 
nothing  of  that  steadiness,  which  religious 
principle  communicates  both  to  mind  and 
conduct.  In.  danger  it  is  confounded,  in  dif- 
ficulty bewildered;  and  the  intoxication  of 
success  blinds  it  to  the  folly  of  those  mea- 
sures, which  are  imperceptibly  preparing  the 
final  overthrow  of  all  its  projects.  The  shifts 
and  windings  of  those^  who  are  guided  by  no 
higher  views  than  those  of  pride  or  avarice> 

would 
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\iould  be  truly  ludicrous,  if  they  were  not 
accompanied  with  serious  mischief.  We 
should  look  with  derision  upon  the  scramble 
of  selfishness,  whether  in  high  life  or  low, 
were  it  not  for  that  baneful  effect,  which  it 
produces  upon  the  happiness  of  the  social  state. 
What  indeed  can  be  more  contemptible,  than 
to  see  men  changing  their  principles  with  as 
much  ease  and  indifference,  as  their  up- 
per garment;  veering  with  every  wind,  that 
promises  to  speed  them  in  the  voyage  of 
preferment ;  chiming  in  with  every  party  in 
power,  provided  it  can  help  them  on  in  the  ca« 
i«er  of  selfishness;  and  dexterously  employ- 
ing all  l^e  cunning,  which  is  characteristic 
t)f  a  litde  mind,  to  ensure  the  accoin{dish- 
moBkt  of  liiose  pitiful  ends,  which  make  diem 
rich  in  possessions,  poor  in  character  ?  oot- 
wardly  courted,  and  inwardly  d^ised  ?  Such 
^nreatures  are  guided,  not  by  the  impojses  of 
lEtn  honest  heart, .  which  is  amiable  evt»  in  its 
errors ;  modi  less  by  that  rectitude  of  views, 
which  is  foisndiid  upon  reflection,  and  upon 
1^e«  fisar  of  God;  but  by  irregular  dea«es, 
'  fised  npofn  improper  <>bjects ;  desires  wluicii 

become 
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become  restless  and  dissatisfied  id  propor- 
tion as  they  are  indulged,  and  terminate  at 
last  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Such  is 
the  perverseness  of  the  man,  who  in  transgress- 
ing the  law  of  God,  by  prostituting  his  reason 
»n6  his  conscience  to  the  degrading  purposes 
of  a  low-minded  ambition,  is  punished  at  last 
through  the  very  means,  by  which  he  expected 
tosecurehisaggrdndizement,andhishappiness. 

How  different  the  progress  of  a  life,  that 
begins  with  God,  and  is  accompanied  through- 
out by  that  integrity,  which  stands  securq 
against  the  turns  of  fortune,  because  it  rests 
upon  the  strong  ground  of  religious  convic* 
tion!  This  integrity,  originating  in  the  ho« 
nest  feelings  of  ^ature^  exalted  by  piety,  aod 
cherished  by  serious  reflections  upon  the  ends 
of  a  probationary  state,  is  our  surest  guide 
amidst  all  the  temptations  and  difficulties; 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  perplexities, 
both  in  thought  and  in  action,  which  are  con- 
tinually bccurring  in  the  journey  of  life.  The 
integrity  of  the  upright  shall  guide  them* 

By  iategrity,  I  understand  a  steady  deter* 
mihatioh  to  abide  jby  the  profession  of  impor- 
tant 
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tanttruib,  however  unfashionable,  and  to  be 
upright  in  all  transactions  with  the  world,  at 
whatever  expense  of  temporary  ease  and  in* 
terest;  and  my  object  shall  be  to  show,  that 
this  is  the  safest  guide  to  all  that  is  improving 
and  consolatory  in  religion,  and  to  all  that  is 
permanently  good  in  private  enjoyment  or  in 
social  life. 

In  the  first  place,  integrity  is  the  surest 
guide,  to  every  practical  purpose,  in  our  reli- 
gious inquiries.  Unfortunately  these  inqui- 
ries have  been  perplexed,  and  rendered  diffi- 
cult, by  subtleties  that  bewilder,  and  by  mys- 
teries that  confound  the  understanding.  There 
has  existed  among  polemics  a  fatal  propen- 
sity, to  magnify  opinions  of  very  doubtful 
origin,  and  of  no  practical  value,  into  all  the 
importance  of  fundamental  truths;  and  not 
contented  with  holding  these  opinions  tbem- 
selveis,  bigots  and  fanatics  are  for  ever  denounc- 
ing the  judgments  of  God  against  all  those, 
who  will  not  embrace  them  with  the  same 
implicit  confidence.  Churches  and  sects, 
whose  great  object  is  distinction  and  superio- 
rity, are  well  aware,  that  the  most  unmtelli- 

gible 
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gibie  mysteries,  nay,  the  greatest  absurd ities, 
M'hen  assiduously  imprinted  on  the  mind  whilst 
yet  weak  in  its  active  powers,  but  capable  of 
strong  and  permanent  impressions,  are  likely 
to  retain  their  hold  through  life,  and  even  to 
be  valued  more  and  held  faster,  than  the 
plainest  and  most  important  truths*  They 
labour,  therefore,  to  teach  the  peculiar  dog«- 
mas  of  their  own  party,  and  to  inculcate  the 
peculiar  forms  of  their  own  worship,  upon 
which  they  found  their  claim  to  orthodoxy, 
whilst  the  great  and  practical  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  all  Christians  agree,  are  re- 
garded by  them  with  very  inferior  interest. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  That  which  is  very 
plain  in  itself,  and  very  generally  received 

* 

among  all  parties,  can  be  no  ground  to  any 
church,  or  any  sect,  for  claiming  that  superi« 
ority,  which  gratifies  spiritual  pride,  and  jiip-- 
holds  the  monopoly  of  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
ment.  Hence  that  alarm,  which  would  other* 
wise  be  unaccountable,  about  suffering  the 
Bible  to  be  distributed  among  die  poor  with* 
out  the  Prayer-book*  Hence  the  narrowband 
as  I  think  short-aighted  policy^  of  excluding 

thoae 
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those  children  from  education  in  the  National 
schools,  nvhose  parents  cannot  conscientiously 
sufier  them  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism  or  to 
uttend  the  Church  Service.    It  seems  as  if  an 
apprehension  were  entertained,  that  the  sy* 
stem  could  not  stand,  if  it  had  nothing  but  the 
Bible  to  support  it;  and  therefore  ad  vantage  is 
taken  of  those  early  impressions,  which  pre* 
vent  a  free  examination  of  the  sacred  record 
in  future  life,  and  render  men  the  bigoted 
Adherents  of  a  system,  instead  of  rational  be- 
lievers in  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Hie  most  melancholy  part  of  this  considera^ 
tion    (and  it  is  all  melancholy)  is  this,  that 
integrity,  instead  of  being  a  guide  through 
the  difficulty,  increases  the  evil,  and  in  most 
minds  renders  it  almost  incurable.  For  when 
abstruse  dogmas  and  complicated  creeds  are 
imposed  upon  the  mind,  whilst  yet  incapable 
nf  discriminating  between  solemn  absurdity 
end  simple  truths;  and  when  the  great  busi- 
ness of  a  religious  education  is,  to  fir  down 
4hese  creeds  upon  the  conscience,  as  too  sacred 
to  be  question^,  they  seize  upon  the  feelings 
with  ^  deadly  grasp,  from  which  no  force  of 

evidence 
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evidence  can  afterwards  detach  them,  and 
produce  a  morbid  dread  of  examining .  any 
doctnnet  which  has  been  once  regarded  ai 
essential  to  salvation.  Bigotry,  thus  produ- 
ced, becomes  inveterate,  in  proportion  to  that 
integrity  of  heart,  which  exalts  it  into  the 
semblance  of  virtue;  and  the  honest  bigot 
most  sincerely  believes,  that  in  holding  fast 
the  subtleties  and  mysteries  of  a  human  creed, 
he  is  contending  for  that  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  On  this  view,  be 
justifies  exclusion  and  intolerance  to  his  own 
oonscience,  becomes  a  persecutor  upon  prin-* 
ciple,  and  persecutes  with  the  greater  bitter- 
ness,  because  he  is  conscientiously  persuaded, 
that  whoever  is  an  enemy  to  his  opinions,  is 
an  eaeinj  also  to  God  and  truth. 

Such  precisely  was  the  case  widi  the  apostle 
Paul^  and  such  will  always  be  the  case,  to  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree,  with  those,  who  are 
shackled  ia  early  life  by  complicated  systems 
d  man^s  device,  and  are  afterwards  afraid  of 
looking  narrowly  into  the  foundation  of  tbmr 
own  religious  tenets.  It  required  a  mirade 
to  oonvince  the  apostles,  that  God  was  ao  re- 
specter 
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specter  of  persons;  and  there  are  in  our  own 
day,  many  upright  and  most  pious  Christiansi 
ivbom  even  a  miracle  would  scarcely  persuade 
to  r^ounce  opinions,  which,  upon  the  very 
fece  of  them,  are  qtterly  at  variance  with 
common  sense. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  we  are  holding 
jup  integrity  as  a  guide  in  religion,  and  pro«* 
ving  all  the  while,  that  it  rivets  the  fetters  of 
bi^try,  and  makes  persecution  itself  be  re<- 
g^rded  as  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  necessar}-, 
indeed)  to  modify  the  sentiment  by  saying, 
that  I  mean  integrity,  enlightened,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  by  a  right  education.  This  eda* 
cation  should  commence  and  proceed  upon 
the  clear  and  decisive  maxim,  that  human 
judgment,  even  in  the  wisest,  being  greatly 
liable  to  error,  no  man  or  body  of  men  can 
possess  the  right  of  imposing  their  religious 
opinions  upon  individuals,  until,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles,  they  can  prove  their  own 
infeUibility,  The  claim  of  every  one  to  think 
and  worship  as  his  own  judgment  directs  bim, 
being  thus  equal,  the  young,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  quarrel  and  fight  about  creeds 

and 
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and  forms,  should  be  taught  forbearance  and 
candour,  and  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of  that 
charity,  which  is  then  only  the  bond  of  per* 
fectness,  when  it  becomes  the  bond  of  union 
and  peace.     If  this  lesson,  sanctioned  as  it  15 
by  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  religion,  were 
inculcated  in  early  life  with  as  much  care  and 
assiduity,  as  mysteries  which  neither  young 
nor  old  can  comprehend,  how  different  would 
be  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  world  !    Then, 
integrity  would  guide  the  upright  into  all  ne- 
cessary truth.    For  if  nothing  were  impressed 
upon  youth,  but  the  few  plain  and  practical 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  common 
to  all  parties,  the  mind,  unoccupied  as  to  points 
of  indifference  or  of  subordinate  importance,* 
would  be  free  to  inquire  itito  the  sense  of  the 
New  Testament  without  any  bias,  when  the 
judgment  became  more  mature;  and  in  this 
case,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  though 
shades  of  opinion  would  still  exist,  (on  what 
subject  do  they  not  exist?)  yet  the  difference 
would  be  of  little  niagnitude.    It  would  never 
affect  the  interests  of  practical  religion,  nor 
occasion  strife  and  hatred  among  those,  whose 

great 
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great  concern  ought  to  be  charity.  Exami- 
ning the  sacred  record  vfith  a  sincere  desire  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  follow  its 
guidance,  they  would  come  under  the  descrip«* 
tion  of  those,  concerning  whom  it  is  said, 
^  that  the  upright  the  Lord  will  direct  in  his 
way;  and  that  light  shall  arise  to  him  in  the 
midstof  darkness:"— and  again  by  our  Sai^iour 
himself,  ^^  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  be  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it1>e  of  God;" 
— meaning  by  this,  that  the  leading  points  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  would  be  so  clear  to  the 
apprehension  of  an  honest  mind,  and  so  conge* 
nial  to  the  feelingsof  a  good  heart,as  to  prevent 
any  dangerous  error  among  those,  who  should 
seek  in  sincerity  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
The  very  supposhir)n,  that  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, when  unshackled  by  system,  may  not 
find,  by  an  impartial  and  attentive  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament,  all  that  is  essential  to 
virtue,  comfort,  and  salvation,  without  the 
aid  of  complicated  systems,  or  the  necessity  of 
incorporating  doubtful  doctrines  into  that 
worship,  which,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be 
comprehensive,  is  the  most  disgraceful  impu« 
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tation  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  Christ 
tian  revelation. 

,  Go  then  to  your  Bibles^  in  the  integrity  of 
your  hearts,  with  the  sincere  desire  of  gaining 
from  them  the  knowledge  of  practical  and 
consolatory  truths.  But  go  without  any  pre* 
dilection  for  a  particular  church  or  a  parti« 
cular  sect,  for  a  creed  ready  made  by  one  or 
by  all  the  great  leaders  ofany  party*  Godlike 
rational  beings,  not  to  receive  such  a  creed 
from  others,  but  to  form  one  for  yourselves 
by  the  exercise  of  your  own  powers,  and  of 
that  freedom  with  which  Christ  has  made  you 
free ; — ^go  thus  unfettered,  thus  desirous  of 
knowing  and  of  doing  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
then  I  hold  it  impossible,  that  you  should  err 
in  any  thing  that  might  affect  your  practice 
here,  or  your  salvation  hereafter.  Your  in* 
tegrity  will  guide  you  in  all  that  is  essential, 
and  you  will  hold  fast  a  faith,  the  grounds  of 
which  you  may  easily  comprehend,  and  the 
objects  of  which  are  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  human  heart. 

You  may,  and  you  will,  find  things  in  Scrip 
ture  hard  to  be  understood.     In  the  epistles 

of 
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of  Paul,  for  instance,  you  will  find  a  contro- 
versy  carried  on  against  those,  who  wished  to 
abridge  Christian  freedom  by  perpetuating 
the  legal  observances  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion. You  will  see,  that  from  mistaking  the 
nature  of  this  controversy,  and  applying  what 
is  written  upon  it  to  times  and  circumstances, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  systems 
have  been  reared,  which  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  rational  views  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
and  you  will  learn  hence  to  hold  chiefly  to 
the  few  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
they  are  plainly  taught  in  the  plainer  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  without  perplexing  your- 
selves, about  those  foolish  questions,  and  that 
strife  of  words,  which  puffeth  tip  without  edi- 
fying. You  will  remember,  in  short,  accord- 
ing to  Paul's  advice  upon  this  very  subject, 
that  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  "  cha- 
rity, out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science^  and  of  faith  unfeigned,  from  which 
some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  into 
vain  jangling/'  Following  this  plan,  yourit^ 
tegrity  will  guide  you  to  a  ereed,  not"  so  loftg 
perhaps,   and  certainly  not  so  complicated 

and 
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Btid  SO  tinintelligible,  as  those  of  Churches 
and  Sects  commonly  are ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  more  powerful  in  accomplishing  what 
is  the  great  object  of  faith ;  a  rational  piety 
towards  God,  a  cordial  good  will  among  bre- 
thren, with  a  sober,  virtuous,  and  useful  life, 
as  the  only  preparation  for  a  happy  death 
and  a  glorious  immortality. 
And  this  brings  me  to  observe, 

2dly,  That  integrity  is  the  best  guide,  not 
only  in  our  religious  inquiries,  but  in  our 
worldly  transactions,  as  men  and  as  members 
of  society.  It  is  in  truth  the  great  solver  of 
all  moral  difficulties.  For  where  do  these  di& 
ficulties  originate  ?  Are  they  not  generated 
by  that  interference  of  complicated  interests, 
which  embarrasses  and  perverts  the  minds  of 
those,  who  have  no  settled  principle  to  which 
they  can  refer  amidst  the  ever-varying  plans 
of  worldly  wisdom  ?  Now  integrity,  enlight* 
ened  by  the  truths  and  fortified  by  the 
mises  of  the  gospeU  admits  of  no 
on  aooount  of  any  temporary  incc»ivenieiice» 
to  which  an  honest  conduct  may  expose  us. 

X  The 
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The  moment  that  conscience  speaks  clearly 
tapon  the  particular  course  which,  in  any 
given  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty  to  pursue, 
the  debate  is  closed ;  the  question  is  decided. 
That  distraction  which  arises  in  worldly  minds 
from  the  vain  desire  of  serving  at  once  both 
Ood  and  Mammon,  is  precluded  by  the  firm* 
ness  of  a  principle,  founded  upon  a  rock,  uni- 
form in  its  operations,  and  secure  of  its  final 
result ;  a  principle  which  forms  its  purpose 
>ivith  promptitude  and  decision,  and  leaves  the 
cimsequences  to  that  God,  whose  count^ianoe 
is  upon  the'  upright*  and  who  will  ultimately 
make  all  things  work  together  for  his  good.  A 
Christian  knows  that  it  would  avail  him  little 
to  gain  the  world  and  lose  his  souL  This  lorn  he 
must  incar  by  sacrificing  his  int^rityj  for 
that,  to  all  moral  purposes,  is  hia  soul ;  be* 
cause  it  is  the  soul  of  that  piety  a&d  virtue, 
I  without  which  religious  profession  is  less  than 
nothing ;  a  fanaticism  to  be  pitied,  or  w^hy^ 
pocrisy  to  be  abhorred.  O  how  much  em* 
•barraifneiit  and  solicitude  does  this  made- 
.iMting  integrity^  founded  upon  religiooe  ceiH 
vifctioiis  prevent  to  those  heartiB,  in  which  it 
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dwells  ;  dud  how  must  the  worldlmg,  amidst 
the  waverings  of  his  own  corruption,  eflvy  its 
steadiness,  especially  when  it  succeeds  in  the 
business  of  life,  as  it  often  does  in  the  end 
more  surely,  than  all  the  windings  of  a  cun-i 
singt  or  all  the  artifices  of  a  base  and  wicked 
policy  1 

.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  in  public 
concerns,  the  surest  way  tp  outmt  this  cun-» 
ning,  and  to  bafBe  these  artifices,  would  be» 
to  fix  only  upoQ  such  objects,  as  reason  can 
vindicate,  as  conscience  may  approve,  for  their 
justice  and  ul^ility ;  and  having  thus  fixed  the 
objects,  to  pfoceed  towards  them  in  the  right 
line  of  duty»  with  the  firm  step  and  undaunted 
fsountenance  of  truth  and  honesty.  For  truths 
in  the  hand^  of  wisdom  and  courage,  has  a 
comoifitiding  aspect,  whiph  would  coQifound 
^be  subtle  ghigitefy  and  pitiful  arts  of  a.aelf« 
iah  and  law»minded  diplonmcy ;  arts  wbich^ 
ini^t6feKl'<if  evincing  the  enlarged  vi^ws  of  the 
enlightened  and  upright  statesman,  tosemble 
the  vilest  and  mwt  debusing  eoLpedm^ts  of  the 
tery  worst  kind  of  legal  pratttkioners,  and  are 
4he  disgrace  «and  the  scourge  pf  cjiristian 
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nations.  But  till  these  arts  cease  to  be  a  ])ar€ 
of  political  education;  till  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  Europe  are  founded  more  upon 
christian  principles,  and  her  counsels  guided 
more  by  that  justice  and  benevolence,  to  which 
these  principles  lead  as  to  their  natural  re- 
sult ;  till  this  better  aera  come,  we  shall  never 
experience  the  happy  effects  of  that  course, 
which  integrity  would  dictate  and  wisdom 
pursue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  in  public  life  or  among 
jpublic  men  alone,  that  the  guidance  of  the 
great  law  of  integrity  is  rejected.  You  may 
lay  it  down,  however,  as  an  incontestable 
truth,  that  this  rejection  can  never,  on  the 
whole,  contribute  to  happiness;  nay  that, 
one  time  or  other)  it  must  become  the  occa- 
sion of  misery.  It  often  leads  to  wealth.  For 
men,  with  no  principle  and  much  cunning, 
by  taking  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they 
occur ;  by  putting  on  an  appearance  of  ho- 
nesty, when  it  is  likely  to  serve  a  present  in- 
terest; and  acting  the  knave  with  dexterity, 
when  a  safe  road  is  opened  to  fortune  through 
fraud  and  duplicity ;  are  very  *often  success- 
'  fill 
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fbl  in  the  wretched  contention  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  and  gain  all  the  distinction,  that 
prosperous  villany  can  bestow.     But  unless, 
in  their  progress  to  this  distinction,  they  have 
been  able  to  eradicate  from  their  nature  all 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  human 
conduct,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  an  inr 
ward  feeling  of  distrust  and  debasement,  which 
makes  them  pay  dearly,  in  their  moments  of 
reflection,  for  that  unhallowed  prosperity  to 
which  they  have  risen  by  such  disgraceful 
means.     Even  when  they  arrive  at  that  pitch 
of.  unprincipled   audacity,  which  seta  con* 
scmace  and  futurity  at  defiance ;  even  when 
they  can  say  without  compunction  or  terror, 
^'^Soal,thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry," — what  have 
they  gained  in  point  of  real  comfort  and 
subatantitil  happiness?  what  to  compensate 
fbt"  the  loss  of  that  erect  and  undaunted  at- 
titude of  the  moral  man,  which  integrity  alone 
can  give  and  support  ?  M'Hat  to  compare  with 
that  c6nscious  rectitude  in  thought  and'  ac« 
tionv  which  brings  with  it  a  delightful  ^ense 
ofdi  vine  approbation,  and  encourage^  the  fiope 

of 
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qjF  that  glory  and  immortality,  \i^bich  Jesus 
has  promised  to  a  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  ?    Hiat  prosperous  wickedness  has  its 
reward,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit.     But 
even  as  it  regards  a  present  life,  when  laid  in 
the  balance  against  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  virtue,  connected  with  the  animating  pro- 
spects of  future  glory,  it  weighs  not  a  feather 
in  the  judgment  of  a  thinking  man ;  nor  is  it 
worth  one,  not  even  one,  of  those  costly  sa- 
crifices, at  which  it  is  purchased ;  unless  indeed 
the  ungodly  possessor  had  not  only  a  hmi 
belief,  but  a  moral  certainty,  that  he  has  no- 
thing either  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  grave. 
But  mark  the  perfect  and  behold  the  up- 
right man !  He  may  not  command  the  gaze  of 
folly  by  a  brilliant  retinue ;  but  he  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  wise  and  good  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  principle  and  duty.     In 
times  when  others  are  wavering,  he  stands 
fast.     His  side  is  taken  in  a  moment.     His 
post  is  always  the  post  of  honour,  and  at  that 
post  he  is  ready  to  die,  rather  than  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience ; 
for  he  knows  that  dying  thus,  he  secures  thB 

life 
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life  of  his  soul ;  whilst  he  who  dies  after  sa- 
criBcing  his  integrity,  must  go  to  that  judgr 
ment  seat,  where  integrity  alone  can  avail 
him  for  acquittal,  and  where  the  want  of  it 
must  ensure  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  If 
this  thought  were  more  generally  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  by  meditation  and  devotion^ 
how  much  less  should  we  see  of  that  pitiful 
selfishness  and  shuffling  in  pubUc  life,  or  of 
those  arts,  which  are  practised  to  gain  a 
wretched  advantage  in  private  transactions  I 
arts  which,  because  they  are  common,  cease 
to  be  disgraceful  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  but 
which  are  deeply  disgraceful  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  a  truly  honest  man,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  that  high-minded  integrity^ 
which  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  a  Christian.  , 
They  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  disgraceful. 
For  what  we  have  said  of  public  counsels 
holds  equally  true  in  transactions  between 
man  and  man.  An  enlightened  integrity^ 
acting  with  perseverance  upon  a  settled  plan^ 
ultimately  gains  the  very  end. by  upright 
means,  which  in  the  cunning  and  the  dis** 
honest,  /ail  a  thousand  times  for  once  tha^ 

they 
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they  succeed.  Integrity,  steadily  adhered 
tOf  first  makes  a  man  rich  in  character,  and 
that  enables  him  to  acquire  other  riches, 
sufficient,  nay  more  than  sufficient,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  happiness;  whilst  the  unprin- 
cipled adventurer,  who  risks  other  men's  pro- 
perty upon  the  cast  of  a  die;  or  the  more  art- 
ful knave,  who  profits,  for  a  time, by  the  weak- 
ness and  credulity  of  his  neighbour,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  be  discovered  before  his  fortune  is 
made,  is  ruined  for  ever,  and  if  after,  he  be- 
comes an  object  of  contempt  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

How  wretchedly  then  do  they  calculate, 
who  renounce  the  guidance  of  integrity  in 
their  worldly  pursuits  ! — how  wretchedly 
even  for  reputation  and  comfort  in  this  state; 
how  infinitely  worse  in  forfeiting  that  hope, 
which  renders  a  good  man  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  persecution,  not  only  more  glo- 
rious, but  more  happy,  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful villain,  that  ever  lorded  it  over  em- 
pires, can  be  in  the  midst  of  all  that  little 
greatness,  which  may  so  speedily  be  over- 
thrown!   Is  there  then  among  you  a  creature 

so 
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80  base,  so  senseless,  as  not  to  prefer  the  en« 
joyment  of  competence  and  domestic  quiet, 
to  the  agitations  and  cares  of  a  covetous- 
ness  or  an  ambition,  which  might  endanger 
his  rectitude  and  his  reputation?  Is  there 
one  who  would  lose  the  respect  of  the 
wise,  and  the  friendship  of  the  good,  which 
can  only  be  gained  and  preserved  by  in- 
tegrity ;  or  would  forego  those  pleasures 
of  a  devout  spirit,  by  which  all  other  plea- 
sures are  sanctified  and  ennobled,  to  obtain 
the  wages  of  iniquity,  or  to  gratify  the  sugges- 
tions of  pride  ?  Or  would  you,  by  letting  go 
your  integrity,  abandon  the  delightful  pro** 
spect  of  having  your  friendships  and  your  vir- 
tuous joys .  renewed  in  that  place,  where  the 
end  of  righteousness,  which  has  been  peace 
here,  will  be  unchangeable  and; everlasting 
happiness  ?  Is  there  an  individual  among  us, 
who  in  his  moments  of  reflection,  can  hesitate 
upon  such  an  alternative  ?  In  the  abstraction 
of  the  closet  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  It 
is  only  amidst  the  gaudiness  of  visible  ob- 
jects, and  the  splendours  of  a  sensual  and  se- 
ductive life,  which  after  all  has  nothing  in  it 
of  substantial  happinessi  that  we  lose  the 
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steadiness  of  oor  better  purposes,  and  sufier 
oarselves  to  be  led  astray  by  show  and  erop* 
tiness. 

O  Christians,  be  it  our  care  to  avoid  this 
folly !  Even  if  there  were  no  future  life,  it 
would  not  often  repay  us.  But  if,  as  you  and 
I  believe,  and  as  the  deatii  and  resurrection 
of  our  Master  have  made  us  believe  with  the 
assurance  of  faith,  we  must  all  appear  be* 
fore  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive 
the  reward  of  our  integrity,  or  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  our  iniquity — ^then  indeed  folly 
is  too  soft  a  name,  for  that  preference  of  gmn 
to  godliness;  of  time  to  eternity ;  of  short-lived 
glory  to  everlasting  honours,  which  yet  is  so 
common  among  men.  It  is  a  folly  heightened 
by  impiety  to  God ;  by  rebellion  against  those 
laws,  which  he  has  established  for  the  im« 
provement  and  exaltation  of  rational  natures ; 
by  ingratitude  to  him,  who  was  commissioned 
to  make  these  laws  plain,  and  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  their  observance ;  and  by  tbe 
destruction  of  our  own  souls,  which  he  died 
to  save,  but  which  we  expose  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.  It  is  a  folly,  compared 
with  which  all  other  follies  •  are  comparative 
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wisdom ;  at  which  angels  themselves  might 
weep ;  at  which  heaven  and  earth  ought  to 
be  astonished.  And  shall  we,  for  any  tern* 
porary  advantage,  be  guilty  of  a  madness^ 
which  involves  in  ruin  all  the  great  interests 
of  an  immortal  nature  ?  Shall  we,  to  become 
a  little  richer,  forfeit  that  integrity,  the  loss 
of  which  will  make  us  poor  for  ever  ?  Or 
mther,  ought  we  not  to  make  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  to  sanctify 
our  daily  labours,  by  rendering  some  portion  of 
their  produce  subservient  to  purposes  of  piety 
and  benevolence  ?  Yes,  Christians.  The  wisr 
dom  of  man  consists  essentially  in  providing 
not  merely  for  the  life  of  the  body,  which 
perisheth;  but  for  that  spiritual  life,  which 
endureth  for  ever.  As  he  can  never  be  ac^* 
counted  happy,  who  is  happy  only  for  a  day» 
and  miserable  for  many  days  and  years  there**' 
after,  much  less  should  he  be  deemed  wise, 
whose  calculations  are  made  for  momentary 
gains,  and  debasing  pleasures,  to  the  neglect 
of  that  inheritance,  which  is  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  fig^deth  not  away.  If  there^ 
fore  ye  would  be  wise,  get  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above.    Found  your  views  of 

peace, 
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peace,  of  enjoyment,  of  honour,  upon  the  in* 
tegrity  of  your  hearts  and  the  rectitude  of 
your  lives.    Found  these  again  upon  the  fear 
of  God,  and  endeavour  to  render  them  stead- 
fiist  and  immoveable,  by  reflecting  often,  i  n 
your  serious  moments,   upon  the  respective 
consequences  of  piety  and  irreligion ;  of  vir- 
tue and  of  vice ;  and  above  all  give  perma- 
nence to  your  resolves  by  the  frequent  anti- 
cipation of  that  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  confer 
upon  you,  provided  you  can  say  with  the 
apostle,  at  the  close  of  your  journey,  that  you 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  finished  the 
work  which  God  has  assigned  you,  as  the  trial 
of  your  faith  and  patience.    Labour  therefore, 
that  ye  may  enter  into  that  rest     Quit  your- 
selves  like  men,  and  hold  fast  your  integrity 
to  the  end.     Let  it  be  your  guide  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  this  life;  and  you  shall  reap 
its  glorious  fruits  in  that  place,  where  it  will 
have  no  more  temptations  to  encounter;  but 
will  rest  in  everlasting  safety  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  God,  "  who  loveth  the  righted 
ous,  and  hateth  all  the  workers  (^iniquity.'* 

SERMON 
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PAUL  AND  PETEE  AT  ANTIOCH. 

Gal.  ii.  11 — 15.  But  when  Peter  was  come  to 
Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  theface^  because 
he  was  to  he  blamed.  For  before  that  cer^- 
tain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the 
gentiles :  but  when  they  were  come^  he  with'- 
drew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the 
other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  ;  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  led  away  by  their 
dissimulation.  But  when  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  uprightly^  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  fte- 
fore  them  all;  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest 
after  the  manner  of  gentiles,  and  not  as  do 
the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  gentiles 
to  live  as  do  the  Jews  f 

Some  men,  from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  ho- 
noar  of  the  sacred  record,  ascribe  to  this 
apostles  an  extent  of  infallibility,  ivhich  they 

themselves 
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themselves  most  pointedly  disclaim.     In  all 
that  related  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
they  were  indeed  infallible ;  for  the  promise 
was,  that  when  the  spirit  of  truth  should  come 
npon.them,  he  would  guide  them,  not  into 
all  truth,  as  our  translators  have  erroneously 
rendered  it ;  but  into  all  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  the  original ;  that  is,  into  all  that  concerned 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
distinctively  the  truth  of  God.    In  revealing 
this  to  the  world,  the  apostles  were  guarded 
from  error,  by  the  teachings  of  a  divine  spi- 
rit*   But  are  we  hence  to  infer,  that  in  things 
of  subordinate  importance,  which  affected  not 
the  weightier  points  of  christian  faith,  they 
were  equally  infallible  ?  Not  only  is  such  an 
inference  without  support  from   their  own 
writings ;  but  the  apostle  Paul  states  opinions 
for  which  he  expressly  disavows  supernatural 
authority,  and  to  which  he  claims  no  other 
deference,  than  that  of  the  respectful  and  can- 
did attention  of  his  own  converts.    But  if  the 
.apoades  did  not  afrogate  an  exemption  from 
«6rror  in  all  matters  of  opinion,  much  less  were 
they  ^uperi^r  to  frailty  in  matters  of  practice. 

They 
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They  honestly  assured  the  ignorant  heathens* 
^ho  attempted  to  pay  them  divine  honours^ 
that  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with  them- 
selves :  and  in  various  parts  of  their  history, 
the  acknowledgment  is  fully  verified.  Of  their 
bigotry,  their  pride,  and  their  vehemence 
of  temper,  previous  to  their  Master's  cnici«- 
fixion,  they  have  themselves  recorded  several 
instances.  And  even  after  their  minds  were 
enlarged  by  inspiration,  to  comprehend  the 
true  aim  of  that  religion,  of  which  they  were 
appointed  ministers ;  even  when  a  surer  and 
higher  direction  was  thus  given  to  their  moral 
conduct,^  some  ebullitions  of  human  passion 
burst  forth;  some  deviations  from  consist* 
ency  and  duty  are  found  to  have  mingled  with 
their  virtues,  and  to  have  brought  them*  down 
to  the  level  of  humanity* 
'  The  apostle  Paul  not  only  admits  the  fact, 
but  assigns  the  reason.  ^^  We  have  this  trea- 
sure,''says  he,  meaning  the  gospel,  ^^  in  earthen 
vessels^  that  the  excellence  of  the  power," 
in  its  propagation  and  success,  ^'  might  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  us/' 

<    Miracles  were  necessary  for  the  confirmar 

lion 
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tiQQof  vthe  truth;  and  tbe  first  tfiaQher3  Cff 
abristianity  were  enabled  to  work  them,  that 
the  truth  might  spread  and  be  estabiish6d« 
But  miracles  cannot  make  men  virtuous ;  for 
yirtue,  even  in  apostles,  must  be  matter  of 
choice ;  the  effect  of  just  views  and  powerful 
motives,  producing  a  moral  influence  upon 
the  will  of  rational  beings.  But  whilst  such 
beings  live  in  this  state  of  weakness  and  temp- 
tation,  these  views  and  these  motives  will 
iometim'es  fail  in  their  operation ;  and  hence 
must  ever  arise  those  occasional  instances  of 
infirmity  and  sin,  which  are,  in  truth,  inse- 
parable from  the  nature  of  man. 

The  conduct  of  Peter,  as  related  in  the 
versesi  which  are  to  furnish  the  subject  of  Cbe 
present  discourse,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  For  however  high  his  charac- 
ter may  stand  (and  high  it  ever  will  stand)  in 
the  records  of  christian  heroism,  it  was  s^ 
lied,  on  this  occasion,  by  a  want  of  firmo^ss^ 
which,  but  for  the  intrepidity  of  Paul,  might 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel. 

The  ocoasioQ  of  this  dispute  between  two 

great 
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great  mea,  employed  in  the  same  great  cause, 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  attentive  reader  of 
the  New  Testament.     A  principal  end  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  to  abolish  the  an- 
tiquated institutions,  and  burthensome  obser* 
vances  of  the  Levitical  law.     They  had  now 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their  appointment. 
Though  necessary  to  the  infancy  of  revela- 
tion,  they  were  not  adapted  to  its  riper  age. 
They  formed  a  wall  of  separation,  which  Pro- 
vidence had  erected  as  a  barrier  against  ido- 
latry, but  which  was  now  to  be  thrown  down^ 
that  thejcingdom  of  darkness  might  fall  be« 
fore  the  light  of  triith.     Our  Lord  had. inti- 
mated, in  various  ways,  that  the  ritual  of 
Moses  was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  re- 
ligion, which  he  came  to  establish  in  its  room, 
^^i^as  to  go  forth  from  Judea,  and  "  to  bring  into 
one  the  people  of  God  who  were  scattered 
abroad.'*    It  was  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
divine  truth  and  mercy,  adapted,  not  to  the 
state  of  a  particular  nation,  but  to*  the  wants 
tindthe  improvement  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.-    They  were  all  called  to  worship  one 
Cfod^  not  by  priests  and  sacrifices,  but  throagh 

T  one 
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one  mediator  between  God  and  man;  not 
with  costly  incense  and  proud  magnificence 
bn  mount  Gerizim,  or  at  Jerusalem ;  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  wherever  two  or  three 
should  be  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

But  this  catholic  plan,  so  honourable  to 
God,  and  so  salutary  to  man,  was  hateful  to 
Jewish  bigotry.  Even  the  apostles,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  intimations  of  their 
master,  required  a  miracle  to  convince  them, 
that  an  innovation,  so  opposite  to  all  their 
prejudices,  was  intended.  Peter  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  subject  of  this  miracle,  and  com- 
manded, in  consequence  of  it,  to  admit  a  hea- 
then centurion  into  the  Christian  community, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  gentile  world.  To 
carry  on  the  same  benevolent  design,  Paul 
the  persecutor  was  arrested  in  his  progress  of 
cruelty,  and  divinely  commissioned  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  polished,  but  idolatrous  re« 
gions  of  Asia  Minor;  to  render  it  triumph* 
ant  at  once  over  the  wisdom  of  the  learned 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  to 
throw  down  the  temples  of  superstition  by 

the 
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the  exbibition  of  miracles  and  the  eloquence 
of  truth. 

Whilst  he  was  proceeding  rapidly  in  this 
glorious  career,  and  gaining  numerous  tro* 
phies  from  Satan  to  God,  an  opposition  arose 
from  among  the  Jewish  converts,  which  threat- 
ened the  most  destructive  consequences  to  the 
cause  of  Chiistianhberty.  That  the  prejudices 
of  these  converts  might  not  be  too  suddenly 
shocked,  they  had  been  sufieredr  to  observe 
the  usages  of  Moses  without  molestation.  But 
bigotry  is  ever  encroaching.  Enjoying  them- 
selves the  free  use  of  their  ancient  ceremonieSf 
they  wished  to  impose  a  yoke  of  bondage 
upon  the  necks  of  their  gentile  brethren ;  and 
so  vehemently  were  they  bent  upon  this  inva^ 
sion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  that  th^ 
dpostle  of  the  gentiles,  who  stood  forth  as  die 
champion  of  their  rights,  became  the  marked 
pbject  of  hatred  and  persecution. 

QreAt  part  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
with  the  whole  of  that,  which  is  addressed  to^ 
ibe  Galatians,  relates  to  this  controversy;  and 
never  did  controvensy  involve  a  more  import- 
ant interest.     For,  if  the  Jewish  claims  had 

Y  2  prevailed, 
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prevailedf  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  would  have 
been  annihilated :  and  instead  of  that  simple 
scheme  of  truth  and  of  worship,  which  we 
now  so  happily  enjoy,  the  Christian  world 
might  still  have  been  bending  under  that 
yoke  of  bondage,  which  neither  the  Jews  nor 
their  fathers  could  bear. 

So  violent  did  this  contest  become  in  its 
progress,  that  it  threatened  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church ;  and  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  set  it  at  rest,  a  reference  was  made  to 
an  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem*  By  .a  de- 
cree of  that  council,  the  cause  of  Christian  bee* 
dom  was  established.  But  not  even  the  de* 
cree  of  inspiration  can  set  bounds  to  the  en-* 
croachments  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The 
zealots  proceeded  in  their  opposition  with  ob- 
stinate perseverance ;  and  to  such  lengths  did 
their  want  of  charity  carry  themy  that  thej 
would  not  even. hold  communion,  in  eatings 
and  drinking,  with  those  gentile  converts,  who 
refused  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

It  appears,  that  these  JudaLring  teachers 
had  been  particularly  active,  and  too  success* 
ful,  in  perverting  those  churches,  which  Paul 

himself 
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himself  hatd  planted  in  Galatia.  By  spread* 
ing  false  reports  concerning  his  doctrine,  and 
undermining  among  his  converts  his  apostolic 
authority,  they  had  persuaded  many  to  re- 
nounce **  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  had 
made  them  free,  and  to  entangle  themselves 
again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage/'  The  design 
of  this  epistle  is  to  counteract  these  insidious 
attempts,  by  vindicating  the  truth,  which  he 
had  formerly  taught  them,  and  by  showing 
bis  consistency  in  its  support 

That  he  might  obviate  any  objection  of  his 
opponents,  drawn  from  the  supposition,  that 
he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  he  tells 
them,  that  he  had  not  received  his  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  from  man  ;  but  by  immediate 
revelation  from  Jesus  Christ.     As  a  proof  of 
this,'  he  observes,  that  even  the  most  emi- 
neni:  of  the^  twelve,  when  he  met  them  at 
Jerusailefii,  in  conference  added  nothing  to 
hhn  ;  that  is,  they  furnished  him  with  no 
views  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  had 
not   previousily  received.     He  adds,  "  that 
when' James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed 
to '  be  pillars,  perceived  the  grace  that  was 

^ '  given 
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given  to  hitn'^ — the  eminent  favour  of  God; 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  pure 
doctrine  of  his  Son, — *'  they  gave  to  him  and 
to  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship/' 

Having  thus  proved  to  the  Galatians,  that 
his  authority  was  admitted  by  the  chi^  of  the 
apostles,  as  not  inferior  to  their  own,  he  fixes 
upon  an  instance,  connected  with  the  very 
point  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adver- 
saries, in  which  he  had  exerted  that  authority 
with  the  manly  firmness  of  an  enlightened  and 
upright  mind,  regardless  of  any  odium,  to 
which  his  defence  of  Christian  freedom  might 
expose  him. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or  bear  more 
clearly  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  than  the 
account  which  the  text  contains  of  this  im* 
portant  transaction.  Paul,  after  having  told 
those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  that  he  had 
gone  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  gentiles,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  the  three  apostles  just 
mentioned,  proceeds  thus :  "  But  when  Peter 
came  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face; 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before 
that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with 

the 
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the  gentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew,  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them^ 
which  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the 
other  Jews  dissembled  likewise,  insomuch  that 
Barnabas  also  was  led  away  by  their  dissimu- 
lation. But  when  I  saw  that  they  walked  not 
uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
I  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all.  If  thou, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  gen- 
tiles, and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest 
thou  the  gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?''  That 
is,  If  you  have  shown  by  your  compliance  in 
conversing  and  eating  with  them,  that  you 
consider  them  as  brethren,  why  will  ye  insist 
upon  their  conforming  to  Jewish  ceremonies, 
to  which  they  are  not  bound,  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  circumcision  especially,  the  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem  has  decreed  to  be  unnecessary? 

These  previous  observations  will  enable  you 
to  see,  in  a  clear  light,  the  great  importance 
of  the  question,  upon  which  the  difference 
between  Peter  and  Paul  arose,  and  to  enter 
more  easily  into  those  remarks,  which  I  shall 
now  submit  to  your  consideration. 

What  I  propose  is, 

First 
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FrusT.  To  point  out  the  biameable  incon* 
sisftency  and  dissimulation  of  Peter»  with  the 
practical  lessons  which  it  may  suggest ;  and 
then  to  contrast  it,  in  another  discourse,  with 
the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  his  bro* 
ther  apostle. 

1st  Let  us  attend  to  that  conduct  of  Peter^ 
which  subjected  him  to  the  expostulation  re* 
corded  itl  the  text. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  character  of 
Paul,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  his  feelings, 
on  the  occasion,  must  have  been  highly  in* 
dignant.  And  when  we  consider  all  the  cin* 
cumstances,  instead  of  blaming  his  honest 
warmth,  we  slmll  be  disposed  to  admit,  that 
the  rebuke  was  peculiarly  moderate  and  gen* 
tie.  The  fall  of  Peter  by  the  solemn  denial 
of  his  Master,  and  that  too  after  the  most  ve* 
hement  protestations  of  attachment,  is  often 
commented  upon  with  merited  severity.  It 
was  a  cowardly  act.  Yet  there  is  something 
in  th^  case  before  us,  which,  though  not  so 
culpable  al  first  view,  appears  to  me  less  ex- 
cusable than  that,  for  which  he  is  more  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  coiidemned.  In  denying  his  Mastvr^ 
he  was  under  the  strong  and  immediate  influx 
ence  of  sudden  fear.  He  had  vainly  imagigedt 
that  Jesus  would  deliver  himself  from  th4 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  some  exertion  of  su* 
pernatural  power.  In  this  confidence  he  bad 
drawn  his  sword,  and  wounded  his  kinsman. 
But  when  be  met  rebuke,  where  he  expect- 
ed encouragement,  and  saw  Jesus  led  with« 
out  resistance  to  a  tribunal,  the  sentence  of 
which  he  could  easily  anticipate,  his  heart 
was  seized  with  terror.  Crucifixion,  with  all 
its  horrors,  presented  itself  to  his  imagination* 
His  apprehension  was,  that,  to  acknowledge 
friendship  would  be  to  share  destructipn ;  and 
under  this  impression,  he  clings  to  life  at  the 
expense  of  honour  and  of  gratitude.  This 
assuredly  was  a  lamentable  defection  from 
the  fidelity,  which,  but  a  little  before,  he  had 
so  warmly  professed.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  it  requires  a  mind,  strongly 
fortified  by  principle  and  reflection,  to  hazard^ 
without  shrinking,  a  cruel  and  disgraceful 
death.  There  are  moments  of  sudden  panic, 
in  which  the  tone  even  of  the  firmest  mind 

may 
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may  suffer  a  temporary  relaxation ;  and  an 
act  of  cowardice  may  ensue  in  those  very  men, 
who  at  other  times  are  hrave,  even  to  daring. 
For  the  duplicity  and  the  dereliction  of  prin* 
ciple,  which  the  text  exhibits,  no  apology  of 
this  kind  can  be  offered.  There  was  here  no 
danger  of  life ;  no  perturbation  of  spirit,  oc- 
casioned by  instant  terror.  And  yet  without 
any  temptation  of  this  kind ;  by  a  compliance, 
which  savours  more  of  the  time-serving  cour<- 
tier,  than  of  the  dignified  apostle,  he  concedes 
an  important  principle,  of  which,  in  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  he  had  been  the  most  eloquent 
advocate,  and  throws  all  the  weight  of  his 
authority  into  the  scale  of  prejudice  and 
error. 

His  apostasy  from  the  cause  of  freedom 
will  strike  us  the  more,  when  we  hear  the  able 
defence  which  he  formerly  made  against  the 
claims  of  intolerance. 

^^  When  there  had  been  much  disputing, 
Peter  rose  up  and  said  unto  them.  Men  and 
brethren,  ye  know,  how  that  a  good  while 
ago,  God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles by  my  mouth,  should  hear  the  word  of 

the 
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the  Gospel  and  believe.  And  Gody^vhich 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness,  by 
giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did 
to  us ;  and  put  no  difference  between  them 
and  us,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  Now 
therefore,  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Disciples,  which  neither 
we  nor  our  fatliers  were  able  to  bear?"'  Can 
any  thing  be  more  just  or  more  decided? 
And  his  practice,  we  find,  accorded  with  his 
opinion.  For  he  conversed  and  ate  with  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  in  habits  of  fa-> 
miliarity  and  brotherly  love,  making  no  dis- 
tinction, as  it  would  seem,  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Yet  this  is  the  man,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  few  zealots,  abandons  that 
cause  which  was  originally  his  own ;  deserts 
the  ground  on  which  alone  it  could  be 
consistently  defended,  and  is  even  instru- 
mental in  shaking  the  firmness  of  others  by 
his  temporizing  conduct.  How  sadly  does 
he  sink  the  dignity  of  his  character  in  this 
unworthy  transaction  !  Who  could  believe, 
that  this  is  the  same  Peter,  whose  courage, 
on  many  occasions,  was  so  conspicuous;  who 

braved 
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Iwaved  so  nobly  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
snd  answered  their  threatenings  in  these  me- 
xtiorable  words,  **  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
8^ht  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye!"  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed, that  a  man  who  had  been  so  much  in 
^tke  confidence  of  his  Master,  and  who  was  re- 
spected by  the  whole  Church  for  his  courage 
and  his  eloquence,  would  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  that  perfect  equahty  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  support  of  which  he  had  for* 
merly  been  so  determined,  and  thus  incur 
that  charge  of  dissimulation  and  inconsistency, 
which  Paul  so  justly  brings  against  him? 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Did  be 
consider  his  separation  from  the  Gentiles,  as 
a  compliance  with  innocent  prejudice  for  the 
sake  of  peace?  Very  probably  he  might  tbiis 
disguise  it  to  his  own  conscience.  But  this 
only  shows,  what  poor  pretences  are  some* 
tifMs  employed,  even  by  those  who,  in  the 
mfii)i,«tr6  upright  and  virtuous,  to  "palliate  a 
demtion  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitudiR.  • 
To^be  tender  of  itinbcent  prejudice,  is  uh--' 
doiibtctfly  the  p^?t  of  Cbrisfian  charity :  bat 

no 
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no  prejudice  whatever  must  ba  humoured  at 
the  ex]>ense  of  importaQt  truth.  BesidsB^  this 
prejudice  was  so  far  from  being  inaoeent»  tliat 
it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  sap  the  very  fouo*^ 
dation  of  Gospel  freedomi  and  thus  to  destroys 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits,  that  Christiaoity 
had .  conferred  upon  mankind.  Peter  C9uld 
certainly  have  no  deliberate  intention  of  lend« 
ing  his  aid  to  such  an  effect ;  and  therefore 
we  must  believe,  that  he  acted  upon  a  sudden 
impulse,  without  perceiving  the  necessary  con? 
sequences  of  his  own  conduct.  But  why  did 
he  not  perceive  them?  Because  his  judg* 
ment  was  warped  for  the  moment,  by  par^ 
tiality  and  fear;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
this  bias^  he  concealed  from  himself  both  the 
cause  and  the  results  of  his  own  dissimula- 
tion.  They  were  not  couched  from  the  pe« 
netratiiig  eye  of  Paul.  They  are  traced  by 
lum  to  their  proper  source.  .  For  he  tells  us, 
*^  that  Peter  separated  himself,  fearing  tib* 
circumcision,^'  awed  by  that  numerous,  active, 
and  powerful  party  among  his  cQuntrymen^ 
who  still  adhored  to  Moaes,  and  conadered 
the  ceremonial  law  as  of  perpttual  obtigatioa 

in 
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in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  was  this  secret 
partiality  to  his  coantryxnen^  with  the  dread 
of  being  reproached  and  persecuted  by  those, 
among  whom  he  wished  to  be  respected  and 
beloved,  that  caused,  even  in  so  great  an 
Upostle,  a  temporary  dereliction  of  principle, 
dishonourable  to  his  own  character,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
in  opposing  the  open  enemies  of  Christ,  he  is 
firm  and  intrepid.  But  here  he  is  partly  se-^ 
duced,  and  partly  intimidated  by  those,  who, 
though  seemingly  engaged  in  the  same  cause, 
were  combating,  at  that  moment,  one  of  its 
most  important  principles. 

This  should  teach  us,  as  a  first  practical 
lesson  from  the  history,  to  beware  of  suflfer* 
ing  any  secret  predilection  to  betray,  or  ax^ 
unworthy  fear  to  drive  us,  into  the  compro- 
Inise  of  great  questions,  in  which  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  truth  and  freedom  are  in* 
volved. 

In  matters  of  indifference;  in  usages  which 
Bl^tt  not  the  purity  of  worship  or  the  rights 
of  conscience,  we  cannot  be  too  accommo^ 
ting*    But  wher^  essentials  are  coDcemedt 

we 
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we  must  be  steadfast  and  jm moveable.  Men  of 
easy  temper,  who,  from  want  of  reflection,  are 
not  alive  to  distant  consequences,  are  often 
seduced,  by  a  temporary  expediency,  to  re- 
linquish the  only  ground,  upon  which  liberty 
of  opinion  and  of  worship  can  rest  secure^ 
The  love  of  peace,  or  the  dread  of  persecu- 
tion, draws  from  them  those  ill-judged  con« 
cessions,  which,  in  admitting  a  wrong  princi* 
pie,  prepare  the  way  for  its  abuse,  and,  by 
encouraging  unjust  encroachments,  endanger 
every  privilege,  th^t  is  worth  preserving.     It 
is  better  to  suffer  any  inconvenience,  that  may 
arise  from  the  unjust  exercise  of  power,  than 
to  do  any  act,  or  acquiesce  in  any  claim,  which 
may  imply  submission,  and  thus  narrow  the 
ground  of  a  consistent  opposition.    The  incon- 
venience is  temporary ;  but  in  tacitly  conced- 
ing that  as  a  right,  which  you  really  feel  as  an 
usurpation,  you  not  only  violate  the  integrity 
of  your  own  mind ;  but  put  yourself,  ever  after, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bigot  and  the  persecutor. 

If  the  individual  only  were  concerned,  to 
oppose  or  to  concede,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
question  of  individual  discretion.     But  when 

the 
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the  establishment  of  a  principle  is  attempted^ 
which  would  tend,  in  itsoperation,  to  subjugate 
the  minds  of  men,  or  to  overturn  the  rights 
of  conscience,  then  resistance  becomes  duty, 
and  concession,  crime.  Had  Peter's  compli* 
ance  involved  no  consequence,  but  such  as  was 
personal  to  himself,  he  would  have  incurred  no 
rebuke  from  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  Go- 
spel. But  it  involved  the  religious  privileges, 
fiot  only  of  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch, 
but  of  the  Christian  community  through  all 
future  ages«  Paul,  therefore,  in  exposing  the 
duplicity  of  Peter's  conduct,  was  performing 
a  great  service,  not  to  an  inconsiderable 
party,  but  to  the  Church  universal. — ^And 
this  should  deeply  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  importance  and  the  obligation  of  stand'mg 
£rm  upon  general  principles,  without  suffer* 
^g  ^ny  inducement  to  betray  us  even  into  a 
temporary  dereliction  of  them. 

We  should  guard  particularly  against  that 
inducement,  which  occasioned  the  inconsist- 
ency of  Peter.  He  /^  feared  the  circumcision/* 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  fear  in* 
dicated  an  uncommon  weakness  of  mind ;  and 

it 
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it  was  certainly  altogether  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  character  as  that  of  our  apostle.    Yet 
a  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  it  re^ 
quires  more  than  ordinary  firmness,  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  which  Peter  yielded. 
Fie   had   not  yet  sufficiently  imbibed   that 
christian  philosophy,  which  pays  no  respect 
to  persons,  or  nations,  where  truth  is  con<> 
cerned.     He  entertained,  in  common  with  the 
best  minds,  a  natural  partiality  for  his  coun^ 
trvmen,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hazard  of  in- 
curring  the  opposition  of  those  among  them, 
who  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Christ.     Were  such  feelings  singular  ? 
Are  we  not  all  averse  to  be  hated  of  those, 
by  whom  we  wish  to  be  loved?.    When  it 
happens  therefore  that  our  religious,  or  any 
other  opinions,  become  generally  obnoxious, 
there  arises  a  strong  temptation  to  disavow 
the   sentiments,   which   we  once   professed, 
though  our  conviction  of  their  truth  may  re- 
main unaltered.     Hence  those  numerous^^  mr 
stances  of  apostasy,  which  occur  among^n^eii, 
w'ho,  f6r  a  time,  appear  to  act,  with  the  utr 
most  cordiality,  in  the  support  of  a  common 

z  cause. 
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cause.  The  cry  of  heresy  or  sedition,  is  raised. 
The  base  d^rt  from  selfishnesst  and  the 
timid,  from  fear.  A  few  only,  who  disdain 
to  sacrifice  their  convictions  to  the  clamour  of 
the  moment,  continue  firm ;  and  their  firm- 
nens  incurs  the  charge  of  affectation,  or  of 

obstinacy. 

We  are  indignant,  perhaps,  at  the  dis- 
imulation  of  Peter.  But  how  scanty  ha:^ 
been  the  number  of  those,  in  any  age,  who, 
unawed  by  terror,  and  unseduced  by  favour, 
have  stood  fast  in  trying  times!  How 
few  have  courage  to  risk  reproach  and 
persecution,  by  a  decided  opposition  to  those 
opinions,  which  are  consecrated  by  fashion, 
and  supported  by  power !  To  be  bold 
oft  particular  emergencies,  when  the  risk 
is  small,  or  when  our  courage  is  excited 
by  incidental  circumstances,  is  an  easy  and  a 
common  thing*  But  to  be  firm  and  consist- 
ent througfaout,  upon  principles  well  consider- 
ed and  deeply  fixed,  especially  in  supporting 
truths,  which  are  grating,  to  the  ears  of  those 
sfimong  whom  we  live,  requires  a  more  de- 
cided tone  of  resolution,  than  the  generality 

can 
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can  boast.  It  is  indeed  a  rar^,  but  a  most 
honourable  attainment.  It  gives  the  finish 
to  distinguished  characters,  and  renders  them 
capable  of  distinguished  services.  It  marks 
them  out  as  objects  of  confidence,  upon  whom 
you  may  rely,  without  the  dread  of  being  de- 
serted. They  may  err  in  judgment;  but 
you  will  not  find  them  wandering  from  the 
path  of  integrity.  They  may  even  be  zealous, 
on  some  occasions,  beyond  the  line  of  pru«- 
dence;  but  you  will  perceive,  that  this  zeal 
is  the  overflowing  of  an  upright  mind,  intent 
upon  what  it  embraces  as  an  important  ob* 
ject,  and  disdaining  to  pursue  it  by  any  other 
than  open  and  honourable  means. 

Peter  could  not  boast  this  perfect  consist- 
ency. In  yielding  to  that  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,  he  sullied,  for  a  moment, 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  exposed 
himself  to  merited  rebuke.  How  forcibly 
should  this  impress  the  conviction,  that  vigi- 
lance in  guarding  reputation  is  as  necessary 
as  exertion  in  acquiring  it  I  And  how  care- 
ful ought  we  to  be,  lest  from  the  dread  of  re- 
proach, or  the  desire  of  a  delusive  and  short- 
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lived  popularity,  \^'e  should  be  induced  to 
concede  any  principle,  religious,  political,  or 
moral,  that  is  connected  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  truth  and  freedom ! 

The  second  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
history  before  us,  is  to  pass  a  charitable  judg- 
ment upon  those  incidental  blemishes,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  men  of  eminent 
worth,  and  to  pardon  even  great  transgres- 
sions, when  we  have  reason  to  beheve,  that 
they  originate  in  infirmity,  not  in  malig- 
nity of  nature. 

As  he  is  no  true  critic,  who  cannot  make 
allowance  for  the  aberrations  of  genius,  so  is 
he  no  true  Christian,  w)io  cannot  forgive  an 
occasional  deviation  from  the  strictness  of 
moral  duty,  where  the  integrity  of  the  gene- 
ral character  is  unimpeached.  Unfortunately 
there  is  in  life,  as  well  as  in  literature,  an 
unfeeling  dulness,  which  can  relish  nothing 
beyond  mediocrity  ;  and  this  is  too  often  con- 
nected with  that  baseness  and  envy,  which  take 
delight  in  humbling  exalted  virtue  by  an  acri- 
monious exposure  of  its  concomitant  defects. 

Those 
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<  Those,  on  the  contrary,  ^vho  have  read  hu- 
man nature  with  attention,  will  always  be 
niost  disposed  to  sympathize  with  its  weak- 
ness;  to  view  the  merits  of  the  good  with 
pleasure  ;  their  failures  with  compassion  and 
indulgence.  They  know,  that  the  rarest 
jewel  is  not  half  so  rare,  as  a  great  man  with* 
out  some  great  imperfection.  In  truth,  the 
very  qualities  of  mind  that  make  a  man  great, 
even  when  they  are  in  general  under  the  guid- 
ance of  religious  principles,are  yet  very  likely, 
if  not  most  carefully  watched,  to  lead  him  in- 
to sin.  Even  that  high-toned  sensibility,  which 
is  the  source  of  sublime  devotion,  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  a  warmth  of  passion,  which 
requires  the  strictest  and  most  vigilant  con- 
trol. For  strong  feelings  act  strongly  in  all 
directions;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that 
signal  endowments  are  so  often  connected 
with  signal  errors.  It  is  our  duty  to  hold  up 
these  errors,  as  beacons  to  others.  But 
let  us  never  view  them  with  that  malicious 
delight,  which  little  minds  enjoy  in  discover- 
ing the  imperfections  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Let  them  serve  to  warn,  but  not  to  pufF  up ; 

and 
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and  let  us  recollect,  that  before  we  triumph 
over  the  failures  of  illustrious  inen>  it  becomes 
us  first  to  rival  their  merits.  Peter's  dissimo:* 
ladon  at  Antioch  was  a  great  blemish  in  bis 
character.  But  mark  his  ardour,  his  courage, 
his  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Be- 
hold him  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  in  the 
face  of  persecutioh  and  of  death;  and  yon 
will  then  forget  the  error  of  an  unguarded 
moment,  in  contemplating  the  virtues  of  an 
active  and  honourable  life. 

Lastly,  let  us  learn  to  receive,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  thankfulness,  those  expos- 
tulations and  reproofs,  which  are  honestly 
intended,  either  to  rectify  the  errors  of  our 
judgment,  or  to  remind  us  of  our  moral  ob- 
ligations. 

Paul  does  not  tell  us  how  his  remmistrance 
was  received.  But  as  he  mentions  no  opposi- 
tion, the  probability  is,  that  Peter  saw  and 
acknowledged  his  error.  That  it  did  not  oc- 
casion any  permanent  breach  between  the 
apostles,  is  evident.  For  Peter,  long  af^er 
this  period,  speaks  of  Paul  in  terms  of  the 

greatest 
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greatest  reBpect  and  afiedtion,  calling  him  bis 
beloved  brotber.  £ven  if  they  had  not  agreed 
""  ij^n  the  question  at  issue  between  them ; 
even  though  the  one  had  continued  to  tbink^ 
that  this  compliance  with  Jewish  prejudices 
was  innocent,  whilst  the  other  considered  it, 
as  a  virtual  desertion  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  a  difference 
upon  one  point  would  have  prevented  them 
from  cooperating  together  in  preaching  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  they 
were  cordially  agreed.  Unhappily  there  is, 
in  too  many,  an  impatience  of  temper,  which 
fires  at  the  slightest  opposition,  and  which 
concurs  in  nothing,  unless  you  concede  every 
thing.  Paul  would  have  acted  unworthily, 
if,  from  a  dastardly  prudence,  he  had  re- 
frained  from  pointing  out  what  he  deemed 
a  criminal  inconsistency.  Peter  would  have 
been  equally  blameable,  if  he  had  resented 
an  expostulation,  which,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  proceeded  from  the  suggestion  of 
an  upright  mind.  Though  the  point  was 
important,  yet  might  they  have  differed  upon 
it,  without  ceasing  to  labour  together  in  the 

propagation 
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propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Let  those  who 
are  for  ever  wrangling  about  matters  com- 
paratively trivial^  attend  to  this-  If  they 
M^ould  but  think  of  that  common  cause  in 
which  they  are  all  embarked ;  if,  instead  of  irri- 
tating and  being  irritated  by  mutual  recrimi- 
nation, they  would  carry  on  their  discussions 
with  temper,  and  expostulate  only  in  the 
spirit  of  love#  then  would  the  controversies 
of  tfie  wise  become  a  fountain  of  increasing 
light ;  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  would 
finally  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  would  cover  the  earth  as 
^the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Gal.  ii.  11 — 15.  But  when  Peter  was  come  to 
Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  theface^  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  cer- 
tain came  from  James^  he  did  eat  with  the 
gentiles :  but  when  they  were  come,  he  with-- 
drew  and  separated  himself  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision.  And  the 
other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  ;  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  led  away  by  their 
dissimulation.  But  when  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  uprightly,  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  be- 
fore  them  all;  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest 
after  the  manner  of  gentiles,  and  not  as  do 
the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  gentiles 
to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ? 

Next  to  our  Lord  himself,  the  apostle  Paul 
is  unquestionably  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  New  Testament.  He 

appears 
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appears  first  as  the  determined  enemy,  and 
then  as  the  zealous  friend  of  Christianity. 
By  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Divine 
power,  from  a  persecutor  he  is  converted  into 
an  apostle.  His  mind,  suddenly  illuminated 
by  a  ray  from  heaven,  perceives,  abhors,  and 
renounces  its  former  errors.  His  views  are 
changed,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  con- 
duct ensues ;  but  the  great  and  striking  fea- 
tures of  his  temper  and  character  continue 
the  same.  He  displays  the  same  mental  en- 
ergy, the  same  ardent  zeal,  the  same  inde&- 
tigable  activity  and  perseverance  in  preaching, 
as  he  had  once  done  in  persecuting  the  truth ; 
and  the  evident  cause  of  that  superiority, 
which  he  justly  claims,  in  this  respect,  over 
all  the  apostles,  is  assuredly  to  be  found  in 
his  constitutional  make,  and  in  the  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  previously  to  his  con- 
version. It  were  easy  to  illustrate  this  at 
length,  from  a  minute  consideration  of  his  in<- 
teresting  history.  But  it  would  open  far  too 
wide  a  field ;  and  my  only  intention,  at  pre- 
sent, is  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  Peter  Ahi 
Paul,  in  the  instance  to  which  the  text  refers. 

You 
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You  have  already  seen,  bow  the  former  was 
induced,  by  an  ill-timed  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  bis  countrymen,  to  abandon  a 
cause,  which  he  knew,  from  Divine  authority, 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  bow  justly  he 
deserved  the  rebuke  of  his  brother-apostle  on 
that  account. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  conduct  of  Paul ; 
not  from  any  wish  to  make  an  invidious  com* 
parison  between  two  illustrious  characters,  to 
whose  respective  labours  Christianity  is  so 
much  indebted;  not  to  exalt  the  one  by 
partial  commendation,  nor  to  depreciate 
the  other  by  unfounded  charges;  but  to 
point  out,  with  a  practical  view,  the  dif« 
ference  of  effect,  produced  upon  different  men 
by  the  same  principles ;  and  so  to  discriou* 
nate  the  features  of  two  minds,  in  some  re* 
spects  not  much  unlike,  that  we  may  be  ena^^ 
bled  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  di« 
varsity. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  in 
attending  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  apostles 
is,  whether  any  thing  may  be  perceived,  in 
their  outward  circumstances,  to  occasion  the 

firmness 
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firmness  of  the  one  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
other  on  the  point  in  question.  Was  there  a 
stronger  temptation  on  the  part  of  Peter?  On 
the  contrary,  there  appear  to  have  been  some 
considerations,  \vhich  should  have  operated 
with  peculiar  force,  in  begetting  and  strength* 
ening  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  singled  out  from  among 
his  brethren  to  proclaim  that  freedom,  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  He  was  the  first  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  His  cre- 
dit among  the  churches  was  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  complying  with  any  suggestions 
from  his  countrymen,  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  throwing  the  weight 
of  his  reputation  into  the  scale  of  error,  be 
should  have  resisted  indignantly  the  claims  of 
the  Judaizing  Christians.  By  expressing  his 
sentiments  with  a  manly  decision,  he  would 
have  encouraged  the  weak,  repressed  the  in- 
solent, and  set  the  question  at  rest,  as  far  as 
his  authority  could  avail. 

Paul  was  assailed  by  his  countrymen  as  well 
as  Peter.  He  had  the  same  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  conciliate  their  good-will ;  and  we  know 

from 
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from  his  history,  that  in  things  indifferent,  ho 
man  could  be  more  accommodating.  He  must 
have  regarded  Peter  with  great  respect,  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  our  Lord's  most  intimate 
friends  during  his  life,  and  as  being  now  the 
boldest  and  most  eloquent  among  the  apostles, 
llad  he  felt  any  disposition  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  these  Jewish  converts,  he 
might  have  justified  himself  by  so  great  an 
example ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  by  stand- 
ing out  after  Peter  had  yielded,  he  should 
subject  himself  to  their  hatred  and  resentment. 
But,  as  he  says  on  another  occasion,  *^  none  of 
these  things  moved  him/'  His  resolution  is 
taken  in  a  moment.  He  informs  us,  that  even 
at  Jerusalem,  ^^  he  gave  place  to  them,  no  not 
for  an  hour,  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might 
remain/'  Were  the  interests  of  this  gospel, 
then,  less  dear  to  Peter  ?  We  cannot  suppose 
it.  Both  these  great  men  were  upright  in  their 
leading  views ;  both  cordially  attached  to  the 
same  master ;  but  neither  of  them  was  infal- 
lible. They  were  hable,  like  other  men,  to 
occasional  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  occa- 
sional failures  in  practice.     And  God  forbid 
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that  such  mistakes  or  failureM  should  bring; 
into  question  that  sincerity  of  heart,  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  which  depend,  not  up<Mi 
single  actions,  but  upon  the  general  tenor  of 
a  man's  life ! 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
contrast  before  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  die  di^ 
ference  of  their  minds.  Yet,  in  some  points, 
these  minds  had  a  striking  resemblance*.  Ar- 
dour and  boldness  were  common  to  both ;  and, 
by  these  qublities,  they  were  both  eminently 
fitted  to  take  the  lead  among  their  coadjutors. 
Accordingly,  both  before  and  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion,  Peter  is  the  first  speaker  on  all 
great  occasions ;  and  of  the  promptitude  of 
Paul^  his  writings  furnish  the  most  ample 
proofs  in  every  page. 

But  though  both  were  ardent,  the  ardour 
of  each  has  its  appropriate  character.  That 
of  Peter  depends  more  upon  impulse,  than 
upon  reflection.  It  is,  in  consequence,  more 
liable  to  be  either  excited  or  repressed  by 
ex ternal  situations, and  tern porary  occu rrences. 
|t  is  the  ardour  of  a  mmd,  which  has  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education,  and  in 
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consequence,  does  not  possess  that  vigour  of 
thought,  or  that  enlargement  of  viei¥s,  which 
contributes  so  much  to  ensure  strength  of  prm- 
ciple  and  consistency  of  conduct.  He  was 
made  by  nature  to  feel  quickly  and  strongly. 
But  his  mind  was  deficient  in  that  extent  and 
firmness  of  grasp,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
convert  momentary  feelings  into  steady  pur- 
poses. He  was  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
be  impelled  by  sudden  emotions,  and  to  see 
actions,  more  as  they  regarded  an  immediate 
object,  than  as  involving  distant  and  perma* 
nent  results. 

In  the  present  instance,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  his  compliance,  only  as  a  justifiable 
expedient  to  save  himself  from  obloquy,  and 
to  preserve  a  temporary  peace.  He  probably 
did  not  reflect,  that  he  was  sacrificing  not 
only  personal  consistency,  but  a  vital  pria- 
ciple,  to  the  desire  of  present  ease,  or  the  fear 
of  present  inconvenience  ;  much  less  that  he 
was  committing  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice 
against  the  gentile  converts,  which  might  sub- 
ject them  and  their  posterity  for  ever,  to  the 
galling  yoke  of  the  Levitical  law. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Peter. 

His 
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His  error  originated  in  the  constitution  of  his 
mitid,  which  in  matters  that  depended  upon 
reasoning,  had  not  sufficient  compass  to  fore- 
see remote  consequences,  nor  sufficient  firm- 
ness, in  particular  circumstances,  to  insist  the 
sudden  impulses  either  of  fear  or  affection. 

In  the  mind  of  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  rare  but  happy  com- 
bination of  two  great  qualities, — ardour  of  feel- 
ing, and  firmness  of  texture;  the  capacity  of 
receiving  strong  impressions,  and  the  power 
of  fixing  and  retaining  them,  so  that  they 
may  act  forcibly  and  uniformly  upon  the  will 
and  conduct.  It  is  this  union  of  sensibility 
and  energy,  of  ardour  and  steadiness,  that 
fits  a  man  for  high  undertakings  ;  that  leads 
to  noble  exertions  and  generous  sacrifices  in  a 
good  cause ;  that  enables  him  to  determine 
with  promptitude,  and  to  execute  with  vi- 
gour; that  banishes  indecision  and  disdains 
compromise,  where  important  interests  are  at 
stake;  and  that  impels  him  to  his  mark  with 
undeviating  constancy,  in  defiance  of  any  op- 
position that  may  discourage,  or  any  obstacle 
that  may  impede  his  progress. 

If  ever  this  union  was  complete  in  a  human 

mind. 
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tnind,  it  was  in  that  of  Paul.  He  knew  nothing, 
at  any  period  of  his  history,  of  that  tempo- 
rizing spirit,  which  is  equally  indifferent  to 
truth  and  falsehood,  provided  it  may  secure 
its  own  ease  and  profit.  In  his  unconverted 
^tate,  indeed,  his  judgment  was  blinded  by 
his  prejudices ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  heart 
was  not  affected.  His  zeal  was  intemperate 
and  fiery ;  but  it  was  honest  and  active.  He 
was  a  persecutor,  not  from  selfishness,  but 
from  principle.  He  therefore  renounced  his 
error  the  moment  he  perceived  it,  and  em- 
braced, without  hesitation,  unfashionable  truth, 
with  all  the  reproach,  contempt,  and  danger 
to  which  he  knew  it  must  expose  him. 

Called  ifrom  darkness  to  light,  his  object  is 
ichafiged ;  his  conceptions  are  rectified  and  en- 
larged ;  but  his  zeal  continues  to  operate  with 
growing  force.  It  has  lost  its  fury,  but  re- 
tains its  warmth;  and  in  every  contest  that 
fae  had  to  sustain,  either  with  the  mistaken 
friends  or  the  open  enemies  of  the  gospel,  he 
is  consistently  resolute,  without  any  regard 
to  personal  and  worldly  considerations.  Not 
that  he  was  obstinate,  or  even  strict,  in  mat- 
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ters  of  little  moment  On  the  contrary,  where 
these  only  were  concerned,  he  became  all 
things  to  all  men*  He  respected,  and  exhorted 
others  to  respect,  the  feelings  of  a  tender  con- 
science, in  the  use  of  meats,  and  in  all  those 
little  observances*  which  did  not  essentially 
involve  the  interests  of  freedom.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  those,  who  on  such  points  were 
weak  in  the  faith ;  and  requested  his  converts 
to  receive  them  kindly,  without  entering  into 
doubtful  disputations.  His  maum  be  gives 
us  in  these  words,  ^^  We  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves ;  but  to  please  every  man 
his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edification/'  If 
it  had  been  only  in  a  compliance  of  this  kind, 
that  Peter  humoured  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  our  apostle,  instead  of  withstand* 
ing  and  rebuking  him,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  follow  his  example. 

But  when  the  Judaizing  teachers,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  adhering  to  the  law  of  Moaea 
themselves,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  other  legal  observances,  in  the 
case  of  the  gentiles ;  when  the  apostle  coiiii« 
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clered,  that  the  consequence  of  yielding  to 
such  a  claim^  would  be  the  loss  of  that  free- 
dom, with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free, 
and  a  permanent  subjection  to  that  yoke  of 
bondage,  from  which  it  was  one  great  aim  of 
the  gospel  to  deliver  them, — then  indeed  he 
became  indignant  at  the  temporizing  pliancy 
of  Peter,  and  boldly  charged  him  with  incon- 
sistency and  tergiversation.   He  regarded  not 
the  authority  of  a  great  name ;  he  courted 
not  the  incense  of  popular  applause ;  he  was 
not  intimidated  by  the  reproaches  and  perse- 
cation  of  a  numerous  party.     His  sole  object 
was  truth  and  freedom.  And  when  the  ques- 
tion related  to  these,  names,  and  numbers, 
and  personal  reputation  were,  in  his  estimation, 
less  than  nothing.     His  language  is,  ^^  Do  I 
seek  to  please  men  ?  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I 
should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.     Am  I 
therefore  become  your  enemy,  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth  ?  What  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  t  counted  loss ;  yea,  doubtless,  and  I 
count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excelleocy 
of  the  knowledge  of  Chrbt  Jesus  my  Lord,  for 
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whom  I  have  suffered  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ/' 

How  elevated,  how  determined !  Nor  does 
he  ever  appear  to  have  belied  this  noble  pro* 
fession,or  to  have  swerved,  for  a  moment,  from 
that  steadfastness  of  faith,  and  perseverance 
of  exertion,  which  were  his  boast,  when  false 
teachers  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  converts, — I  say 
his  boast ;  for  he  was  compelled  to  glory  on 
some  occasions,  for  the  vindication  of  b\s  own 
character.  But  it  was  not  the  glorying  of 
pride  and  self-conceit :  it  was  the  spirited  re* 
sistance  of  an  upright  mind  in  counteracting 
the  arts  of  detraction,  and  in  supporting  the 
c^use  of  Chri.^tian  freedom,  which  his  enemies 
were  attempting  to  overthrow. 

With  what  affectionate  tenderness,  yet  with 
what  a  noble  consciousness  of  integrity,  does 
Ite  state  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  those,  whom  by  bis. preaching  he 
had  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity !  "  Ye  know,",  says  he  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  Ephesus  in  his  parting  addressy 
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— "  Ye  know  from  the  first  day  I  came  into 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with 
you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all 
humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and 
temptations  ^hich  befel  me,  by  the  lying  in 
wait  of  the  Jews ;  and  how  I  kept  back  no- 
thing that  was  profitable  to  you ;  but  have 
showed  you  and  taught  you  publicly,  from 
house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jew, 
and  also  to  the  Greek,  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to 
Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 
befal  me  there  ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment await  me.  But  none  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesu9,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now,  behold,  I 
know  that  ye  all  among  whom  I  have  gone 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God»  shall  see  my 
face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take  vou  to  re* 
cord  this  day,  that  I  aqi  free  from  the  blood 

of 
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of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  de- 
clare unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold.  Yea,  ye 
yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  mi- 
nistered to  my  necessities.'' 

Never  was  appeal  made  to  the  hearts  of 
men  more  tender^  and  at  the  same  time  more 
nobly  expressive  of  the  claims  of  conscious 
rectitude.  How  tame  are  all  the  panegyrics 
of  pagan  philosophy  compared  with  this  manly, 
but  unostentatious  and  impressive  address! 
Need  we  wonder,  that  it  drew  tears  of  the 
most  affectionate  regret  from  all  those  who 
heard  it  ?  Or  can  we  read  it  now,  without  sen- 
timents of  the  highest  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  a  man,  thus  firm  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  and  thus  consistent  and  persevering 
in  adorning  that  truth  by  the  labours  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  ?  Such  a  man  as  this  might  be  cir- 
cumvented by  the  artful ;  might  be  overpow- 
ered by  the  strong ;  might  be  outvoted  among 
the  ignorant :  but  he  possessed  a  better  and 
more  permanent  inheritance,  than  cunning, 
strength,  or  multitudes  can  either  give  or  take 
away,  even  "  the  testimony  of  his  conscience, 

that 
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that  in  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  had  his  conversation  in  the  world/' 

But  Paul  was  distinguished  from  his  coad- 
jutors, not  merely  by  greater  ardour,  energy, 
and  stead&stness;  but  by  an  advantage,  Which 
none  of  the  others  possessed.  As  the  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  he  was  to  preach  among  the 
wise  and  the  learned,  as  well  as  among  the 
ignorant.  And  though  he  tells  them,  that  he 
came  to  them,  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  yet  is  it  very  evident  from  his 
writings,  that  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle 
he  united  the  resources  of  a  scholar.  To  this 
it  is  owing,  that  his  epistles  are  more  profound, 
more  argumentative,  and  more  eloquent,  than 
those  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  gospel.  He 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  active,  had 
been  enlarged  in  its  views,  and  improved  in 
its  reasoning  powers,  by  a  liberal  education. 
This  not  only  enabled  him  to  conceive  more 
clearly,  and  to  combat  the  enemies  of  truth 
with  greater  success ;  but  it  had  a  tendency 
to  render  his  own  principles  more  steadfiBistt 

and 
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and  his  own  conduct  more  consistent.  For 
education  enlarges  the  sphere  of  reflection, 
and  reflection  invigorates  every  good  purpose 
of  the  soul. 

But  vfhy  might  not  the  apostle  have  re-^ 
ceived  all  the  advantages,  which  educalioiii 
can  bestow,  from  the  same  interposition  of  di^ 
vine  power,  which  opened  his  mind  to  the  be-^ 
lief  of  the  gospel?  Because  Providence,  even 
in  extraordinary  cases,  makes  no  waste  of  its 
endowments;  because,  even  in  accomplishing 
its  highest  aims,  miracles  are  never  employed, 
when  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  are 
sufficient.  Now  the  powers  of  Paul's  under^ 
standing,  improved  by  culture  and  enlight-* 
ened  by  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  were 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  argument  and 
elucidation  ;  and,  when  united  with  that  fer- 
vour of  spirit,  and  steadiness  of  resolution,, 
which  he  derived  from  nature,  and  had  im* 
proved  by  habit,  they  qualified  him,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
theChristian  doctrine  throughout  the  polisbed 
regions  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  to  render  the 
gospel  triumphant,  nt  one?,  over  the  subtlety* 
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of  philosophy,  the  bigotry  of  Judaism,  and 
all  the  abominations  of  an  idolatrous  worship. 

With  what  indefatigable  activity,  with 
what  unconquerable  patience,  with  what  abun- 
dant success  he  laboured  in  this  great  work, 
the  history  of  his  travels,  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  his  own  letters 
to  die  churches,  which  he  planted,  furnish  an 
ample  testimony.  No  fierceness  of  persecu- 
tion, no  extremity  of  bodily  suffering ;  no  form 
of  danger  or  of  death  could,  for  one  moment, 
damp  his  courage  or  impede  his  progress,  till 
he  could  say  with  exultation ;  ^^  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my  course;  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  to 
me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing/' 

Such  then  was  Paul  of  Tarsus ;  a  man  who, 
besides  what  he  owed  to  immediate  inspira- 
laon,  has  seldom  been  equalled  for  ardour, 
energy,  and  comprehension  of  mind  ;  never 
siu-passed  for  intrepidity  in  defending,  and 
|)erseyerance  in  promoting  the  cause  of  truth ; 

a  man. 
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a  nian»  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  that, 
where  principle  was  concernedyhe  knew  neither 
fear  nor  favour ;  but  was  steadfast  and  im- 
moveable, ready,  as  he  declared,  and  as  he 
afterwards  proved,  ^'  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'' 

Is  there  nothing  then,  in  this  great  apostle, 
to  mark  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
the  imperfection  of  human  character  ?  Can  we 
perceive  in  his  writings,  or  in  his  history,  no 
traces  of  defective  virtue  ?  Assuredly  we  may. 
One  character  only  was  perfect,  and  it  was 
the  character  of  PauFs  master.  Paul  himself, 
high  as  he  ranks  in  excellence,  yet  appears, 
in  one  or  two  instances  that  are  upon  record^ 
to  have  suffered  his  steadfastness  to  degenerate 
into  obstinacy,  and  his  ardour  into  something 
like  asperity  of  temper.  He  rejected  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friend  and  fellow-la- 
bourer, Barnabas,  who  wished  him  to  admit 
Mark  again  into  their  company*.  Yet  we 
know  Mark  to  have  been  a  good  man ;  and 
his  offence,  if  it  was  one,  does  not  seem  to 

*  Acts  XV,  36. 
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justify  the  beat  and  pertinacity  Mrith  which 
the  apostle  resisted  his  friend's  request,  and 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  quarrel  and  a 
separation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Ananias,  the 
high  priest,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  authority 
of  his  office,  commanded  our  apostle  to  be 
smitten  on  the  mouth,  he  was  provoked  by 
the  outrage  to  the  use  of  an  intemperate 
expression*.  But  the  moment  he  is  reminded, 
that  he  was  addressing  the  high  priest,  he 
recovers  his  self-possession,  and  makes  this 
dignified  apology ;  "  I  wist  not'' — that  is,  I 
did  not  sufficiently  consider,  ^'  that  it  was  tl» 
high  priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  thy  people/' 

But  the  most  exceptionable,  because  tbe 
most  deliberate  and  personal  display  of  re- 
sentment he  records  himself,  in  the  case  of 
Alexander  the  coppersmith,  against  whom,  on 
account  of  some  private  injury,  he  employs  a 
form  of  execration  that  ill  accords  with  thfe 
meekness  and  charity  of  the  gospel. 

I  am  aware,  that  commentators  have  framed 

*  Acts  zxiii.  3. 
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ingenious  defences  of  these  hasty  and  un- 
guarded expressions.  Unwilling  to  ascribe 
them  to  human  weakness,  they  give  them  the 
more  honourable,  but  less  probable  origin,  of 
a  prophetic  spirit.  But  this  appears  as  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  A  strong 
feeling,  and  a  vehement  display  of  momentary 
resentment,  are  the  frequent  concomitants  of 
that  constitutional  ardour,  which  fits  a  man 
for  great  undertakings.  And  though  Paul* 
through  the  influence  of  Christian  principles, 
had  established  over  his  own  temper  a  general 
controulf  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that 
It  was  altogether  uniform  and  perfect.  Ble- 
mishes are  found  even  in  those  who  are  near- 
est to  perfection  ;  blemishes,  which  ought  to 
keep  them  humble,  and  to  prevent  others  from 
being  too  much  depressed  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  infirmities ;  so  that  the  strong  may  not 
be  exalted  above  measure ;  nor  the  weak  dis- 
couraged from  following  after  those,  who  are 
further  advanced  in  the  Christian  race. 

The  best  qualities  of  the  best  natures  bor- 
der for  ever  upon  some  concomitant  defect. 
This  should  teach  us,  as.  one  important  lesson 

from 
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from  what  has  been  said,  to  attend,  with  the 
utmost  care,  to  the  constitutional  tempera-< 
ment  of  our  own  mind.  For  upon  this  our 
vices  and  our  virtues  will  assuredly  ground 
themselves.  This  temperament  may  be  coun-* 
teracted,  improved,  guided ;  but  it  will  ne* 
ver  be  altogether  changed,  even  by  religious 
principle.  Under  the  guidance  of  religion, 
however,  it  may  become,  as  in  Paul,  the  foun« 
dation  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy^ 
Only  let  it  be  remembered^  that  ardour  and 
energy  are  as  dangerous  in  a  wrong  direction, 
as  in  a  right  they  are  useful  and  meritorious. 
All  men  therefore,  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  these  qualities,  should  be  anxiously  so- 
licitous to  put  themunder  Christian  discipline; 
to  enlighten  their  zeal  by  knowledge,  and 
temper  it  by  the  suggestions  of  that  charity, 
which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind.  Without 
this  precaution,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
imitate  Saul  the  persecutor,  than  Paul  the 
preacher  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  to  join 
in  any  furious  cry. against  the  opinions  t>f 
others,  than  to  adorn  and  propagate  their  own 
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bj  a  meekt  but  manly  defence.  Mudi  warmth 
vequires  much  wisdom  to  keep  it  harmless ; 
yet' more  to  render  it  useful.  The  6rmness  of 
nature  needs  to  be  softened  by  the  influence 
ef  religion^  otherwise  it  will  be  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  that  pertinacity,  which  yielda 
Bothingy  either  to  the  force  of  evidence,  or 
the  claims  of  benevolence*  The  zeal  of  a  bi- 
got may  be  honest,  as  that  of  our  apostle  was ; 
because  many  circumstances  may  concur,  for 
a  time,  to  render  it  blind.  But  if  the  means 
q£  enhghtenittg  it  are  perversely  rejected,  the 
]dea  of  ignorance  can  no  longer  be  sustained. 
Paul  readily  obeyed  the  heavenly  vision ;  and 
the  recollection  of  his  persecuting  fury  acted 
as  a  lesson  of  moderation  and  humility  through 
liiture  life.  But,  how  many,  who  plead  his 
example,  are  like  him  only  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  unconverted  state  ?  How  few  watch,  as 
lie  afterwards  did,  over  the  bias  of  their  own 
temper ;  laying  aside  the  sin  that  easilj  be* 
sets  them,  and  improving  the  predominant 
qualities  of  their  minds  into  the  stable  foun- 
dation of  an  animated  and  consistent  virtue? 

If 
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If  we  are  ambitious  of  attaining  to  any  degree 
of  the  same  excellence,  we  must  accustom 
ourselves. 

Secondly,  To  study  great  models ;  and  next 
to  that  of  his  Divine  Master,  we  can  study 
none  greater,  in  all  the  qualities  that  form  an 
exalted  character,  than  that  which  we  have 
just  examined.     In  him  we  may  learn  that 
implicit  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God, 
which  begets  an  implicit  submission  to  all  his 
appointments ;  that  inflexible  int^rity,  which 
on  the  most  trying  emergencies,  knows  no  i»> 
terest  but  that  of  truth  and  humamty;  that 
fervent,  but  well  regulated  zeal,  which  no  la- 
bours can  exhaust,  and  no.  dangers  intimidate. 
From  him  we  may  learn  firmness  in  maintainf- 
ing  our  own  opinions,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  equal  rights  of  those,  who  difier 
from  us ;  the  spirit  of  innocent  accommoda^ 
tion,  without  violating  conscience  or  sacri- 
ficing truth ;  and  the  manly  assertion  of  con- 
scious rectitude,   without  the  littleness  of 
vanity  or  the  swellings  of  pride^ 

Who  thi(t  reads  his  history,  but  must  feel 

the 
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the  value  and  covet  the  possession  of  the^ie 
race  altainments  ?  And  who  would  not  labour, 
that  he  may  gain  at  least  some  portion  of 
them  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  followers  of 
iiim^  as  he  was  of  Christ ;  and  though  we 
most  follow  at  a  distance,  let  us  not  he  dis- 
couraged on  that  account,  knowing  as  we  do, 
that  even  him  who  is  weak  in  the  faith  God 
will  not  reject,  provided  he  truJj  desire  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  to  become  steadfisist  and 
immoveable  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The 
best  are  not  without  some  defects.  Be  it  our 
care  to  remedy  our  own,  that  by  lessening 
their  number,  we  may  approach,  by  sure, 
though  slow  degrees,  to  the  stature  of  perfect 
men  in  Christ.  Even  Paul  the  aged  did  not 
think  that  he  had  attained  perfection ;  ^  but 
forgetting  the  things  that  were  left  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  to  the  things  which  were 
before,  he  pressed  towards  the  mark,  for  the 
prizeof  the  high  calUngof  Ciod  in  Christ  Jesusv^ 

Finally,  let  our  ardour  and  constancy  derive 
support  and  vigour,  as  our  apostle's  did,  from 
a  firm  reliance  upon  the  divine  favour^  ami 

the 
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the  assured  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
The  conflicts  of  virtue  may  be  sharp ;  they 
cannot  be  long ;  and  to  him  that  overcometh, 
it  shall  be  given  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  If, 
like  Paul,  we  endure  reproach  and  hardness, 
as  good  soldiers  of  Christ,  like  him  also  we 
shall  be  able,  when  our  warfare  is  ended,  to 
rejoice  in  hope,  and  to  say  with  all  the  assu- 
rance of  faith,  '*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  good  thing,  which  I  commit  to  him 
till  that  day."  Enviable  superiority  over  the 
terrors  of  death !  Glorious  reward  of  a  well- 
sustained  integrity !  O  let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his! 
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ON  TH£  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BEI.OVED 

DISCIPLE. 

John  xiii.  23.  Now  there  was  leaning  onJesa/ 
bosom  one  of  his  discipksy  whom  Jesus  hoed. 

Variett  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  If  the  bo» 
dies  of  men  are  distinguished  by  a  wonderful 
diversity  of  physical  conformation,  their  minds 
are  not  less  distinguished  by  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  intellect  and  temper;  so  that  with 
the  same  general  outline  of  reason,  imagina" 
tion,  and  passion,  there  never  existed,  perhaps^ 
any  two  individuals,  whose  minds  were  pre^ 
cisely  alike  in  all  their  qualities.  Indepen*^ 
dently  of  that  pleasing  effect,  which  this  va* 
ried  temperament  produces,  by  relieving  us 
from  a  sameness,  which  would  render  the  in* 
tercourses  of  life  insipid  and  fatiguing;  it  is 

S  B  8  absolutely 
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absolutely  necessary  to  the  great  purposes 
both  of  worldly  pursuit  and  of  moral  proba- 
tion. It  is  that  appointment,  by  which  alone 
the  numerous  departments  of  the  social  state 
can  be  filled  with  any  advantage ;  by  which 
one  man  is  fitted  to  plan,  another  to  execute ; 
one  to  excel  in  mental,  another  in  mechanical 
operations;  so  that  the  diversity  of  cndow- 
tnents  may  furnish  an  adequate  supply  to  the 
diversity  of  occupation.  This  is  so  decidedly 
the  plan  of  Providence,  that  even  in  its  most 
extraordinary  interpositions,  it  departs  from 
it  as  little  as  possible.  The  apostles,  who  were 
chosen  by  our  Lord  to  publish  his  gospel,  and 
gifted  with  miraculous  powers  for  that  end, 
retained  those  distinctive  features  of  charac- 
ter, by  which  they  were  discriminated  pre- 
viously  to  this  election;  and  the  difference 
was  necessary,  to  render  each  of  them,  in  his 
own  department,  subservient  to  the  general 
purpose^  which  their  united  exertions  were 
intended  to  promote.  In  accomplishing  a 
great  moral  change^  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,  all 
minds  ai^  not  to  be  affected,  by  the  same 

means. 


means.  Some. must  be  awed  into  salutary: 
terror ;  some  overcome  by.  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  warmth  of  expostulation;  some 
melted  into  contrition,  by  a  vigorous  ap« 
peal  to  conscience  ;  and  some  gained  to  the. 
love  of  God  and  goodness,  by  the  display  of 
a  gentle  spirit,  and  by  all  the  softer  arts  of  a 
winning  address.  How  seldom  does  any  on6 
mind  possess  the  opposite  qualities,  that  ara 
necessary  to  the  production  of  these  difierent 
^ects  I  And  how  obvious  the  advantage:  of 
employing  men  with  intellects  and  tempers 
sovaried,  as  to  suitthe  various  dispoaitioos. of 
those  to  whom  their  preaching  was  addressed  !• 
There  must  be  a  diversity:  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit;  a.  general  result  of  good,  from 
the  combination  of  talents  and  tempers  un- 
like in  particular  qualities,  yet  all  concurring; 
to  the  advancement  of  the  same  great  object. 

In  three  of  those  apostles,  who  were  the  most 
eminently^ distinguished  for; their  Zealand  evr 
ertions;  m  the  publication  of  the  go^el,  this, 
diversity  is  obvious  and  striking.  We  behold 
in.the  mind  of  Paul  the  rare  union  of  compre- 
hension and  ardour;  of  a  vigordusuodetstand-r 
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ingy  improved  by  8tady»  and  indefatigable  in 
its  exertions,  with  a  heart  alire  to  die  noblest 
emotions,  glowing  with  love  to  God  and 
good  will  to  men:  and  we  see  this  nmon 
steadily  directed,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel^ 
to  the  discomfiture  of  error  and  of  vice.  We 
see  him  enabled  by  it  to  combat,  with  an  en*^ 
lightened  aed,  the  enemies  of  truth,  both  Jew 
and  Gentile;  and  to  overthrow  by  a  bold^ 
but  well«4Urected  attack,  both  the  strong 
holds  of  heathen  idolatry,  and  the  obstinate 
pertinadty  of  Jewish  prejudice*  In  Peter  we 
remark  an  ardour  equally  forward,  but  not 
eonnected  with  so  much  general  informaticm, 
nor  supported  by  so  much  strength  of  reflect- 
tion ;  liable,  in  consequence,  to  some  degree 
of  weakness ;  to  hastiness  of  decision,  fiuctu« 
ation  of  purpose,  and  temporary  inconsistency. 
In  John  we  see  a  mind,  remaricably  distinct, 
in  its  leading  features,  from  both  the  otlierB ; 
not  so  vigorous  or  enlightened  as  that  of 
Ptol ;  not  so  forward  and  impetuous  as  that 
of  Pettr ;  with  more  in  it  of  tenderness  iAmst 
of  ardour;  more  of  that  sweet  simplicity,  which 
wins  aflfoctiotti  than  of  ibit  elevated  grandeur^ 

which 
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ivhich  commaDds  admiration;  a  mind^in  shari^ 
ivhich  appears  to  have  been  the  chosen  seat 
of  those  amiable  qualities^  that  make  theif 
way  directly  to  a  good  heart;  and  which  in 
characters  less  perfect,  soften,  in  some  d^reei 
the  malignity  of  vice. . 

It  is  in  these  qualities  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  strength  of  af^ 
fection,  with  which  our  Lord  regarded  John 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  To  them  all 
be  was  kind,  condescending,  beneficent.  He 
treated  them  with  the  familiarity  of  confix 
denoe ;  intrusted  them  with  the  secrets  of  l^s 
kingdom ;  bore  with  their  prejudices  and  in- 
firmities; and  ministered,  with  unwearied  pa« 
tience»  to  their  instruction  and  comfort*  But 
to  John  he  discovered  that  attachment,  which 
is  founded,  not  upon  any  public  grounds,  but 
upon  a  predilection,  originating  in  those  dis*» 
tinctive  qualities,  by  which  hearts  of  similar 
conformation  are  attracted  towards  one  ano- 
ther, and  fitted  for  close  and  permanent  uni<Mi. 

If  we  truly  feel  that  veneration  for  a  Sa- 
viour's person,  that  gratitude  for  a  Saviour's 

labours,  and  sacrifices ;  that  desire  of  being 

tlie 
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die  duriiiiguiihed  dbjects  of  his  fkvour  and 
friendship*  which  we  are  this  day  to  profess; 
is  it  not  natural  to  inquire,  what  it  was  in  the 
beloved  disciple,  that  gained  him  this  pecu- 
liar honour?  What  were  those  endowments 
of  mind  and  character,  which  recommended 
him  to  so  high  a  place  in  his  Masters  regard? 
His  affection  was  not  the  affection  of  accident 
or  caprice.  It  was  founded  upon  ratioz»l 
views;  and  knowing  what  it  was  in  John  tfaafe 
excited  it,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  of  sha* 
ring  it,  by  sharing  in  the  graces  of  heart  and 
tetnper  which  adorned  this  amiable  apostle. 

Now  the  first  point  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  hb  Master,  and  by 
which  he  acquired  his  peculiar  regard,  was 
Humility.  This,  indeed,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  all  the  gentler  virtues  must  rest.  Prida 
is'  the  natural  source  of  every  thing  that  is 
violent  in  temper  and  in  conduct ;  of  ai^ger^ 
resentment,  envy ;  of  sullen  looks  and  faaugh^ 
%y  demeanour;  of  boisterous  conversataon, 
and^  overbearing  pretensions;  It  is  indeed  in 
its  various  mpdificatioosi  the.  truer  cause  of 

more 
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more  tlmnbalf  the  discord,  public  and  ptW 
vate^  which  distracts  our  miserable  worlds 
Therefore,  in  being  as  far  removed  as  possir 
ble  from  this  destructive  quality,  we  dre  re^ 
moved  from  what  is  most  hateful  and-  mis^- 
chieTous  among  men.  The  deportment  of 
John,  as  described  in  the  Evangelic  History, 
arid  exhibited  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his* 
own  writings  furnishes  incontestable  evidence, 
that  be  was  eminently  humble  and  modest. 
On  the  occasion  to  which  the  text  refers, 
though  undoubtedly  as  anxious  as  any  of  the 
others,  to  know  who  the  perfidious  disciple 
wasj  yet  is  he  too  modest  of  himself  to  ask  the 
question,  till  Peter  beckoned  to  him.  In  de« 
signating  himself  as  the  beloved  disciple,  he 
does  it  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the  nar« 
rative,  without  giving  his  own  name,  and  in  a 
way  that  implies  the  very  reverse  of  arro>» 
gant  superiority.  There  is  in  his  writings  an 
unassuming  lowliness  of  heart,  which  seeks 
its  object,  not  so  much  by  a  tone  of  just  au- 
thority, as  by  the  entreaty  of  friendship,  and 
the  humble  suggestion  of  those  claims,  which 
Qod  and  virtue  have  upon  the  heart.    In  th^ 

Epistles 
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Epistled  of  Pbnl  we  find  bold  remonstrance, 
animated  argument,  keen  reproof;  a  decided, 
though  not  boastful  assertion,  of  personal,  as 
well  as  public  rights*    This  wds  necessary  to 
his  situation.      He  was  qualified  for  it  by  his 
constitutional  temperament,  in  which  there 
was  just  so  much  of  original  pride,  as,  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  to  excite 
8  dignified  and  warm  feeling  of  superiority 
aver  those,  who  were  labouring  to  undermine 
his  reputation,  and  to  defeat  the  ends  of  bis 
ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  too 
modest  to  bring  forward  even  the  claims  of 
truth,  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  a  mild 
and  generous  appeal  to  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  heart.    For  he  possessed  so  much  of  that 
meekness,  which  is  the  sister  virtue  of  bomi* 
lity,  that  resentment,  even  against  vice,  was 
not  congenial  to  his  mind.     He  preferred, 
at  all  times,  those  methods  of  persuasion, 
which  are  suggested  by  a  tender  hearty  to 
diose    more   forcible   expostulations,  whicb 
are  commonly  employed  by  minds  of  more 
vigour,  and  less  gentleness*    This  liumbk 
spirit,  which  prevented  him  from  ovemratisg 

hi» 


his  own  pretensions,  or  obtradihg  his  bwa 
claims  with  a  forward  assurance,  joined  to 
that  tneekness  of  temper,  which  is  not  easil 
provoked  to  anger,  and  which  therefore  es* 
empts  its  possessor  from  all  tlie  misery  of  an* 
ger,  resentment  and  peevishness-^this  uiiiom 
of  modesty  and  meekness  was  unquestionably 
a  powerful  recommendation  to  the  fevour  of 
him,  whose  own  character  was  distinctively 
marked  by  these  amiable  qualities ;  who  was^ 
by  eminence,  the  meek  and  the  lowly  in 
heart. 

Besides  that  the  temper,  formed  by  tbii 
union,  is  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  gen* 
tier  virtues;  besides,  that  it  preserves  the 
possessor  from  all  the  crime  and  all  the  misery, 
generated  by  the  boisterous  passions,  atid 
keeps  his  mind  calm  amidst  the  contentions 
arising  from  pride  and  envy; — besides  all 
this,  it  is  the  temper  peculiarly  fitted  both  to 
bieget  and  to  secure  attachment.  Superiori^ 
of  talent,  and  energy  of  exertion,  will  always 
command  respect,  when  employed  in  this 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  But  to  win  affection, 
th^y  must  be  connected  with  the  milder  dicM^ 

positions 
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potttions  of  the  heart.  There  is  often^  even 
10  characters  of  great  general  worth,  a  se- 
venty of.  temper,  and  a  haughtiness  of  cle« 
meanourt  which  shuts  up  all  access  to  the  in- 
timacy of  friendship  ;  which  we  are  satisfied 
with  admiring  at  a  distance,,  without  wishing 
to.  approach  more  closely.  Virtue,  in  such 
instances,  assumes  that  majestic  and  com- 
manding attitude,  which  is  often  very  useful 
to  the  world,  because  it  awes  corruption,  and 
restrains  vice  from  its  more  flagrant  excesses. 
But  for  the  pleasures  of  intimate  connection, 
we  prefer  mildness  to  majesty;  because  mild- 
ness is  not  only  in  itself  pleasing  to  the  heart, 
but  preserves  us  from  those  ebullitions  of  pas^ 
sion,  by  which  friendship  is  so  often  converted 
into  enmity.  If  we  had  seen  our  Lord  him- 
self, only  in  such  indignant  exercises  of  a.  just 
and  salutary  authority,  as  that  of  scourging: 
the  money-dealers,  who  profaned  the  Temple; 
or  if  we  had  heard  him  conversing  only  with 
Uie  scribes  and  pharisees  in  terms  a(  honest 
reproach,  we  should  have  admired  hisifiniH 
ness,  we  should  have  commended  his  aeal; 
but  we  should  never  have  felt  towards  him, 

those 
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those  indescribable  emotions  of  confidence 
•and  love,  which  arise  from  beholding  hiniM 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  or  from  hearing  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  -disciples,  with  Johain  his 
bosom,  pouring  forth  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  aflTection. 

It  is  the  mildness  of  spirit  which  he  dis- 
•  plays  among  his  disciples,  and  the  strain  of 
winning  eloquence^  which  he  employs  to  soothe 
:  and  console  their  hearts,  that  render  the  con- 
.  templation  of  his  character  a  ground  of  re- 
liance and  a  source  of  joy,  attaching  us  to 
bim,  not  as  to  a  public  teacher  merely,  whose 
lessons  we  are  bound  to  hear  with  respect ; 
but  as  to  a  friend,  who  feels  a  cordial  in« 
"terest  in  our  concerns,  and  holds  conraiu* 
nioh  with  us,  on  the.footing  of  an  unrestrain- 
ed familiarity. 

:  Thisamiable  and  unassumingtemper,  which 
distinguished  our  Lord  himself,  and  which 
creates  confidence  in  his  followers,  was  assu- 
redly a leadingquality  in  his  beloved  disciple, 
and  probably  lay  at  the  foundation,  of  that 
preference  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  Master's 
afiections. 

But 
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But  though  a  principal,  it  was  not  the 
only  quality.  Humility  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  tameness ;  and  meekness  into  insi- 
pidity. To  be  valuable,  tfaey  must  have  the 
support  of  some  animating  principle.  He 
who  wants  energy  to  resist  the  demands  of 
vice ;  or  who,  from  the  fear  of  giving  o£fence» 
chimes  in  with  any  sentiments,  that  happen 
to  be  ^ushionable,  may  be  meek,  and  mo- 
dest, but  can  never  be  the  object  of  ratboal 
attachment;  because  he  can  never  possess 
that  steadiness  of  character  which  is  es- 
sential to  confidence.  It  may  be  pleasant 
enough  to  unbend  in  such  a  person's  company 
in  our  hours  of  amusement ;  but  he  cannot 
command  our  respect;  and  where  there  is  no 
respect,  there  can  be  no  lasting  friendshipb 
We  may  esteem  the  man  whom  we  cannot 
love,  but  we  cannot  love  long  the  man  whom 
we  do  not  esteenn 

What  was  it,  then,  which  gave  to  the  meek 
and  lowly  heart  of  John,  that  elevation  and 
dignity,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  rea&on* 
able  attachment ;  and  which  attracted  the  pe^ 
culiar  regard  of  him,  who  was  the  highest 

judge 
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judge  of  excellence?  It  Vas  the  love  of  God, 
and  man;  that  charity  which  is  so  justly 
styled  ^^the  fuUfilling  of  the  law  and  the  bond 
of  perfectness*'^  It  was  this  divine  senti* 
ment,  connected  with  mildness  of  temper  and 
humility  of  demeanour,  that  rendered  our 
apostle  at  once  most  amiable  and  most  re« 
spectable.  To  all  the  softer  sensibilities  of  (he 
heaf  t,  this  superadded  the  dignity  and  firm* 
ness  of  a  mind,  fortified  by  religious  princi- 
ple against  duplicity,  meanness,  and  every 
quality,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence.  Where  the  ennobling 
sentiment  of  love  to  God  is  wanting,  nothing 
can  supply  its  place.  He  that  excludes  from 
his  consideration  the  impression  of  that  all- wise 
and  gracious  Being,  who  rules  and  blesses 
the  moral  world ;  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
all  his  fisiculties  and  all  his  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  whom  he  may  find  all  that  is 
necessary  to  gladden  or  console  the  heart  ;— 
he  that  has  not  this  being  in  all  his  thoughts, 
may  nevertheless  be  kind  and  amiable  in  the 
intercourses  of  life,  from  a  happy  tempera^ 
ment  of  bodily  constitution;  but  he  cannot 

'  possess 
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ppssess 't1ia£  elevatidn  of  sool  and  of  actian, 
rIucIx  is  prod'uced  and  upheld  by  a  sense^f 
toe.  Djlviiie  presence,  and  by  die  dcareof 
gaining  the  Divine  approbation. 

It  is  this  sentiment  alone ;  this  devoat  spi- 
lit,  which  traces  all  the  endowments  of  nature 
and  all  the  happiness  of  life  to  die  Divine 
goodness ;  which  makes  us  see  in  God  the^orily 
permanent  source  of  joy  to  a  rational  nature, 
and  impels  us  to  regard  him  with  emotions  of 
ineffable  gratitude  and  love — ^it  is  this  alone, 
that  forms  the  true  basis  of  a  consistent  cha- 
racter ;  that  gives  to  the  other  motive^-  of 
Tirtue  their  strength  and  energy,  and  binds 
the  heart  to  all  that  is  lovely  in  our  ifellow- 
creatures,  by  contemplating  them  as  die  chil- 
dren of  him  whose  name  is  Love.  ■  '^     * 

Now  we  know  from  the  writings  of  Jd^, 
how  deeply  and  how  habitually  this  isefntiment 

r 

had  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  It  breathes 
in  all  his  writings.  It  is  the  theme  on  which 
lie  delights  to  expatiate:  **  God  is  Ibve»  and 
dwelfeth  in  love;  and  he  that  dwellethin  love 
d^elleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  He  fhat 
loveth  not,  knoweth  not  Grod.  This^  commieind 

have 
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buve  we  from  him,  tbiit  he  who  loveth  God, 
love  his  brother  elsoJ'  And  the  natural  effect 
of  this  love  is  the  keeping  of  his  word  :^^  For 
whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the 
love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  are  in  him/' 

The  same  strain  of  sentiment  runs  through 
his  short  epistle  to  the  elect  lady :  for  it 
was  evidently  the  predominant  habit  of  his 
mind;  and  it  gave  animation,  as  well  as  firm* 
ness^  to  all  his  other  pleasing  quaUties.  His 
heart,  naturally  meek  and  humble,  is^  devated 
in  all  its  feelings  by  the  spirit  of  piety»  and 
warmed  by  that  good  will  to  thehuman  race, 
which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
sympathies  and  endearments  of  a  Christian 
life.  It  was  thus  attuned  for  the  reception  of 
that  doctrine,  the  essence  of  which  waff  love, 
and  for  the  friendship  of  that  divine  person, 
who  loved  his  own  to  the  last,  and  counted 
not  his  life  dear,  that  he  might  bless  them 
with  the  highest  boon  which  love  itself  can 
bestow.  Our  Lord  remarked  in  hi^  disciple 
the  same  amiable  dispositions,  whioh  con- 
stituted the  distinguishing  features  of  his  own 

2  c  character; 
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dbsfffituc ;  uttekons  amaialad  fay  flerotiop ; 
humiUtytdigiiified  and  supported  by  ^t  coo* 
stalky; in  the  cauae  of  troths  wluch  devotion 
in$pireft ;  beneToleoce^  sprmig^g  from  a  hearty 
najkarally  hiunane,  and  the  humaiiity  of  vbich 
was  purified^  and  exalted  by  tbe  love  of  God 
apd  tbe  bope  of  immortality; — rtbese  were  tbe 
biigb  qualifications  of  tbe  disciple  wbom  Jesus 
layed*  In  these  he  saw  bis  ^wa  image  re- 
flected. In  these  be  found  whatever  is  ne* 
ceasary  to  a  confident  and  permanent  at« 
tucbment 

We  observe  in  Peter  more  seeming  ardour^ 
than  in  John.  His  professions  are  mora  for^ 
w$rd ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
tb6y  were  insincere.  But  ardour  is  often  con-^ 
nected  with  inconstancy.  The  love  of  John 
is  coaposedi  and  tender ;  it  does  not  push 
itself  into  notice :  But  neither  does  it  flui> 
tuate  so  much  with  external  circumstanGes ; 
and  its  exhibii<;ions  are  all  of  that  gentle  kipd 
which  are  calcukted  to  conciliate  and  to 
soothe^  He^e  our  Lord,  in  the  trying  hour 
M^Mn  he. is  to  bold  with  his  disciples  bis  last 
conversation!  takes  him  into  his  bosom  and 

shows 
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shows  tiim  all  the  marks  of  a  peeulmr  ii^c* 
tion.  And  hence,  even  atnidst  the  agonies  cf 
the  cross,  he  singles  him  out  as  the  protector 
of  a  mother,  \?bom  be  was  leaving  'destitute 
in  afl  evil  world !  "  Wortian/'  said  he^  *^  be- 
hold thy  son  ;*'  and  to  the  disciple,  "  Heboid 
thy  mother/*  What  an  amiable  display  of  the 
piii'est  and  finest  feelings  of  nature,  heightened 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes,  that 
ever  passed  in  our  world !  "  Woman,  behold 
thy  son/'  How  much  is  implied  in  these  few 
words !  And  what  a  picture  does  the  mind 
form  to  itself  of  the  character  of  a  man,  whom 
the  Son  of  God  selected  to  execute,  in  his  own 
stead,  the  offices  of  filial  tenderness  !  The 
very  expression  implies  all  that  is  amiable  it) 

« 

J6fah,  because  it  discovers  in  Jesus  the  ful« 
ni^  of  a  confidence^  which  he  knew  would  be 
justified  by  the  cares  and  attentions  of  his 
beloved  friend. 

Here  then  is  a  model  for  our  imitation. 
Here  we  •  see  what  constitutes,  in  the  judgr 
mttki  of  our  Lord,  the  foundation  of  a  pure 
and  permanent  GOnnection  ambng  men ;  ^  and 
whiat  will  recomiiHend  \is  most  efiPectually  to 

2  c  2  that 
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that  friendshipy  which  is  the  highest  honour^ 
and  the  greatest  good  of  a  rational  nature*    : 

'   First,  We  see  what  ought  to  form  the  basis 
of  our  own  closest  coonections. .   In  the  com* 
mon  business  of  life,  we  must  assodate  and 
act  with  many^  whom  we  can  neither  esteem 
nor  love.    But  in  forming  our  friendships,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  choose.    And  every  man, 
who  has  any  reflection,  must  wish  to  make  a 
choice,  of  which  he  may  not  afterwards  re- 
pent.    What  then  are  the  qualities  that  we 
should  select  in  ^  friend  ? 
*    Behold  them  in  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved. .  Humility  is  the  first ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.     Pnde  is  too  assuming  in  its  own 
pretensions,  to  appreciate  justly  the  merits  of. 
a  brother.  It  is  the  root  of  jealousy  and  envy; 
and  where  these  are,  farewell  to  friendship! 
He  who  is  for  ever  aiming  at  distinction  and 
superiority,  will  never  bi^ook  a  rival,  even  ia 
a  friend.    And  whoever  supposes,  that  ha  . 
may,  at  all  times,  counteract  this  tendency 
by  the  modesty  of  his  own  demeanour,  will 
one  day  know  from  experience  the  truth  of 

that 
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that  proverb,  "  Out  of  pride  cbmeth  fcohten- 
tion/'  Therefore  choose  not  your  more  inti- 
mate connections  from  among  the  proud  and 
the  haughty.  Choose  them  rather  dmofig 
those  "who  do  not  think  of  themselves  more 
highly  than  they  ought  to  think,  but  who 
think  soberly/'  .      ^ 

Neither  ought  we  to  seek  our  familiar  friends 
among  those,  who  have  established  no  regular 
controul  over  their  own  temper.  Men  who 
live  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  boisterous 
passions,  or  in  whom  there  is  much  of  that 

■ 

sullenness,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  dohfiestic 
comfort,  are  assuredly  not  qualified  to  enjoy 
or  to  communicate  the  advantages  of  friend- 
ship. Meekness  is  the  first  requisite  in  those 
witli  whom  we  must  daily  converse;  and  he 
who  cannot  command  his  temper  amidst  the 
common  intercourses  of  life,  must  very  often 
forget,  what  is  necessary  to  its  more  private 
endearments.  In  truth,  unless  we  learn  to  con- 
troul our  angry  passions,  we  shall  soon  alieriate 
even  those,  who  were  once  most  disposed  to 
live  with  us  in  the  harmony  of  afTection. 

But 
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Bat  \?hen  we  speak  of  ineekness,  we  do  not 
mean  insipidity.  There  must  be  fi^eling,  m 
there  cannot  be  friendship. 

The  meekness  of  John  was  evidently  full  of 
sensibility ;  and  sensibility,  to  render  it  the 
basis  of  pure  and  permanent  friendship,  must 
be  supported  and  directeds  as  it  was  in  him, 
by  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
You  have  no  sure  hold  of  that  heart,  which 
is  not  staid  upon  God.  It  may  have  many 
good  qualities  from  nature :  but  the  wofld 
too  often  debases  or  extinguishes  them.  To 
give  them  steadiness,  they  must  be  strength* 
ened  and  exalted  by  religious  principlet  You 
must  look  upon  them  as  the  gift  of  God,  to 
be  improved  and  accounted  for.  You  most 
see  in  them  the  seeds  of  that  virtue,  which  will 
flourish,  when  the  honours  of  the  world  are 
humbled  in  the  dust.  You  must  behold  iq 
God  the  perfection  of  beauty,  which  can  ne* 
ver  be  admired  or  loved  with  sufficient  ardour ; 
in  man,  some  transcript  of  it,  to  be  a  vi8U)le 
object  of  our  regard,  and  to  beget  within  us 
all  those  sympathies  towards  him,  as  the  crea« 

ture 
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tare  of  God  and  the  keirofimmortalityy  which 

wiU  .impel  itts.to  the  ofl&res  of  an  ac^ve  ]m» 

aairdence. 

.  It  ifl  by.  cegardifig  these  qualificatioip  in 

i#t;bei«>and  cherishing  them  in  oursehnes^  thai 

vre. shall  secure^ 

8dly»  The  friendship  of  that  Saviour  who, 
fiKT. these  qualiiicatipnS)  possessed  in  anami^ 
Bem:  degree,  chose  John  from  among  his  other 
diiiGiples,  as  the  object  of  peculiar  fegard.  In 
Tain  shall  we  think  of  being  approved  as  his 
fiieioids,  at  the  great  day  of  retribution,  unless 
we  are  in  some  degree  assimilated  in  temper 
aodxfaaracter  to  himself^  and  to  those  who 
shared  his  particular  regard.    I  have  pointed 
out  >the.priiidpal  grounds  of  his  preference  for 
J<^«  .  How  .far  can  we  perceive  in  ourselves 
tbe,same  qualities?    Are  we  labouring  to  be- 
come more  meek  -and  lowly  in  heart ;  more 
humble  in .  our  claims ;  more  mild  and  en« 
gaging  in  our  manners;  more  averse  to  enw 
broil  ourselves  with  our  brethren,  by , the  pre- 
tensions of  pride  or  the  ebullitions  of  anger  and 
resentment  ?  Have  we  learned  to  sanctify  our 

attach- 
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attachments  by  that  love  of  God>  which  softeas 
and  improves  every  heart  in  which  it  dwells, 
and  renders  it  more  fit  for  the  exercise  of  all 
humane  affections  ?  Are  we' acquiring  more  of 
a  devout  spirit,  and  practising  more  of  an 
exalted  charity  in  contemplating  his  character; 
whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of 
his  heavenly. Father?  And  do  wecoQsider  it 
as  ofiir  highest  honoar  to  gain  his  friendsbip^ 
by  doing  the  things  which  he  hath  cora*- 
manded  us  ?  We  are  this  day  to  renew  our 
professions. of  gratitude  and  afiection.  O  that 
we  could  feel  and  act  like  the  beloved  disdple! 
Then  should  we  be  distinguished,  like  him, 
by  our  Lord's  peculiar  regard;  our  souls 
would  be  soothed  by  his  doctrine ;  and  oor 
hopes  permanently  built  upon  his  resiirrec-^ 
tioib  We  should  then  run  and  not  be  weary «. 
Encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnessest  and 
anhoiitied  by  the  author  and  finisher  of  oor 
faith,  we  should  go  on  our  course,  rejoicing  in 
hppe ;  patient  in  tribulation ;  looking  for,  and 
hastening  tOi  the  cpming  of  our  Lord.  Ameri^ 


•  « 
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'  •      1 


PAUL  BSFORE  FBLIX.    ^ 

Acts  xxiv.  24;  25.  And  after  certain  days; 
when  Felix  came  mth  his  wife  Drusillaj 
which  was  a  Jewess^  he  sent  for  Paul^  and 
heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ. 
And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem^ 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled. 

The  scripture  history  abounds  with  circum-^ 
stances  and  events,  which,  independently  of 
their  forming  a  part  in  the  general  scheme  of 
revelation,  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  in*- 
teresting  to  a  reflecting  mind.  The  narrative 
contained  in  this  chapter,  relative  to  the  ap« 
pearance  of  Paul  before  the  governor  of  9 
Roman'^rovince,  is  a  striking  exemplification 
p{  this  remark. 

The  apostle,  after  narrowly  escaping  with 

life, 
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life,  first  from  the  fury  of  a  mob  at  Jerusaleai, 
and  afterwards  from  a  combinafioD  of  Jews, 
who  had  taken  an  oath  to  assassinate  him,  is 
conducted  by  a  con)pany  of  soldiers  to  Cs- 
sarea,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment.   The  Jewish  rulers*  enraged  at 
Paul  s  escape  both  from  their  open  violence 
and  secret  machinations,  had  come  down  to 
this  place,  fully  prepared  to  accuse  him  before 
Felix.     The  more  effectually  to  aecmne  I  heir 
aim,  they  had  employed  a  lawyer  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  He  is  charged^  accordingly, 
with  stirring  up  sedition;  a  charge  of  so  in- 
definite a  kind,  that  it  will  suit  any  oocaaon, 
and  has  accordingly  been  always  a  ready  wea- 
pon in  the  hands  of  power,  to  work  the  de- 
struction of  those,  whoywith  or  without  rea- 
son, have  become  obnoxious  to.  the  stat«.  To 
this  charge  the  apostie  pleads  not  guilty t  and 
challenges  his  enemies  to  produca  their  evi* 
dence«  He  admits  indeed,  that  after  the  iiian-> 
ner  which  his  persecutors  called  herosj^  (an* 
other  very  convenient  term  of  reproaeh,  when 
it  is  intended  to  excite  a  populcur  odiun^) — ^he 
admits  that  after  this  i^anner^  that  isy  as  a 

Jew 
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Jew  GODverted  to  Christianity,  so  he  worship- 
ped the  God  of  his  fathers.  But  that  he  went 
to  the  temple  with  noise  or  tumult,  he  utterly 
flenies.  This  his  religion  abhorred*  The  up- 
roar which,  they  changed  upon  bim^  had  been 
raised  by  themselves,  because  he  spoke  of  ex* 
tending  the  benefits,  both  ojf  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  to  those  gentiles,  who 
were  disposed  to  receive  theip. 

The  leading  men  at  Jerusalem  followed  a 
practice,  which,,  unhappily  for  thQ  interosly 
of  truth  and  virtue,  has  in  all  times  been  too 
common  and  too  successful, .  They  first  ex« 
cited  the  multitude  to  be  guilty  of  outrages, 
against  those  daring  innovators,  who  were  in^ 
troduciog  new  doctrines,  ai^  then  imputed 
tb^r  own  crime  to  the  very  men  against  whom 
it  had  been  committed » 

But  as  Paul  had  declared  himself  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  as  bis  accusers  had  no  regular 
proof  to  offer  in  support  of  their  accusation, 
even  Felix,  corrupt  and  infamous  as  he  was, 
did  not  venture  to  condemn  him,  tiUheshduld 
hear  the  case  more  fully  from  the  chief  cap- 
tain^ who  had  rescued  him  from  the  Jews.   It 

is 
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is  very  probable  indeed^  from  liis  known  cba* 
racter,  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  the 
sacred  historian,  who  remarks  that  be  expect* 
ed  money  from  Paul^  that  he  waited  to  be 
bribed  by  one  party  or  the  other,  before  be 
should  pronounce  sentence  for  or  against  the 
prisoner.  Paul  is  therefore  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  but  is  not  placed  under 
strict  confinement. 

'Felix  was  as  notorious  for  licentious  man- 
nerS)  as  for  love  of  money.  He  had  taken 
another  man's  wife,  who  was  a  Jewess,  and 
who  hearing  of  this  cause,,  in  connection  no 
doubt  with  the  new  doctrine,  which  was  then 
regarded  in  Judea  with  so  much  interest,  was 
curious  to  see  a  man,  who  had  incurred  so 
great  a  risk,  in  preaching  it.  He  therefore 
sent  for  Paul,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  both 
himself  and  Drusilla,  as  to  the  nature  and 
evidence  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Whilst  the 
apostle  was  defending  himself,  in  his  ciril 
capacity,  against  an  unjust  accusation,  be 
spoke  of  the  knowledge  of  his  judge  in  what 
regarded  the  institutions  of  the  Jews,  with  an 
urbanity,  calculated  to  win  a  candid  hearing, 

yet 
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yet  Without  trenching  in  the  smallest  degree 
upon  his  own  independence.  But  when  he 
was  called  upon  by  Felix  and  his  abandoned 
wife,  to  speak  upon  the  great  points  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  he  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  and  urging  those  awakening 
truths,  against  which  even  the  feelings  of  a 
corrupted  heart  are  not  always  armed. 

The  governor,  in  his  public  capacity,  was 
notoriously  rapacious,  making  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  his  lust  and  avarice.  Paul  therefore  con- 
nects the  Christian  doctrine  in  this  discourse, 
with  that  righteousness,  and  that  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  which  it  inculcates,  and  points 
to  a  judgment  to  come»  as  the  great  sanction 
of  the  gospel,  and  as  a  subject  of  terror  to  all 
men,  be  their  station  high  or  low,  who  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  temperance  and  justice. ' 

Those  who  have  read  the  specimens  of  the 
apostle's  eloquence,  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times;  who  have  remarked  the  ad  m;- 
rable  art,  with  which  his  arguments  are  con- 
ducted, and  the  powerful  manner  in  which  he 
appeals  at  once  to  the  judgment  and  the  feel- 
ings, 
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ingS)  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  e0^t»  ivhicfa 
he  produced  on  this  occasion.  Felix  was  not 
only  a  heathen,  bat  a  heathen  of  infamous 
character;  and  most  probably,  like  other  cha- 
rasters  of  the  same  description,  he  had  thrown 
off,  in  a  good  measure,  all  regard  to  the  od^ 
monitions  of  conscience.  But  unless  thefeeU 
ings  of  right  and  wrong  are  totally  extin- 
guished, they  may,  on  some  occasions,  be 
called  into  activity ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  rouse  them  by  forcible  rea-* 
soning  and  animated  expostulation,  than  the 
great  apostle  of  the  gentiles. 

Here  then  a  spectacle  is  exhibited,  which 
deserves  our  most  serious  attention.  Yon  be- 
hold, on  one  side,  the  governor  of  a  Roman 
province,  the  representative  of  imperial  ma- 
jesty, clothed  in  all  the  dignity  that  external 
greatness  could  throw  around  him,  arid  placed 
in  that  seat  of  judgment,  which  under  a  de- 
spotism like  that  of  Rome,  at  this  period  of  its 
history,  was  a  seat  to  inspire  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror. On  the  other  side,  you  see  ^  humble 
tent-maker,  weak  in  bodily  presence,  hated  hy 
his  countrymen   as  a. detestable  schismatic, 

and 
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and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  a  Romnn  pFO^ 
c0B9Q1|  as  a  fanatical  mechanic.  Y^t  ^is 
mechanic,  though  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  d 
corrupt  judge,  speaks  undaunted,  with  all  tb0 
energy  of  truth,  and  all  the  boldness  of  con*^ 
scious  Yectitude,  whilst  Felix  awed,  convicted^ 
humbled,  trembles  before  his  courtiers  and 
hisr  yife,  and  confesses  by  his  fears  that  Paul 
ther  prisoner  is  innocent  and*  happy;  that  he 
himself  is  guilty  and  miserable*  Tliis  as- 
suredly is  a  singular  and  an  edifying  spectacle^ 
and  one  from  which  we  may  draw  some  use- 
ful remarks. 

In  thof  first  place,  you  may  perceive  from 
this  and  similar  examples,  recorded  in  the  sa« 
cred  vplume»  that  conscious  integrity,  upheld 
and  animated  by  religious  principle,  gives  a 
courage  to  the  heart  and  a  dignity  to  the  cha- 
racter, which  can  never  proceed  from  any 
other  source.  The  apostle  was  perfectly  aware, 
that  the  ready  way  to  regain  his  freedom,  was 
to  flatter  and  to  bribe  his  judge.  It  would 
hav^e  been  easy  to  give  such  a  gloss  even  to 
that  religion  which  he  professed  to  teach,  as 

would 
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voold  have  renderad  it^palateble  jto  cpfrap^ 
tion.  This  jbas  been  done  too  often  bj  many 
of  those,  who  bfive  called  t^heipselves  the  on- 
nuilers  of  Christ ;  who,  instead  of  expow^ 
the  profligacy  of  power^  have  jl^ecoineits  wUl* 
ing  and  contemptible .  instruments ;  aad  in-^ 
stead  of  speaking  to  governors  and, luii|p»«^Qf 
righteousness  and.  temperance,  and  a  yt^tt 
ment  to  come,  have  said  peacef  when  tli^re 
:was  no  peape ;  who  have  thus  laid  a.d^ceitfut 
unction  to  the  souls  of  the  wicked  gre^t,  when 
they  should  have  been  rousing  within  them 
that  conviction  of  guilt,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  reformation. 

Paul's  religion  was  not  pf  this  courtly  stamp. 
We  know  indeed  from  hU  own  pen,  and  frpm 
his  history  by  the  pen  of  another,  that  in  \xk 
general  manners,  he  was  courteous,  in. the 
right  sense  of  the  word,  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  wherever  he  could  be  pliant  with* 
out  sacrificing  truth.  He  did  not  affect 
that  rudeness  of  address,  which  is  spmetknes 
the  offspring  of  pride,  and  sometimes  tfaij^ 
substitute  of  honesty.  But  whenever  he  u«)^ 
called  upon  by  his  office  as  an  apostle,  to  de* 

fend 
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^ttor  td  eiiforoe  t%c  gte'at  tra^^^^ 
ihere  was^  lio^^ear  of  man  before  tiis  eyes/  He 
tlien  spoke  with  that  plainnetss;'  and  that 
waeitAy  decision,  which  the  confifbiotisnesiS  of 
fai9  aeting  f^r  God  and  virtue,  and  that  alone 
can  inspire;  and  he  was  ready  to  go  both  i6 
prison  and  to  death,  rather  than  compromise 
his  infegrrty^  by  concealing  the  doctrine 
wbicb  he  was  commissioned  topfoblisfa^  6t 
sparitig^  the  wickedness,  which  he  was  bound 
to  eltpOse.  Compare  this  firmness  of  courage^ 
this  consistency  of  character,  with  the  pitiful 
sycophancy,  the  impious  compliances  of  those^ 
who  fashion  a  religion  that  knows  no  respect 
of  parsons^  to  the  taste  of  those,  who  hate  the 
light  Jbttoaose  tbeir  deeds  are  eviL.  Compare 
Paul  Witli  those  gospel  ministers,  who  sell 
tfaemselfreS'to  thesupportof  any  opinions,  and 
thedefiaiice  of  cany  .practices,  that  are  knowh 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  men  in  authority  j 
-^onppare  hi&  conduct  before  Fo&K,^ith  the 
deapicable  meanness  of  •  such  time^^ertruig 
preachers  as  these,  and. say  which  yoii^ had* 
rather  be,  ):he  apostii  in  bonds^  or  theism  with 
all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  worldly  considera4 

3d  tion^ 
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tion,  which  the  mitre,  or  even  the  tiara  can 
give  them.  There  is  that  in  an  independent 
mind,  possessing  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
rectitude,  and  of  divine  approbation,  which 
confers  at  once  a  dignity  and  a  happiness, 
that  even  pliant  selfishness  must  sometimes 
envy,  always  respect.  It  elevates  a  man 
above  the  little  fears  and  anxieties,  to  which 
the  servile  are  always  liable ;  and  makes  him 
stand  erect,  and  undaunted,  as  the  apostles 
did,  even  before  governors  and  kings.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  conceive  a  more  dignified  at- 
titude than  that,  in  which  the  apostles  ap- 
peared on  these  trying  occasions.  With  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
against  them,  but  with  God  and  conscience  on 
their  side,  they  often  silenced  their  adversa- 
ries by  bold  and  vigorous  appeals ;  and  when 
they  suffered  from  their  fury,  their  courage 
and  constancy  made  them  appear,  even  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  hated  and  perse- 
cuted, as  actuated  by  a  spirit  something  more 
than  human.  Every  man,  who,  upon  right 
principles,  stands  firm  against  the  pretensions 
of  injustice,  whether  with  respect  to  civil  or 

religious 
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religious  affairs ;  every  man,  ivho  risks  his 
popularity  or  his  temporal  interest  by  expo* 
sing  fashionable  crime,  or  enforcing  unfashion- 
able virtues,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the  glory 
of  the  apostle;  partakes  of  that  moral  exaltation, 
which  a  steady  adherence  to  truth  and  justice 
Mrill  ultimately  attain,  in  spite  of  all  that  tem- 
porary prejudice  and  abused  power  may  at-^ 
tempt  to  prevent  it4 

This  should  show  us  the  wretched  policy, 
considered  merely  as  policy,  of  conceding 
any  principle,  which  our  judgment  has  sanc^ 
tioned,  merely  to  avoid  a  temporary  sacrifice 
of  ease  or  interests  We  are,  in  such  cases, 
not  only  giving  up  the  integrity  of  our  mind, 
with  all  the  satisfactions,  which  integrity 
alone  can  bestow ;  but  we  are  forfeiting  that 
manliness  and  consistency,  which  command 
the  esteem  even  of  an  enemy.  The  conse* 
gue^nce  is,, that  those  who  formerly  esteemed, 
whilst  they  hated,  will  henceforth  view  us  as 
despicable  creatures,  whom  they  may  use  for 
their  own  purposes  and  at  their  own  discre-* 
tion;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
formerly  loved  us,  because  they  thought  us 

2  D  2  honest, 
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honest,  will  regard  us  with  detestation,  be- 
cause we  have  deceived  them  m  betrajang 
the  truth.  So  that,  regardmg  merely  our  re- 
putation in  the  world,  we  gain  more  by  imi- 
tating  the  courage  of  the  apostle,  in  boldly 
speaking  the  truth  even  to  the  ears  of  go- 
vernors and  kings,  than  in  basely  shriixking 
from*  any  testimony,  which  the  support  of 
truth  may  demand  from  an  upright  and  re- 
figious  mind. 

The  second  observation  suggested  by  the  bis- 
tory  before  us  is,  that  licentiousness,  either  in 
principle  or  practice,  has  ho  permanent  siecu- 
rity  against  those  compunction^,  which  are 
natural  to  guilt.  It  is  indeed  too  tru^,  that 
the  habit  of  sinning  gradually  destroys  die 
delicacy  of  the  moral  sense,  and  ojflen  ap- 
pears to  extinguish  every  moral  contiction. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  uncommon  to  see  Ex- 
amples of  men,  in  every  senile  corrupt  atod  pro- 
fligate, who  not  only  enjoy  all  that  wealth  land 
power  can  give,  but  who  die  at  last,  without 
any  seeming  remorse  for  accumulated  guilt. 
Whilst  they  are  at  ease  in  theit  possessions, 

and 
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and  their , thoughts  constantly  occupied  either 

by   business  or  pleasure,  they  are  seildom 

haunted  by  the  visitations  of  a  conscience, 

.M'hich  custom  in  sin  has  made  hard.     But 

'     '      * 

occasions  often  occur,  when  least  expected, 
^vhich  may  suddenly  rouse  them  from  this 
moral  lethargy,  and  drive  the  man  within 
himself,  to  view  the  deformity  of  his  own 
heart  and  character. 

Felix,  most  probably,  had  proceeded  very 
smoothly  in  that  career  of  injustice  and  in« 
temperance,  which  was  so  common  among  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  with  very  little  trouble 
from  his  own  feelings.  How  could  he  antici- 
pate«  that  his  repose  would  be  disturbed  by  a 
prisoner,  belonging  to  what  he  deemed  a  fana- 
tical and  contemptible  sect  ?  Yet  such  was 
the  power  of  this  prisoner's  appeal,  even  to 
his  corrupted  judgment^  that  he  not  only  felt 

all  the  remorse,  but  exhibited  all  the  agita- 

•     •      '  .  .  .     .,  •    ■ 

tion  of  a  self-condemned  criminal.  Here  then 
you  behold  the  insecurity  of  vice.  It  may 
long  pass  on  with  impunity,  and  yet  be 
l^f ought  in  a  moment  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  own  wretchedness.     Felix  trembles  in 

the 
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the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur  and  prosperilVy 
cit  the  preaching  of  a  tent-maker  standing 
under  accusation  at  his  own  bar.  More  com* 
monly,  however,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  teaching  of  adversity.  When  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  abuse  their  power  to  the  purposes 
of  oppression^  change  plaqes  with  the  victims  of 
their  persecution;  or  when  the  rich  nian,  who 
withholds  good  from  his  brother,  when  it  is 
in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  do  it,  is  compelled 
to  ask  for  himself  that  charity,  which  he  re- 
fused to  others ;  or  when  he,  who  has  long  en- 
joyed all  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  a  sensual 
life,  is  visited  at  once  with  poverty  and  dis- 
pase;  then  does  conscience  resume  her  func- 
tions, and  memory,  top  faithful  for  his  peace, 
brings  back  the  recollection  of  forgotten 
crime.  Then  reflection  makes  him  tremble, 
like  Felix,  at  the  thought  of  that  tribunal, 
before  whiqh  his  siqs  will  be  revea:led  in  all 
the  light  of  day,  and  judged  by  him,  whose 
justice  has  been  despised,  and  whose  grace 
has  been  turned  into  wantonness. 

Can  any  state  be  conceived  more  wretched, 
than  for  a  rational  being  to  have  his  peace 

and 
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and  his  happiness  thus  at  the  mercy  of  ac- 
cidents, which  any  day  may  bring  forth? 
whereas,  by  following  the  course,  which  reli- 
gion prescribes,  he  might  have  all  that  is 
truly  good,' even  in  temporal  pleasures,  and 
the  glorious  addition  of  those  satisfactions 
and  that  security,  which  religion  alone  can 
bestow. 

Look  with  this  view  to  Paul  and  Felix. 
What  a  contrast  in  worldly  state  and  out- 
ward appearance! — But  there  is  yet  a  greater 
contrast  in  their  moral  condition.  Felix  has 
all  the  means  of  worldly  happiness  in  his 
hands.  Power,  wealth,  beauty,  splendour,  all 
that  can  gratify  sense  or  fancy,  are  at  hit 
command.  But  can  he  command  them  al- 
ways? The  tyrant  whom  he  served  could 
reduce  him  by  a  single  word  from  this  height; 
or  the  disease  of  a  moment  might  take  from 
him  the  capacity  of  enjoying  his  fortunes, 
even  were  they  to  continue  with  him.  Will 
he  then  exhibit,  when  he  becomes  the  victim 
of  unjust  power,  or  of  unavoidable  poverty, — 
will  he  then  exhibit  the  same  magnanimity  as 
our  apostle  did,  when  he  appeared  in  chains 
«  before 
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l)e£>rp  bis  a^cvisersP  Has  .he  the  support  of 
c;9f>sqious  ref  titpde  ?  Has  he  the  s^tisfiiictioa 
to  think^  that  he  has  been  noblj  employed  in 
propagating  the  most  important  truths^  that 
f]fer  were  revealed  to  our  world,  and  in  re<» 
commending  the  most  exalted  virtue,  founded 
upon  tbemt  that  was  ever  enjoined  for  the  im? 
provement  and  exaltation  of  the  human  race? 
iUas  \  when  his  external  advantages  are  gone, 
all  is  gone^  upon  which  be  rested  £qt  Jbafpi- 
])«8s ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  passions  cox^ 
^MTs  with  the  reverse  of  his  fortunes,  to  reo* 
der  him.  a  restless  and  a  wretched  being.  In 
§uch  circumstances,  should  his  conscience 
ysp  begin  to  write  bitter  things  against  himt 
bis  misery  is  beyond  the  power  of  language 
\p  describct 

I  observe,  lastly,  that  we  may  learn  froia 
the  subject  of  Paul's  preaching  before  Felix» 
^bi^t  he  considered  as  the  great  end  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  He.  was  sent  for  by  Felix 
from  curiosity  to  hear  him  concerning  the 
faith  of  Christ.  What  then  are  the  topics 
uppD  which  he  chiefly  insists^?  Righteousness, 

temperance. 
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temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come«  There 
can  be  no  question,  that  he  first  stated  the 
great  outlines  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  par* 
tieuiarly  the  resurrection  of  his  Master,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded.  And 
from  this  statement  the  transition  was  easy  to 
that  future  judgment,  the  belief  of  which  the 
resurrection  was  intended  to  establish  and  con« 
firm.  But  to  what  practical  conclusion  doea 
the  doctrine  of  this  great  retribution  lead?  To 
that,  undoubtedly,  which  Paul  so  powerfully 
inculcated  upon  the  Roman  governor;  to  the 
necessity  of  moral  righteousness,  including  all 
the  social  virtues,  and  of  that  self-government^ 
without  which  these  tiftues  cannot  exist. 
When  asked  to  speak  of  the  faith  of  Christy 
be  reasons,  that  is,  he  argues  on  those  great 
branches  of  duty,  which  that  &ith  enforced  by 
new  sanctions,  and  rendered  indispensable  in 
all  those  who  should  adopt  it.  The  apostle 
follows  the  same  course,  even  in  those  parts, 
of  his  writings,  which  are  most  controversial 
Though  he  combats  the  erroneous  views  of 
bis  countrymen,  relative  to  the  observance  of 
^  Mosaic  law,  and  stands  up  the  champion 

of 
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of  Christian  freedom,  yet  all  bis  epistles  are 
fuirofth6se|)ractical  exhortations,  with  which 
the  faith  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connected. 
Nor  does  he  omit  any  proper  occasion  of  re- 
minding those  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the 
end  both  of  faith  and  of  the  commandment 
is  charity^  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  and  that  every 
man  must  finally  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good 
or  whether  they  be  evil .    This  he  urged  before 
Felix  as  the  grand  result  of  Christian  fisuth ;  and 
it  was  by  forcing  home  this  conviction  upon  his 
conscience,  that  he  produced  the  memorable  ef- 
fect recorded  in  the  text.  And  can  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  follow  a  better  model  ?  For  what 
indeed  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment 
valuable,  if  not  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
arguments  for  the  practice  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  every  moral  virtue?     But 
if,  as  some  contend,  men  are  to  be  justified 
or  condemned  by  another  rule  than  that  of 
their  personal  acts ;  if  they  are  to  be  tried, 
without  any  reference  to  their  works  ;  then 
where  was  the  sense  of  reasoning  upon  righte- 
ousness and  temperance  to  Felix  ?     Why  did 

not 
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not  the  apostle  exhort  him  to  beUeve  and  be 
saved,  without  urging  him  upon  points,  which 
he  could  not  but  know,  would  be  very  unplea- 
sant ?  Had  he  followed  this  course,  he  would 
^  have  been  heard  by  the  Roman  governor  with** 
'  out  any  of  that  perturbation,  which  his  dis- 
"  course  occasioned ;  and  we  should  probably 
have  been  informed,  that  he  had  become,  both 
with  him  and  Drusilla,  a  favourite  preacher. 
But  instead  of  this,  he  holds  up  the  faith  of 
Christ,  as  inseparably  connected  with  a  vir- 
tuous life,    and  makes  the  judge  tremble  in 
the  apprehension,  that  he  himself  would  be 
judged  for  the  profligacy  of  his  public  and 
private  character,  and  for  all  those  transgres- 
•  sions  of  justice  and  temperance,  of  which  his 
own  conscience,  roused  by  this  appeal,  could 
not  fail  to  remind  him. 

Here  then  is  the  proper  end  of  preaching 
the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  the  preacher  who 
neglects  this,  neglects  the  most  important 
part  of  his  ministerial  duty.  If  there  is  any 
^  truth  in  the  Chiistian  doctrine,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,  we  must  all  appear,  as  well  as 
Felix,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  righteous  God. 

This 
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This  is  the  awful  and  iiiterestirfg  event,  -whicli 
vre  affirm  the  gospel  has  revealed »  and  made 
certain.  And  shall  we  yet  sufier  ourselves  to 
be  guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression;  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty ;  of  intemperance  and  sen- 
suality? Shall  we  hold  the  faith  iQ  uniighteous- 
nessy  renouncing  the  practice,  whilst  we  as- 
sume the  form  of  godliness  ?  Have  we  refiect- 
ed  well  upon  the  miserable  wages  which  sin 
ofiers  here,  and  the  inevitable  d^th  to  \vbich 
it  exposes  hereafter  ?  Have  we  connected  tbe 
sentence  of  our  own  consciences  with  the  pro- 
spect of  our  future  aceount?  And  can  we  yet 
remain  careless  about  our  moral  conduct,  add 
its  everlasting  results  ? 

Christians,  let  us  be  nqiore  cotmstent  We 
believe  in  a  life  and  a  judgment  to  come.  Let 
ns  act  upon  this  belief,  in  maintaming  with 
steadiness  the  cause  of  truth,  in  using  tem- 
perately the  pleasures  of  a  world,  through 
which  we  are  passing  as  pilgrims  and  straAgeis; 
and  in  cpftfirming  all  those  hbbits  of  piety  and 
righteousniess^  without  which  there  can  be  no 
permanent  happiness* 

SERMON 
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A  CAUTION  AGAINST  VANATICISII* 

1  John  iv«  1«  Beloved^  believe  not  every  tpi^ 
fit ;  but  try  the  spirits^  whether  they  be 
of  God. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  by  historical  eri<» 
dence,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  apr 
pearance,  there  was»  among  the  Jews,,  a  very 
general  expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah* 
This  arose  from  two  causes.  Men  of  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry,  in  studying  the  prophetic 
n^ritin^  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  have 
inferred  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 
day  of  their  redemption  was  drawing  near; 
whikt  the  great  body  of  the  people^  though 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  grounds  upo^ 
^rhich  that  conclusion  was  founded,  were  ea- 
ger to  catch  at  any  opinion,  which  promised 
them  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  Roman 

yoke. 
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yoke.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
embraced  the  gospel  on  its  first  publication^ 
not  merely  because  it  offered  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  the  penitent,  and  everksting  life  to 
those  who  should  obey  its  precepts ;  but  be- 
cause they  connected  with  it  that  idea  oC 
worldly  dominion,  which  is  so  congenial  to  a 
worldly  mind*  Finding  this  expectation  dis* 
appointed,  and  having  no  relish  for  the  spi* 
ritual  truths  and  self-denying  virtues  which 
Christiaoity  teaches,  they  soon  renounced  a 
fiiith,  which  they  could  not  hold,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  present  interest;  and  those  among 
them,  who  were  most  selfish  and  most  un^ 
principled,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fermentation,  excited  by  a  new  system 
of  religion,  to  set  up  claims  of  their  own,  di^ 
rectly  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Christ.  We 
find  accordingly,  that  pretensions  of  this  kind 
soon  became  numerous.  Some  were  probably 
the  effect  of  an  honest  fanaticism,  arising  from 
that  warmth  of  feeling  which  operates  so  pow- 
erfully, when  excited  by  the  publication  of  a 
new  doctrine.  But  many  more  sprung  from 
vanity  of  heart,  or  greediness  of  gain ;  from 

tlKT 
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the  ambition  of  being  leaders  of  a  sect ;  or 
the  desire  of  growing  rich  through  thq  igno- 
rance of  the  multitude.  The  apostle,  in  or- 
der, to  defeat  such  impositions,  exhorts  the 
Christian  converts  to  whom  he  wrote,  not  to 
believe  every  one  who  pretended  to. have  thus 
received,  the  spirit  of  God;  but  to  try  the 
spirits ;  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  test,  and 
to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  whether  they  were 
indeed  of  God,  or  whether  they  might  not 
spring,  either  from  fanatical  delusion,  or  from 
hypocritical  pretence,  and  unprincipled  self- 
ishness. ^'  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit ; 
bat  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.'" 
The  exhortation  seems  to  be  altogether  as 
necessary  in  our  times,  as  in  those  of ^  the 
apostle.  For  we  too  have  fanatics  and  hypo- 
crites, who  not  only  madden  the  ignorant, 
but. bring  religion  itself  into  contempt,  by  the 
extravagant  pretensions  which  they  set  up,  and 
the  unhallowed  purposes  to  .which  they  render 
them,  subservient.  .  It  is  indeed  beyond,  mea- 
sure surprising,  that  one  claim  of  this  kind 
•hould  be  brought  forward  after  another,  and 
that  all  should  find  supporters ;  that  prophets 

and 
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and  prophetesses  should  rise  in  sucoessiog^ 
each  iiDproviDg  upon  the  absurdity  and  tha 
impudence  of  the  other,  and  that  they  should 
still  be  able,  after  a  thousand  detectic»s,  to 
draw  largely  upon  the  public  credulity.  But 
what  is  most  of  all  to  be  deplored  is^  that 
among  the  deluded  on  such  occasions,  soma 
may  be  found,  who  are  not  only  honesty  but 
estimable  characters.  A  man  of  quick  feoL 
ings  and  warm  imagination,,  is  in  danger  of 
being  seduced,  just  in  proportion  to  the  «n« 
cerity  and  ardour  of  his  religious  impresskuB^ 
unless  these  impressions  are  habitually  sub* 
jected  to  the  control  of  a  sound  judgment 
Hence  the  necessity  of  being  especially  care* 
ful  to  enlighten  the  understanding  upon  all 
the  leading  points  of  Christianity ;  to  acquire 
such  rational  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  •of 
revelatioq,  as  may  prevent  us  from  giving  eat 
to  those  coQfident  demagogues,  who  bavl^oal 
their  absurdities  in  every  street* 

It  is  the  wish  of  some,  that  this  evU  should 
be  removed  by  legislative  restrictions*     Bttt< 
such  a  remedy  would  be  much  worse ithan  the. 
disease.  .Christianity  kpows  no  weapoos,afibn^ 

si^'e 
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61  ve  or  defensive,  but  those  bfreason  and  for- 
bearance. Oaf  business,  as  Christians,  is  to 
persuade,  hot  to  persecute.  John  does  not 
call  upon  the  magistrate  to  suppress  the  false 
spirits ;  he  only  exhorts  his  converts  not  to 
believe  any  spirit  without  trying  it.  This  is 
true  wisdom,  as  well  as  genuine  Christianity : 
"  Try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God  ;" 
iand  if  they  will  not  bear  the  proof,  then  do 
not  believe  them. 

But  if  we  would  guard  against  imposture 
from  without,  our  first  step  must  be  to  free 
(Diir  own  minds  from  those  tendencies  by  which 
imposture  is  favoured,  and  to  which  it  owes 
so  many  conquests.  On  no  subject  is  calm 
reflection  so  necessary — on  no  subject,  I  fear, 
is^it  so  seldom  employed,  as  on  the  state  of 
our  own  minds,  with  regard  to  religious  im- 
pressions and  opinions.  We  are  either  too 
much  cramped  by  old  prejudices,  or  too  easily 
hurried  away  by  present  feehngs,  so  that  we 
do  not  come  to  the  trial  of  our  own  spirit  with 
those  dispositions,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
preserve  us  from  erroneous  conclusions. 

What  I  propose  at  present,  is  to  offer  a  few 

2  K  ob- 
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observatiousy  wtih  a  vbw  to  couotertctaove  of 
those  opinions,  that  are  most  fiivourahle  Ki 
the  sfHrit  of  fanaticisin,  so  prevalent  in  <hk 
times,  and  so  injurious  to  the  spread  and  iiw 
fluenoe  of  pure  and  undefil^  religion. 

The  source  of  the  e^l  lies  deep  in  oar  natqre* 
There  is  iti  the  human  mind,  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  beliere  in  supernatural  commniu^ 
cations ;  and  where  fancy  is  siixleat^  and  the 
power  of  reflection  little  cultivated^  tbia  pro* 
pensity,  according  to  circumstances,  rendms 
men  either  so  credulous  as  to  believe  in  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  others,  or  ao  yaiia  as 
to  set  up  their  own.    To  be  the  &voufed  in« 
struments  of  acting  publicly  for  the  Deityi 
either  as  principals  or  secondaries,  is  highly 
gratifying  to  spiritual  pride;  and  this  is  tSm 
true  reason,  why  every  one  who  boldly  arrOf 
gates  extraordinary  gifts,  be  the  absurdity  q( 
his  revelation  what  it  may,  is  sure  of  findij^g 
followers.    As  long  as  so  many  entertain  jth^ 
belief,  that  supernatural  influence  basiu>t  ym 
ceased ;  that  the  times  of  projAecy  are  iMlt 
yet  passed ;  that  the  old  Gospel  is  w^  suf^ 
ficient,  unless  it  be  explained  and  egiteo^ed 

by 
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by  new  discoveries;  so  long  m\\  there  be 
ataple  scope  for  practisiDg  delusion  on  cmr- 
selves^  or  for  becoming  victims  to  the  delu« 
sions  of  others. 

Here  then  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of 
our  own  convictions.  Have  we  the  kaat  rea«- 
son  to  suppose^  that  God  will  act  upon  our 
minds  or  those  of  others,  either  in  revealing 
new  trnihSf  or  in  explaining  old,  or  in  making 
us  ^oquaiwted  with  future  events,  by  any  in« 
flueace,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pro« 
vidence  ?  This  is  the  first  question  which  a 
man  should  ask,  whenever  a  claim  to  insptra^ 
tion  is  advanced  by  others^  or  supposed  in 
himself:  and  the  way  to  answer  it  is  ob^ 
vious;  Either  the  revelation  of  God's  will  is 
foil  or  defective ;  sufficient  or  insufficient,  to 
tlSdCt  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend^ 
ed.  Either  Jesus,  the  teacher  of  righteous^ 
ness,  and  die  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant, 
kos  finished  the  dispensations  of  Divine  wist 
dtom  fbr  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
inan ;  w  he  has  left  them  incomplete,  t»  be 
peffeeted  by  other  agents,  aba  dimely  conv* 
misnoned.    If  the  latter,  is  it  possible  to 

2  E  2  conceive, 
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conceive,  that  he  should  have  concealed  sof 
knportant  a  part  of  his  plan,  or  sufifered  his 
followers  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  evi- 
dences, by  which  the  authority  of  such  a^nts 
might  be  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  im- 
partial inquirer  ?  We  know  but  one  way  of 
accrediting  a  messenger  from  Grod ;  and  that 
is,  by  the  power  of  working  miracles.     But 

« 

amongst  the  pretenders  to  a  divine  commis- 
sion, not  one  has  been  found  since  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  who  has  established*  his 
claim  upon  this  ground.  The  apostles^  in- 
deed, distinctly  foretold^  that  deceivers  would 
come,  and  impose  upon  the  ignorant  by  cun- 
ning fables  and  lying  wonders.  But  the 
whole  tenour  of  their  writings,  as  well 'tis  of 
Qur  Saviour's  teaching,  leads  to  the  condlu^ 
sion,  that  the  scheme  of  revelatioo  was  finally 
accomplished  by  him,  who  said  on  the  cross^ 
<^  It  is  finished/'  All  the  truths  are  promul^ 
gated,  which  it  concerns  us  to  know  ;  and  all 
the  miracles  have  been  performed^  which  were 
necessary  to  convince  us,  that  they  are  truths 
from  Ood.  Henceforth  they  must  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  rational  beings  by  a  ra^ 

tional 
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tional  and  moral  influence.  In  producing 
conviction  they  must  lead  to  action ;  and  ba*-* 
ing  given  us  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  com^, 
they  ought  to  supersede  that  anxiety  about 
the  little  futurity  of  time^  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  the  source  of  a  mis- 
chievous  fanaticism. — Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample. 

You  wish  to  know,  when,  and  by  what 
means,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  world  ;  when  God  is  "  to  give 
his  Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos-* 
session.^'  You  connect  the  political  appear- 
ances of  the  moment  with  the  prophecies  that 
relate  to  this  important  event.  As  far  as  this 
goes,  it  may  be  an  innocent  employment  of 
your  time  and  faculties.  But  if  you  become 
confident  in  the  infallibility  of  your  own  opi- 
nion»  as  if  God  had  delegated  to  you  the  spi- 
rit of  interpretation,  then  do  you  begin  to 
impose  both  upon  yourself  and  the  worid. 
You  virtually  claim  a  supernatural  endow- 
ment, which  cannot  be  admitted  till,  by  mi- 
racles, you  have  established  itsvalidity. 

After 
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After  all^  to  what  would  such  a  dtscloBvre 
of  tbe  times  and  seasons  tend  ?  What  woald 
the  world  or  religion  gain  by  it  ?  Nothtng, 
but  a  perpetual  interference  of  tlivine  widi  bo- 
liian  agency,  which  would  be  utterly  iBconH 
pfttible  with  that  moral  government,  which 
God  is  exercising  over  man  ?  ^^  The  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  not  with  observation/'  Tbe 
means  of  promoting  it  are  the  wills  and  ac^ 
tions  of  men,  under  the  imperceptible  super- 
intendence of  Providence ;  and  tbe  efiBcacy 
of  these  means  depends  entirely  upon  our  ig- 
norance of  future  events.  Reveal  the  course 
of  these  events,  and  we  are  free  no  longer*  Con- 
ceal them,  and  our  agency,  in  connection  with 
that  of  others,  produces  that  gradual,  but 
certain  progress,  which  will  ultimately  fulfil 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  all  the  im- 
portant ends  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

This  view  of  the  adequacy  of  revelation,  as 
it  stands,  without  any  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  prophecy,  much  more  without  the 
presumptuous  assumption  of  supernatural 
powers  by  hypocrites  and  fanatics,  is  the  best 
preservative  against  those  delusions,  which 

are 
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are  the  disgrace  of  our  age.  In  the  in&ncy  of 
the  world,  extraordinary  communicatioDS  were 
occasiooally  granted  for  the  parpose  of  preserv-f 
ing  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  with  that  de-> 
pepdedce  upon  his  providential  care,  which^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  record,  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  as  the  other 
means  of  knowledge  were  multiplied,  these 
communications  became  less  frequent,  and 
soon  after  the  sun  of  righteousness  arose,  they 
ceased  entirely.  The  necessity  of  them,  indeed, 
was  superseded  by  those  discoveries,  which 
were  permanently  recorded,  and  by  which 
our  faith  and  our  practice  were  henceforth  to 
be  regulated,  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  a  moral 
influence,  produced  by  faith  upon  the  heart 
and  conduct  of  rational  beings.  To  look, 
after  this,  for  new  revelations,  new  prophets, 
new  miracles,  is  to  despise  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  to  tiirn  his  grace  into  wantonness ;  and  he 
who  runs  after  any  man  or  woman,  pretend-r 
ing,  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree,  to  have  com* 
munications  with  the  Deity,  which  other 
men  and  women  have  not,  however  he 
niay  deceive  himself  or  others,  U  in  reality 

depre- 
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depredating  the  i^araister  and  the  discoveries 
of  Christ.  He  says,^  id  effect,  that  the  New 
TestMnent)  though  proclaimed  to  be  the  ^^  pow^ 
ex  of  God  .and  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  sal- 
\9fti0n  of  men/'  i3  insufficient  for  its  profess- 
ed purpose.;  and  that  a  dreamiog  enthusiast 
n^ufit  be  employed  to  divulge  theafterthoughts 
of  the  Almighty. 

But  though  we  ought  upon  this  ground  to 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  any  one,  who,  in  these 
times,  assumes  a  preternatural  knowledge  of  the 
designs  of  God,  this  of  itself  will  not  guard 
us  against  the  indulgence  of  a  fanatical  spirit. 
There  are  those,  and  their  number  is  not 
sfqall,  who,  though  they  beUeve  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture,  and  in  consequence  re- 
ject such  claims  as  we  have  just  been  expo- 
sing, yet  entertain  a  notion  not  much  less  ab- 
surd, that  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  re* 
vealed  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  God ;  whilst 
all  those,  who  do  not  admit  their  interpreta- 
tion! are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  delusion.^ 
This  is,  in  effect,  to  arrogate  the  gift  of  inspi- 
ration. 

By  what  evidence  tjien  is  this  claim  sup- 
ported ? 
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ported?.  They  fielL  you,  that  they  poeseas  a 
certain  codsciousness  of  being  born  again;  of 
having  been  guided  to  the  truth  by  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  of  be- 
ing sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption^  so  that 
they  cannot  be  deceived,  either  in  thetropU 
nions  or  expectations.  The  same  conscious- 
ness has  been  alleged,  and  vf'ith,  the  same 
reason,  for  the  most  absurd  and  the  most 
dangerous  notions,  political  and  religious,  that 
ever  were  broached  by  the  Mrildest  or  the 
weakest  heads.  But  is  not  another  man's 
consciousness  as  good  as  yours  ?  And  may 
not  he  who  holds  doctrines  directly  the  re- 
verse of  yours,  persuade  himself,  that  he  too 
has  the  guidance  of  a  divine  spirit?  Who 
then  is  to  judge  between  you?  Be  assured, 
this  kind  of  consciousness,  when  stripped  of  its 
disguise,  is  nothing  more  than  that  spiritual 
pride,  which  is  puffed  up  wilh  a  fancied  su- 
periority over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Piety 
dwells  in  the  heart.  It  is  the  aspiration  of 
the  heart  to  God ;  the  exercise  of  reverence, 
gratitude,  confidence,  love;  ^he  exercise,  in 

short, 
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shoity  of  devout  feelings;  and  every  man  by 
whom  sach  feelings  are  cherished  must  be 
conscious  of  them.  But  rectitude  of  opinion^ 
or,  in  other  words^  a  true  fiuth,  must  be  the 
effidet  of  thought  and  inquiry  diligenUy  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  the  sacred  re* 
cord. 

It  is  not|  therefbre^  a  matter  of  feeling, 
nor  can  feeling  be  any  test  of  its  being 
either  right  or  wrong,  in  the  tenets  which 
it  embraces*  We  may  think  our  own  creed 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  we  may 
be  conscious  of  the  sincerity  of  this  convic- 
tion. But  we  cannot  positively  pronounce 
it  to  be  true  in  all  its  parts,  without  pronoun- 
cingi  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  inspired ; 
for  nothing  short  of  inspiration  can  make  us 
perfectly  secure  against  error.  Does  not  that 
man,  then,  deserve  the  name  of  Fanatic,  who 
telb  me^  that  I  shall  incur  a  sentence  of  ever- 
lasting condemnation,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  creed,  which  I  cannot  comprehebd, 
and  which,  after  diligent  search,  I  have  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament  P  He  may  as- 
sure 
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sure  ne,  that  a  Divine  spirit  ioA  pvtu  him 
the  conscioosness  that  this  creed  is  true:  Ld; 
him  enjoy  this  opinion  for  himself.  BuC  let 
him  not,  because  I  cannot  adopt  it,  condetim 
my  soul,  lest  haply  lie  should  himself  incinr 
tiie  condemnation  of  jtMlging  anotiier  man's 
sen^nt.  The  truth  is,  that  by  inferring  the 
certainty  of  a  doctrine  from  our  ov^A  totir 
scioQsness  of  its  truth,  we  run  the  risk  of  mils- 
taking  a  present  feeling,  accidentally  excited, 
for  an  opinion,  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  use  of  our  reason,  under  the  guidance  of 
Scripture,  and  with  such  ordinary  help  from 
God,  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  order 
of  Providence. 

'  It  should  never  be  forgotten  on  this  sub« 
ject,  that  the  Almighty,  in  acting  upon 
our  minds,  acts  by  stated  laws,  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  moral  agents. 
He  submits  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  the 
test  of  our  inquiries,  and,  in  all  essential 
points,  it  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  rttns  may 
read.  But  if,  mistaking  the  operations  of  my 
fancy  for  the  workings  of  a  Dit^ine  spirit,  I 
lay  claim  to  a  second  revelation,  personal  to 

myself, 
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my^Kj  and  tbus  exalt  my  own  uricercain  itnr- 
pulsea  into  a  discovery  of  inspiration,  I  am,  iti 
faot^  making  myself  equal  to  prophets  and 
apQBtleB ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the v 
vswe  infallible  in  promulgating,  and  I  am  in- 
£»Uible  in  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Qospel.  The  consequences  of  this  assump- 
tion by  churches  and  by  individuals,  have 
b$en  incalculably  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  interests  of  real  piety;  and 
Christianity  can  never  produce  its  happiest 
effects,  till  such  proud  and  fanatical  preten- 
sions shall  be  banished  from  the  Chrislian 
community. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  natural  province 
of  religious  feeling  lies  not  in  points  of  faith, 
but  in  the  exercises  of  devotion. 

Here,  however,  we  must  still  try  the  spirit 
ia  which  these  feelings  are  indulged.  For 
here  too  there  is  ample  scope  for  delusion. 

We  would  not  encourage  the  cold  and 
heartless  religion,  which  never  rises  witk 
delight:  to  the  contemplation  and  worship 
of  that   ^ing,    who  has   given   us   a£^- 

tions. 
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tions,  that  they  may  centre  in  himself.  What^ 
ever  is  generous,  exalted^  divine,  in  the  natuM 
of  man,  becomes  yet  more  generous^  more  ex^ 
alted,  more  divine,  by  the  habit  of  devoutly 
referring  all  our  endowments^  blessings,  ex* 
pectations,  to  Him  from  whonfi  they  are  deri-^ 
ved.  But  to  produce  this  salutary  eifect,  ou^ 
piety  must  be  under  the  control  of  rational 
and  sober  views;  though  animated,  not 
extravagant;  though  earnest^  not  familiar. 
Above  all>  we  must  not  confound  those  tenv^ 
porary  feelings,  which  are  the  offspring  of  acr 
Cidental  circumstances ;  those  emotions,  easily 
excited  and  soon  forgotten,  which  arise  from 
a  momentary  impression^  with  that  devout 
habit  of  the  mind,  which,  though  less  ardent, 
is  more  salutary,  because  it  acts  by  a  steady 
and  permanent  influence.  The  man,  wha^^ 
Values  himself  upon  the  former,  may  be>  a 
hypocrite,  or  he  may  be  a  fanatic;  he  is  not* 
seldom  a  mixture  of  both^  But  he  who,  un««  > 
der  rational  views  of  God  and  of  himself, 
offers  that  calm^  yet  fervent  and  sincere 
devotion,  which  knowledge  guides  and  consci-* 
ence  approves,  will  experience  its  happy  fruits* 

in 
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in  enhancing  all  his  inoooent  delights^  and  al^ 
tomlwg  all  his  unavoidable  evils.  He  neei 
net  envy  the  flights  of  those  who  hold,  or  wh^ 
profess  to  hold,  a  more  sensible  cMaanuiioo 
with  God  and  with  his  Son ;  nor  will  be  de* 
sira  to  imitate  that  sensual  langaage>  and  pe« 
tuJant  familiarity,  which  the  fimalic  employs, 
in  what  he  calls  his  dealings  with  Us  Maker* 
There  can  he  no  excuse  for  this,  but  die 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that  woiw 
slap  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  our  L.ord 
prescribes  and  exemplifies. 

Unhappily  this  kind  of  devotion,  if  indeed  it 
deserves  the  name,  is  too  congenial  to  unculti** 
vated  minds ;  and  hence  it  becomes  a  ready  'm^ 
•trument,  in  the  h^nd  of  hypocrisy,  for  gainiag 
^at  ascendant  over  such  minds,  which  is  so 
often  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  af 
9elfi8bnes&  Let  it  be  tried  by  the  devotional 
fwrms  of  the  New  Testament — ^let  us  measure 
it  by  the  calm  and  dignified  addresses  of  ear 
Lord  and  hiis  apostles^  and  we  shall  soon 
If  whether  it  is  most  akin  to  the  Sfuiiit  of 
or  to  the  spirit  of  dduiift^n.  Tbosa 
who  indulge  in  this  kiad  of  fhrniliar  isitsr*^ 

course 


course  with  the  Deity,  are  generelly  the  first 
to  daim  a  divine  call  to  the  i;i;ork  of  the  mv^ 
nistry.  God  has  set  them  apart  as  his  cbosea 
instriimeDts ;  to  them  he  opens  a  fireer  access 
to  his  throne ;  on  them  he  bestows  a  fuUev 
supply  of  his  grace.  What  presumption! 
Yet  by  these  arts  of  holy  imposition,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  fanciful  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  they  may  convert  with  God,  as  they  do 
with  one  another;  and  that  they  may  enter  hea* 
Ten  by  the  magicof  a  few  phrases,  to  which  they 
attach  no  definite  meaning.  How  little 
are  such  men  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  that  spirit  of  wisdom,  warm  and  eie% 
vated,  yet  calm  and  collected,  which  he  ex* 
hihited  in  his  aspirations  to  Heaven  I  And 
how  much  does  it  become  us,  as  his  disciples, 
to  discoarage  every  approach  to  that  wild' 
and  incoherent  devotioo^-^those  outregeoies^ 
and  unfounded  claims,  which  I  haire  beenen^: 
deavouring  to  expose! 

lam  &r  from  belie^'ing,  or  from  wishing 
you  to  believe,  that  every  one,  who  holds  abr 
9^4  and  fanatioal  opinions,  is  a  dining 
by^iocrite.     On  the  contrary,  a  large  profurr 

lion 
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tion  of  thccD  are  the  honest  dupes  of  their 
owD  or  of  other  mens  fancies.  Endeavour  td 
enlighten  them,  as  you  have  an  opportunitj^ 
and  show  them,  that  you  have  more  charity 
for  them,  than  they  have  for  you.  But  where 
you  behold  the  artful  and  the  unprincipled, 
deluding  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  that 
they  may  make  a  gain  of  godliness,  fail  not 
to  expose  them  to  m^ted  detestation. 

As  to  what  regards  our  own  practice,  let  us 
be  equally  careful  to  avoid  loud  pretensions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  never  to  shrink  from 
the  open,  but  modest  avowal,  of  what  we 
deem  important  truth  on  the  other.  Let 
us  examine  our  opinions  by  the  standard  of 
the  Gospel,  and  try  their  practical  efficacy^ 
by  their  habitual  influence  upon  our  temper 
and  conduct.  Let  us  never  rest  in  emotions^ 
however  strong,  however  pious,  till  they  are 
cherished  into  good  habits.  But  let  us  also 
beware,  lest  in  avoiding  the  extreme  of  fima*- 
ticism,  we  run  into  that  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference.. The  great  danger  of  sober  and 
thinking  men  lies  on  this  side.  In  referrix^ 
continually  to  the  understanding,  they  are 

^pt 
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apt  to  forget  that  they  have  a  heart ;  and 
whilst  they  banish  mystery  and  absurdity 
from  their  preed,  they  are  too  apt  to  banish 
feeling  from  their  devotion.  Be  it  our  pare, 
whilst  we  enlighten  our  minds  by  the  diligent 
perusal  of  the  si^cred  volume,  to  imbibe,  at 
the  same  time,  those  sentiments  of  an  afiec* 
tiooate,  yet  reverential  piety,  which  will  ex- 
alt our  virtue,  render  our  religious  character, 
consistent,  and  prepare  us  for  brighter  views 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  a  fuller  enjoy-r 
ment  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Let  our 
worship  be  that  of  the  heart,  uqder  the  guid* 
ance  of  a  sober  judgment:  and  whilst  we 
thus  worship,  let  us  ever  remember,  that  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  and  tha^ 
a  true  faith  is  that  which  worketh  by  love 
aiid  is  perfected  by  good  works. 
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THE  GOSPEL  E£VEAL£D  TO  BABE8. 

Luke  X.  21.  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in 
spirit  J  and  said^  "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  SO9  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight/' 

To  despise  the  ignorant  and  oppress  the  weak, 
has  ever  been  the  plan  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Little  minds  are  always  jealous.  They  con** 
sider  what  is  gained  by  another  as  lost  to 
themselves ;  and  they  dread  most  of  all  th« 
extension  of  knowledge  to  the  great  body  of 
th9  people,  because  knowledge  not  only  cohp 
ptitutes  a  superiority  in  itself,  but  is  the  great 
insti'ument  by  which  every  other  distinction 
must  b?  obtained  and  secured,    Hetice  it  was 

2  F  3  the 
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the  aim  of  those  orders  in  society,  ^ho  had 
raised  themselves  to  the  dignities  and  privi- 
leges  of  the  state,  to  retain  their  monopoly 
by  encouraging  superstition,  and  by  perpe- 
tuating  that   ignorance,   which  is  its    only 
sure  support     It  was  our  Lord's  aim,  on  the 
contrary,  to  destroy  superstition  with  all  its 
slavery  and  debasement.     The  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  effected,  was  by  furnish- 
ing the  great  body  of  the  people  with  plain 
and  practical  doctrines  for  the  regulation  of 
their  faith  and  manners;    by  giving  them 
such  general  views  of  God,  and  of  that  moral 
government,  which  he  exercises  over  his  crea- 
ture man,  as  might  inspire  them  with  confi^ 
dence  and  cheerfulness,  and  thus  dispel  those 
groundless  terrors,  upon  which  the  empire  of 
superstition  is  founded. 

Those  who  called  themselves  wise  men 
among  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  would  have 
regarded  it  as  a  profanation  of  wisdom  to 
have  shared  it  with  the  people.  Their  maxim 
was,  to  hate  the  vulgar  and  keep  them  at 
a  distance.  And  it  cannot  be  denied^  that 
among  modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  mo- 
dem 
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dern  politicians,  the  same  maxim  has  been 
too:commonly  adopted,  and  too  generally  car- 
riied  into  practice.  ,How  different  from  the 
maxims .  of  him,  who  gave  it  as  one  distinc« 
tive  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  that  he 
preached  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  who 
offered  to  his  Father  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
text,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight/' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
Scripturelanguage,an  effect isoften  ascribed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  God,  which  arises, 
in  jeality,  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes, 
producing  their  natural  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  conduct.  The  doctrine  of  the  Go« 
spel  was  not  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
by  any  immediate  act  of  Divine  power,  which 
might  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  know 
and .  to  believe  it.  To  suppose  this,  would 
be  at .  once  absurd  and  impious.  It  was 
hidden,  because  it  was  opposite,  both  in  form 
and  in  substance ;  both  in  the  matter,  and  in 

the 
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the  method  of  coimnumcafioii,  to  tfaat  narrw 
fiysteni,  to  that  pride  of  superior  wiadom ;  to 
those  arts  of  a  subtle  aAd  uns&ti^ctoiy  phU 
losophy,  which  they  regarded  as  tbeir  distinc* 
tion  and  glory.  It  struck  at  the  root  of  their 
seltsufficiency,  and  therefore  they  spurned  it 
from  them  with  disdain.  It  required  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  a  Divine  revelation^ 
which,  instead  df  encouraging  the  claims  of 
pride,  und  exalting  one  description  of  inen  at 
the  expanse  of  nnother>  regarded  them  all  as 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  enjoined  hffini- 
lity  as  the  first  of  virtues.  To  t^  Scribes  and 
doctors  of  theiaw  athong  the  Jews;  to  the 
sages,  and  legislators,  and  warriors  Bmong 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  regard^  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  as  instruments  to  be 
employed,  not  as  rational  beings  to  be  an- 
proved  and  made  happy, — to  th^e  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  of  Jesus  cbuld  not  be  pala- 
table. They  shocked  their  rooted  prejudices; 
they  were  calculated  to  check  what  they  afc- 
Gounted  the  most  honourable  ambition ;  and 
instead  of  the  achievements  of  valour,  ahd 
theglory  of  military  triumphs,  their  tendency 

was 


was  to  promote  lliat  meekness  of  spirit  and 
that  loT^iirf' peace,  which  were  deemed,  among 
the  Bomans,  the  marks  of  an  abject  mkid 
and  a  creeping  character. 

Is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  a  religion  thus 
opposed  to  all  the  feelings,  which  they  had 
cherished;  to  all  the  views  of  pride  and 
aggrandisement,  upon  w*hich  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  act,  was  accounted  foolishness,  and 
indignantly  rejected,  as  not  worthy  of  being 
heard  in  its  own  defeqce?  Among  the  worldly 
wise  it  still  shares  a  similar  fate.  As  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  state,  indeed,  they  yield  it  a 
sort  of  outward  respect.  But  as  it  teaches 
the  moderation  of  desire;  the  mortification  of 
pride  and  covelousness;  a  disinterested  regard 
to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man,  as 
an  immortal  being,  independently  of  the 
rank  that  he  may  hold  in  the  world;— in  a 
word,  as  it  teaches  ]Lhe  suppression  of  those 
exorbitant  passions,  and  ambitious  views, 
which  lead  to  war  and  devastation,  its  vota- 
ries, alas !  are  comparatively  few;  and  even  of 
tbat:few>  the  number  df  those  is  yet  smaller, 
who  hold  the  doetrine  in  its  simplicity,  and 

act 
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act  upon  it  with  a  conscientiaiis  firmness.  Itsr 
maxims  are  at  variance  with  those  of  worldlif 
^iriadom ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealedonly  unto  babes. 
By  babes,  our  Lord  evidently  means  those, 
who  wete  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  pursuits 
of  selfishness;  whose  minds  hacl  not  yet 
been  exercised  in  those  philosophical  subtle^ 
ties,  which  engender  the  conceit  of  superior 
wisdom,  and  the  contempt  of  plain  ieuid  prac- 
tical truth;  whose  hearts  were  open  to  those 
impressions  of  piety,  aiid  that  love  of  good*^ 
ness,  which  it  is  the  end  of  truth  to  beget  and 
to  cherish*  In  a  word^  the  babes,  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  addressed,  were  those,  who, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  station,  were 
ready  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it ; 
who  therefore  listened  with  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  GospeU  and  examined  withim-* 
partiality  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were 
founded;  and  who  suffered  no  temporary  in- 
terest, no  desire  of  worldly  aggrandizementt' 
to  deter  or  allure  them  from  following  the 
genuine  dictates  of  their  own  understanding* 
To  such  men  did  our  Lord  address  his  doc- 
trines, 
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trines,  and  it  was  only  among  such,  that  his 
doctrine  was  prized* 

To  the  Scribes  and  doctors  of'  the  law ;  to  the 
sages  of  philosophy  and  the  men  of  the  world, 
it  would  have  been — ^it  was  addressed  in  vain. 
For  it  condemned  the  distinctions  and  glosses 
bnd  traditions,  which  among  the  former  had 
rendered  the  law  of  none  effect;  it  despised 
those  idle  discussions,  that  artificial  eloquence, 
which  were  the  boast  of  Athens  and  Rome ; 
and  it  condemned  and  prohibited,  as  enmity 
against  God,  that  love  of  the  world,  that  vehe- 
ment passion  for  worldly  honours  and  worldly 
wealth,  which  is  the  source  of  moral  corrupt 
tiop,  and  of  human  misery*  On  the  contrary, 
to  men  of  simple  minds  and  upright  hearts^ 
it  offered — not  those  abstract  truths,  which 
exercise  the  ingenuity,  without  affecting  or 
improving  the  hearts  of  men — not  subjects  to 
be  disputed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy ;  but 
truths  to  be  received  and  believed  upon  the 
authority  of  God  ;  and  when  received,  to  be 
converted  to  the  great  purposes  of  moral  vir- 
tue, and  to  the  consolation  of  weak  and  sin- 
ful creaturesi 

When 
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When  the  Go6f»el  speaks  of  (jod,  for  kv- 
staDce»  it  is  not  to  discuss  the  mysterious  a^ 
tare  of  an  existence,  to  the  comprehension 
of  which  our  faculties  are  utterly  inadequate; 
but  to  exhibit  his  perfections  and  his  mond 
government  in  such  a  light,  as  may  cheer  the 
soul  under  the  consciousness  of  frailty,  and 
prove  an  encouragement  to  all  the  feelings 
of  devout  gratitude,  humble  confidence,  and 
holy  joy.  It  is  to  remove  the  terrors  of  super- 
stition, and  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
Most  High,  as  a  father,  hene&ctor,  and  friend. 
It  is  to  open  a  new  way  of  communication  with 
him,  not  through  costly  sacrifices,  offered  by 
men  like  ourselves,  but  through  that  one  me<- 
diator  of  the  New  Covenant,  who  by  bis  own 
death  rendered  allother  mediation  unnecessary. 
In  one  word,  when  the  Gospel  speaks  of  God,  it 
is  to  show  us,  that  the  essence  of  his  nature  is 
love,  and  the  object  of  his.govemment,  thehaf>- 
piness  of  his  rational  creatures;  which  happi- 
ness is  to  be  pursued  and  acquired  by  ourselvest 
in  the  course  of  a  pious  and  good  life,  and  to 
he  perfected  hereafter  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive knowledge,^  and  confirmed  virtue. 

Here 
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Here  is  nothing  abstruse^  unlesi  wben^  it  is 
made  so  by  the  perverse  subtlety  ef  dispQ^b- 
Iroas  polemics;  and  yet  when  M^e  vegard  what  is 
thus  revealed,  as  having  the  undoubted  stamp 
of  a  di\nne  authority,  it  does  more  tQ  satisfy 
the  understanding,  to  puHfy  the  morak,  and 
to  console  the  hearts  of  rational  beings,  than 
all  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  ^Roman  philcv- 
sopiry* 

To  the  ^ise  and  the  prudent  all  this  a|v- 
pears  too  simple ;  it  is  not  calculated  to  ex^ 
cite  the  interest  of  a  speculative  mind.  They 
regarded  it,  therefore,  as  fit  only  for  the 
vulgar  :  its  excellence  was  concealed  from 
them  by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  self* con* 
celt.  But  to  him  who  inquires  wifthout  pridei; 
atad  with  an  honest  desire  to  obtain  as* 
snrance  upon  those  points,  which  are  of  eveiv 
lasting  consequence  to  man,  the. mere  4eela« 
ration,  that  'God  is  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself  by  Jestis  Christ,  not  imputing  unto 
men  their  trespasses,  and  that  he  will  bring 
all  those  who  trust  in  his  promises,  and  obey 
his  virill,  to  the  ;p06session  of  an  eternal  :crown 
of  glory, — this  simple  assurance,  ussting  upon 

the 
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the .  evidence  of  a  divine  commission,  is  of 
more  real  importance  than  all  the  difficulties 
that  ever  have  been  started  and  discussed 
among  the  learned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
vorld.  The  declaration  that,  through  Jesu^ 
Christ,  the  sins  of  the  penitent  will  be  for- 
given, and  immortality  conferred  upon  those 
vfho  shall  seek  it  by  a  patient  continuance  ia 
well-doing,  is,  indeed,  a  very  short  and  very. 
simple  declaration..  Its  practical  efiect  does 
not  depend  upon  the  resolution  of  curious 
questions.  It  is  a  truth  revealed  by  him  who 
showed  that ,  he  had .  power  to  save,  and  con* 
firmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
and  the  babe,  who  receives  it  with  a  lively 
faith,  has  no  need  to  perplex  himself  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled^ 
or  with  any  of  those  subjects,  which  bewilder 
instead  of  edifying.  The  concern  of  an  honest 
mind  is  to  know,  that  it  is  the  promise  of 
God.  When  this  is  ascertained,  all  difficulty 
vanishes;  the  heart  is  established  by  &ith, 
and.  comforted  by  that  hope,. which  is  as  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  supporting  it  amidst  the 
storms  of  life. 

It 
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It  was  in  the  view  of  conferring  this  hope 
upon  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ;  of  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  bondage  of  superstition, 
by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  a  few  plain 
but  important  and  animating  truths,  in  the 
room  of  those  poetical  fictions  and  vain  spe* 
culations  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
amused  and  distracted  ;  it  was  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  his  Gospel,  though  opposed  by  the 
wise  and  prudent,  would  be  embraced  by  men 
of  honest  hearts,  and  would,  in  its  gradual 
progress,  rectify  the  notions  of  mankind  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  and  the  means  of  true  and 
permanent  enjoyment — it  was  in  this  antici- 
pation that  the  beneficent  Saviour  of  the 
world  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  He  clearly  foresaw  that  his  doctrine 
would  have,  for  its  enemies,  the  wise  men  of 
the  world,  whose  views  were  all  carnal  and 
selfish;  that  they  would  oppose  themselves  to 
its  propagation  in  the.first  instance,  and  per- 
vert it,  after  it  was  received,  from  its  true  end 
of  enlarging  the  minds  and  exalting  the  affec- 
tions of  man.  He  foresaw  that,  under  the  name 
of  Christianity,  a  sanction  i^ould   be  found 

for 
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for  the  most  destructive  ambition,  and  (hat 
the  religion  of  peace  would  be  made  a  source 
of  discord  aikd  an  instrument  of  war.  Bi;^ 
he  also  knew,  that  from  this  corruption  it  would 
ultimately  come  forth  as  gold  from  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  that,  once  restored  to  its  genuine 
purity,  it  would  shine,  like  the  sun,  with  the 
greatest  brightness^  from  its  having  passed 
for  a  season  under  the  cloud.  He  foresaw 
that  men  of  upright  minds»  rising  superior  to 
the  temptations  of  pride  and  selfishness,  would 
embrace  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  that 
separated  from  those  views  of  worldly  policy, 
which  had  rendered  it  a  scourge  instead  of  a 
blessing,  it  would  ultimately  make  its  way, 
by  progressive  steps,  to  that  empire  over  the 
affections  of  nature  ;  that  practical  influence 
upon  honest  hearts,  which  constituted  his  own 
original  intention,  and  will  finally  exemplify 
the  power  and  excellence  of  his  religion. 
Tq  behold  rational  souls  delivered  from  errors 
that  blinded  the  understanding  and  rendered 
the  heart  the  seat  of  irregular  desires ;  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  charity  taking  the  place 
of  pride,  and  anger,  and  envy ;  the  habita- 
tions 
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tiona  of  cruelty  converted  into  the  abodes  of 
pesiee  and  civilization : — in  one  word,  to  be- 
hold, as  our  Lord  did,  the  spirit  of  discord^ 
of  sensuahty,  and  of  all  evil,  falling  as  light- 
ning from  heaven,  and  giving  place  to  that 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world ; — to  a 
truly  benevolent  mind  this  must  be  the  most 
delightful  of  all  anticipations.  And  such  wa^ 
the  anticipation  of  our  Lord  when  he  uttered 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  text. 

But  how  has  it  been  fulfilled  ?  Where  are 
those  fruito  of  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  a  holy  spirit,  which  were  to  grow  oirt 
of  his  Gospel,  and  to  become  an  abundant 
harvest  of  virtue  and  of  happiness?  Is  not 
the  world  governed  by  the  same  maxims  of 
pride,  and  avarice,  and  voluptuousness  ?  Does 
not  nation  still  rise  up  against  nation  in  all 
the  fierceness  of  contending  passions  j  and 
are  not  the  multitude  still  employed,  as  the 
instruments  of  ambition,  to  devour  one  an- 
other  without  knowing  the  cause,  or  seeing 
the  consequences  of  their  warfare  and  their 
misery  ?  And  when,  at  length,  the  means  of 
war  are  exhausted;  when  the  contending  par- 
ties, 


^^  f»iad  djBfeaders^  a(€  caoi|)(BUed>  at^lasgftip 
*S^^^f^^  000^ tyi  what. they  woqb^  .4ev^ 
;^id«|iro&i  bttjgnwity :  what  ^xloas  -Uie^wpdd 
^^  froEH  the  deaiUy  qootefit  ?  What  .bu|: 
jfi^t  a£tar  sacrificing  the  peace  of  fdioUi^ 
^pH3d '  sending .  millions  of.  rational  beingi  i(^ 
l^^ni^y^vrith  all  their  sins  upon,  their  head^ 
ithey  sit  down» .  at  the  close  of  (heir  horrid 
^(>r^,  impoverished  in  substancet  and  ^pr 
ipr^sitl^d  with  taxation,  to  coDtemj4|te^aiid  to 
^fe^l  ^the^atal  effects  of  pride,  in  the  wretchefi: 
joess  which  it  occasions  to  th^.  hmp^an.  rwf^X 
'-.  .Now  how  can  we.  reconcile  .all  this  to  that 
pri^valence  of  Christianity  whiob  our  I^fOrd 
himself  appears  to  have.aQ;kicipated?  Tbe^rc^ 
ply  isi  That  whilst  the  doctrine  pf  Cbrift^'i? 
Boqajaally.  .professed,  .by  the.Ti!is^(a|id.gcu^e<^ 
ihej  ,iPonUnne  to.  be  actuated  .by  the  spji^^f 
(b^^Aforld.  They:haji^e  incocpQjrate4  .tb^^fHP 

'?f%9ft^ft^?'*|i»  a!3i(i»ade:.it.»,^ti»i«.e  cftpto 
..    .  ,4  forced 
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forced  into  the  service  (^  worldly  amlntioB, 
and  made  an  engine  of  civil  policy.  That 
babe-like  disposition,  with  whicb  it  should  ba 
received,  does  not  prevail  amoi^  the  balk  of 
its  professors.  They  have  not  studied  itsi^rit 
and  tendency,  as  the  religion  of  charity  and 
peace.  They  have  very  little  concern  dhoak 
avoiding  those  occasions  of  ofience,  which 
bring  so  much  mischief  upon  mankind.  And 
tliere  are  too  often  found,  even  among  its 
roini3terS)  men  who,  instead  of  preaching  peace, 
are  the  advocates  of  contention,  whenever  it 
can  answer  their  secular  views.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  furnished 
with  arguments  against  its  truth ;  and  that  the 
very  men,  who  profit  by  it  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition,  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  believe  it.  They  have  reason  to  laugh : 
for  it  would  be  simplicity  indeed  to  believe, 
that  the  motley  and  incoherent  thing,  which 
such  men  consider  as  Christianity,  could  ever 
have  proceeded  from  the  God  of  order  and  the 
prince  of  peace — a  thing  which  instigates  <me 
nation  to  pray  and  fight  against  another,  both 
of  them  boasting  of  the  name  of  Christian ; 

S  G  a  thing 


p^  tbmg/irltteh  .teadlea  us.  feo^  ctfrM,  instead  of 
1)lei«ifig;  4»rt  if  that  be  too  tm^  f€dr  aa  op9a 
avowal,  to  di^uise  a  curae  in  tke  form  of 
's$f  \ihmBg^  the  better  to  iinpose  upon  our 
09r#  oonteieiiGe.  Thin  is  thedisgimetQf  CinaH 
tilMiity,  bat  not  Chf btianity  ita^l^  and. this 
^.  is 'that  retards  its  inflaenca  in  humtmr 
biiag'tbe  heart,  and  prodcucing  the  fimto-of 
I'jghteousness  and  peace.  It  is  made  a  kiug^ 
doA  of  this  world,  contrary  to  the  eixp§&& 
declaration  and  intention  of  its  auihor*  .It 
is  embraced  in  this  view  by  the  wise  and  the 
Ixrodent :  whilst  those  who  receive  it  as  baboii; 
who  Weit  for  its  siniphcity ;  who  seek  from  it 
Mh  weapon  of  carnal  warfare,  but  find  p  it  (be 
spirit  of  power,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  of  a 
soahd  mind,  are  borne  down  by  the  maairas 
oif  woiidly  wisdom,  and  regarded  as  very  siUy, 
at  least,  if  not  something  worse.  Bu<;  in  the 
tnidst  ef  all  this  contempt  and  discourage* 
hieot,  ike  X^hristiao  is  consoled  by  the  Bssa^ 
hmce^  that  better  views  are  even  now  begin* 
mng^ilo  prevail,  and  that  the  evils  of  this  ill^ 
tesortfd  miifcture  of^reJigious  with  p^i^ioal 
ia0(»ttttioBs,^hioh'are  already,  beginnii^f^o  he 

felt 
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felt  ftiid'  iMdefstoodi  wfll  WetitMity;:  ^f]^  «^ 
Temed^  in  a  mor^  enlightttied^  ^tMe  n^^^oHA^ 
pinion.         '  •  ..     .    .    \  ..i  -..{.v/o^j; 

The  Gospel  will  be  gradually  f^^ealed  M 
babetf  in  its  gemiitie  flimpKcity ;  and  i«l  fil^ 
portion  as  the  number  of  those  increases^  whA 
pwiceivie '  that  it  Onght  to  be  thorou^ly 
nepairated  from  all  secular  connections^  itititt 
progressively  assnme  a  more  dignified  aiiv  cmd 
opeiiate  with  ^eater  power  brer  the  mindi  of 
men*  ''^It  has  already  made  some  progress  in 
this'  direction ;  a  progress  not  so  inconsidtfra* 
bde^asT  migbt  be  supposed  upon  a  soperficMl 
view.  When  we  consider  that  for  many  ceii*- 
turiesit  existed  only  as  a  system  of  the  gross^ 
«st  superstition  and  the  most  oppressive  t^ 
rennythat  ever  disgraced  and  cursed  the 
wCHrld;-  when  we  recollect^  thatitisbut  vety 
recently  that  the  human  mind  has  beenevtfn 
partially  emancipated  inn  few  countries  j  and 
tbat^  ^even  where  it  is  most  free,  ft  is  stSi 
under  the  influence  of  okl  systeins  amd'^okl 
pr ejediceS)  which  time  and  patieiMe  ^toigtfUii 
dfesb^y^-^weimistudixM'thaty'ibrtiibtli^ 
the  meanS)  much  bas^  ftlieady  Iteen  aceOMM 
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pjish^d,  and  that  the  Waj  »  wtdw  afoxto  a 
inore  apcelQiiated  improyemeiit .ia  just.vBavv 
of  1  tile  C^ristiaii  doctrine,  and  to  hs^^ftni 
piueifwektioii  from  every  mUtare  of  haamn  idoM 
xlfj^  \  Then  x>Qly  will  it  be  kno^rti  it  tf&noH 
ti^e  simplioity ;  then  will  it  he  Mly  revesded: 
tO:l)fibe8)  and  as  babes  ^*  they  wU  desintlB 
sincere  oiilk  of  the  wdrd»  that  they  ong^igvow. 
fthereby/' 

.  Tfae.efFectsof  Gospel  troth  are  TisiblaaaeMr^ 
W  the  character  and  happiness  of  godd^aen^ 
Ev^n  where  its  nature  and  temlenoy  vre^i^ 
fiiUy  understood^  nay  where  it  e&istey  in  €xtki 
nection  with  false  views  and  saperstitioifa 
practices^  its  important  truths,  when  eordi^iy 
ctnbraoedy  are  a  powerful  checkuponiricet 
and  a  powerful  encouragement  to  tlie|ifaiv 
tioeof  virtue.  Individuals,  amidst  all  tb^ 
countemdting  causes  that  lessea  the  efieetr 
fi^di;  themadlves  wiser  and  better  for  the  b&^ 
lief ^  €(f  those  few,  but  important  discoveries^' 
whiah;Q(Mi8tttute  the  essence  of  the  Christkn^ 

» 

scifeesaft/  .  Bat ;if^e  simplicity  of  that  tsobeiQO  > 
"mtP'  oomfAetfily  raiitOKd;  if,  instead  of  bebg- 
heldd^'theAi^ae  affii^the  prudent  of  the  wbij^l 

>',:..  as 


as -an  »d  and  asoppott  to  polftied  o^a^^^if 
wtfRuniTersalty  taught  p>  the  peoptey*  lisi'iet 
teast9  in  the  disoouises  of  out  Lo^d,  biid^  %t^ 
wfitings  of  his  apoMles ;  and  if  it  ^ra  ^IW([ 
ncrflfy  taught,  but  impressed  hy  early -^U 
trnTBr  and  obensbed  by  all  the  meafis  ct  a' 
T]grtu0ua.^ttbation ;  it  would  then  be  i^tif 
boov^Dmob  more  efificaeibus  its  plain  and  prai^ 
tical  lessons  are,  than  all  the  refinements  of 
anpcient  or-  modern  philosophy.  Then  indeed 
phaloBOpfay  itself  would  partake  of  that  Dirinef 
spkit^whioh  pervades  the  doctrine  of  Christ; 
Mm  would  study,  as,  to  the  honour  of  our 
owmlatyj  8qiBe:of  our  greatest  and  best  phi- 
loibphera  ha^tre  studied,  the  works  and  ways 
of  the  rMost  High,  with  Christian  views,  and 
fa]r^tl^:advancement  of  Christian  ends.  They 
lectuldiiearry  the  charity  of  the  Gospel  into' 
tbaih.' inquiries,  and  thus  render  tbtmsub^ 
s«fi4^ieiit:to  the  great  purpose  of  exaldog  tfae^^ 
fwiiteifar.and  the  condition  of  thehtimMt 
niMi  Tbeg^iWOttld  teach  those^whopiare^will^' 
iegi  to  ^.beotmie  wise,  .tiiat»trite  wibdonv^eie^n-r': 
8i9t)3.ia.a|)plying.a  fewphunvtrMh^iCo  the' 
f^biliod  q6  moml;  pwotioev  ^y  iMr;itiOii^- 

ence 
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etittfe^iA  dmtlStfg  the  wpA  piiopidfisititt-of>  na^ 
fttp^  qtkd'  cfaemhifig  tibe  mild  and  igeiieitttii 
ffffikfttlms-  of  the  be^rt.  Th^  would  be  m* 
^tftnl^iti  sMson  and  out  of  seawu,  in  pvecidi^ 
ii^Msdiin  Writing  down  that  maligiiant  i^ 
fit  of  telfishness,  yet  so  prevalent  in  Cbtw* 
tbMl' coantries,  which  nev^  hesitated  te- art 
the  world  on  fire,  which  never  ceases  to*  ifeed 
the  conflagrationy  whilst  it  can  gratify  ite  amti 
base  ends,  at  any  expense  of  hiiinaii'fnisefyi. 
This  assuredly  will  be  the  aim  ofphikAopby, 
when  it  is  elevated  and  refined,  l^  the  spim 
itf  the  GospeL  Blessed  be  God,  evasindwiit 
is  daHy  assuming  more  of  this  tone  anoong 
blinking  men*  The  number  of  babes  is* daily 
increasing.  Better  views  are  growing  into 
!feshion ;  and  the  issue  of  those  horroips  wiiieh 
ikiive  afBicted  the  earth  for  the  hAt  Mvttity 
years,  will  beget,  I  trust,  a  fuller  and  iiiofse 
gi^neral  conviction,  that  they,  who  seek  tbitir 
'glory  in  conquest  and  in  blood,  have  finie 
"^ii^aMn  to  plume  themselves  at  last^  even  Qpon 
^1^a^^/(K>rldly  wisdom,  which  alone  they  hate 
'Vakied  ;  whilst  those,  m  ^ery  country,  "wkm 

'heite  be^  th«k  t^nd  infrtfuments^  are  tas^i^ 

the 


tbe  bitter  fruits  in  poverty  aod^deprivation^ 
Lotua  rejoice  with  our  Lord  in  thd  pIH>9pe9llT^ 
vkw  of  those  bettaer  time»»  when  hi$  vdigii^ 
shall  gam  a  more  cbmpletie  triumph  oy^tx  all 
that  YaiB^^glory,  and  all  those  selfish  fibelin|^{ 
wbicH*  are  the  eurse  of  the  imdividuai  who 
harbiDurs  tiiem,  and  which,  when  acting  upon 
national  pride  and  individual  covetousne8S» 
become  the  scourges  of  mankind*  As  Chri$«> 
tians,  we  are  bound  to  seek  our  own  happiness 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others ;  and  to 
pray  for  peace,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  it.  To  rejoice  in  the  desf ruction, 
even  of  an  enemy,  is  no  indication  of  a  Chris- 
tiim  temper*  But  to  open  his  heart,  if  pos^ible^ 
to  the  love  of  peace;  and  to  preach  the  doiw 
trine  of  peace»  even  to  those  who  are  but 
little  inclined  to  hear  it,  is  to  imitate  the  ^Xr 
ample  of  him  who  pronounced  a  blessing  on 
the  peacemaker,  and  revealed  a  doctrine, 
which)  if  it  were  universally  embraced  and 
acted  upon^  would  bestow  peace  and  bappi* 
jiesa  on  all  mankind.  Let  us  embrace  and  aot 
Qpon  it  for  ourselves ;  and  recommend  it. to 
jothers,  by  exhibiting,  its  salutary  effects  on 

our 
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our  own  temper  and  conduct.  Instead  of 
Tanking  among  the  wise  and  prudent,  who 
plume  themselves  on  the  discussions  of  a 
subtle  philo^dfhjFy  orrS^k,«nj^y^€»t  in  the 
gratification  of  a  selfish  ambition  or  a  de- 
ba9iffgravaricey  let  our  delight  be  tp  fherish 
tJ^^t  f  ipgleness  of  heart,  which  sgeks^  ti7i.th 
for  its  own  sake.;  which  loves  the  simplicity 
of  Christ  more  than  all  the  systems  which 
have  been  grafted  upon  it ;  which  desires  to 
s^  the  Gospel  of  peace  triumphing  ^ver  the. 
d^moi^  of  discord,  and  banishing  wi^r  from 
th?  face  of  the  earth. 
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:  -^    i  "' 


James  i.  1^/  Blessed  is  the  man  that  eridti^ 
reth  temptation ;  for^  when  he  is  tried^  he 
shall  receive  the  crozm  of  life^  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him. 
Or,  as  it  might  be  more  accurately  trans- 
lated, Happy  is  the  man  that  endureth 
trial ;  for^  after  being  proved^  he  shall  r^- 

•  ceive  the  crozm  of  life. 

The  truth  which  these  words  present  to  our 
attention,  is  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant that  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  man.  It 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith  and 
practice ;  and  if  this  foundation  should  fisul, 
our  preaching  and  your  hearing  would  be 

♦  ,  vain. 


frain.  It  is  a  tru^  which,  thoug^xtdbaaad  b|r 
^piQTi  and  perverted  by  superstitioo ;,  though 
pig:^je30ly  believed,  and  ill  improved,  bw 
oavier.been  whoUj  forgotten  in  anyiooraer  of 
th?  earth •  But  it  was  reserved  for  onrgrefit 
Xfijichec  to  purify. it  from  oo&ious  xiiktuffes!» 
t^  to  stamp  it  with  that  authority »>  which 
aloQ^  can  render  it  efficient,  either  as  asourco 
of  consolation,  or  as  an  incentive  to  virtue.  By 
the  miracles  which  accompanied  his  ministry  ; 
hiy,  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  fulfilling  bis 
prediction  that,  in  the  power  of  his  Father, 
he  should  triumph  over  death  himself;  by>an 
^videnpp  thus  resting,  not  upon  doublfiil 
reasoning,  but  upon  well  attested  fiiQt,  be 
^tablished  the  indissoluble  connection  be^ 
tweei\  the  vbible  and  invisible  world;  lae^ 
tween  previous  trial  and  future,  reward ;  be- 
tween the  infancy  and  the  manhood  of  the 
laortil  nature.  Without  this  connection,  th^ 
pian  of  Providence  would  appear,  not  meT^ly 
^iOQbve,  but  utterly  inexplicable,  <jtim« 
merings  of  knowledge,  which  serve^  pvlj.,U} 
bowi(4fi!<^  and  p^iple^;  incessant  labour  .with* 
<^<APy.  adequate, iresuUii  success  .without 

merit. 


Vi^rifV  mKi 'Sflffaritig  witboat  compenBiiiioti*;  a 
ti|^bfvaixie)ipectattoAS9  afyd  a  death  bf  teriittl 
Mid  irremediable  disappointment^-^sui^  v/dtM 
be  the  bij^ory  of  man,  if  bis  prospects^knet^ 
bbd&ded  by  this  vailey  of  tears,     h  id  the 
connectiDn  asserted  in  the  text  bett^eeii  prc^ 
itent  trial  and  future  retribution,  tvbich  uionni 
can  reconcile  these  glaring  inconsistencies; 
Break  it,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  darkness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape* 
Restore  it,  and  all  is  light  and  glory  around 
you.     It  is  to  the  moral,  what  the  sun  is  to 
the  natural  world;— the  centre  of  gravitation 
around  which  erery  appeai'ance   ranges  in 
harmonious  order,  and  by  which  a  benignant 
influence  is  shed  through  the  whole  circle  of 
intellectual  life.    It  illustrates  all  that  is  bead* 
tiful ;  accounts  ibr  all  that  must  otherwise  be 
deemed  eccentric  and  hurtful ;  and  enhibits) 
II  grand  whble,  moving  on,  with  a  majestio 
regularity,  to  its  final  consummation^  in  the 
destruction  of  wickedness,  and  the  everh^ 
ing  happiness  of  the  wise  and  good.         ! 
"  To  give  the  belief  of  this  CQnneetibn  a  pei^ 
maMtft  hold  tf(  the  heart,  and  a'  eorrdap^nd^ 

ing 


4^  S^J^MOJf  -SjU. 

^liU^ffn^aivQ  of  th^  Cl^risliaA  xli^pe^sq^i^ ; 

^4c^f  tJnefp  is  a  tlwmi?,  which  riewed^  .eyfut. 

tff,^  affkiefitoi  $pecu|«tkin,  .is^culated  |o 

igfp^f^tb^tipo  aod  to  cref^:e  a,  .deep  apd .  per- 

]))^nentr  ixitere^t  in  every  re^ect^ijig.miiidy  it 

]^JjbM3.conqecti9n,  vi'Uh  its  varioiit  ^ji^anvg^. 

aod  its  practical  results*    ,  I  ri; 

I :  Tp  the  joung,  the  3erious  coasidof^fiiQa^Qf it^ 

19.  peculiarly  necessary  and  important.  Wxfuld 

yoUj  in  the  season  of  strong  hnpressipDs^^d  - 

little  experience»pre^rve  yourselves  frpniU^. 

iU^sions  of  lancy,  with  all  tl^e  diaappoiDtmep^; 

to  which  they  lead  ?    Would  you  avcdd  J;lte, 

escvssQs  of  the  passions^  with. all  the , nsvUeiy. . 

which,. they  engender?    Would  you  escajpe. 

that  life  of  silly  dissipation  on  the  one.  h99da»  r 

or  5:rf> debasing  avarice  on  the. other,  whi^ 

produces,. in  its  progress,  no  rational  delig^  . 

au^  terminates  at  last  in  an  .old  age  w^^fh 

cod^iiiands.. neither  love  nor  respect;  in,f^ 

di9^|J^< without  God  and  without  hope?    1$  it  > 

your  dj^re,  ivy,  young  friend^,  to  be.prQS«r^ed«'. 

frsntk  sucj^  a^it^^egrad^tion  of  y^o  gx  ratio/Ta)^  ^nsn  t 

spirit  ? 


'i'-^  i] 


spititP'^^t  ¥ii6M^  it  h;  it  cannot  befotherwfeg; 
tiH*theJtidgment  is  pefrfer^ 
deprived.  'Then  be  asiured,   that  the ' bfep)^ 
efFectual  tray,  in  \<rhich  you  can  Betnit6  foiif 
safety,  your  rtspectabilityi  your  happifte^'if? 
fife  and  death,  is  by  the  habitual  appKccHiotF 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  text ;  by  the  practical^ 
and  permanent  conviction,  that  you  can  fo¥ 
blessed  only,  in  proportion  as  you  endure  ^11 
the  trial  of  this  state,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  glory  of  a  hetter.     The  trial  itself,  yott 
cannot  evade.     It  is  the  course  appointed  by 
Providence,  in  which  you  must  run:  but  upon* 
yotnr  own  choice^  your  own  firmness,  yout 
own  perseverance,  under  the  guidance  of  Di- ' 
vine  truth,  it  must  depend,  whether,  at  the.' 
termination,  you  shall  have   the  crown  of* 
gloi^,   or  sink  into  shame  aini  everlasting;' 
contempt  '      ^  i 

*  It  is  natural  enough  for  those,'  who  haV6^' 
been  recently  emancipated  from  the  cdnflri*^'^ 
ment  of  that  education,  which  is  to  qu^lfjf^^^ 
thenx  for  the  business  of  life,  to  be  elated '%yX 
the  feeling  of  a  fencied  ihdeptenddnceV  .Nft'^ 
longer  tmdei''  the  authority  x>f  ^hiasten'  th^y  ' 
•    I-  fondly 


^cUjr  fmagltie  that,  hencftfortti j '  thdy  iaky 
U&bw  the  devites  and  desires  of  their  own 
bfeftiptsy  -  In^ihis,  however^  they  mtiU  soon  be 
undeceiTod^  The  necessity  of  circoiDstances 
frill  soon  teach  them,  that  the  {^nrscuts  of  iliat 
frorld  from  which  they  expect  so  miichplea* 
ture,  are  riot  perpetual  pafilime ;  and  that  if 
they  wpuld  ^ucC9ed  in  them^they  must  labour 
as  hard,  as^ever  they  did  under  tlie^irkeome 
discipline  of  scholastic  rule.  i     ^ 

But  what  is  infinitely  more  important  fbr 
the  young  to  remember  is,  that,  after  having 
obtained  a  greater  abundance  of  WorUHy 
meansy  than  in  their  most  sanguine  imagina^ 
tion  they  can  at  tlus  moment  anticipate,^-' 
joyment,  will  be  hopeless^  uidess  they  apply >in 
their  progress,  that  moral  culture,  atid^ibrm' 
betimes  those  moral  habits,  frotn  t^Mch  alone 
rational  and  permanent  enjoyment  must  be 
derived*  Now  to  form  these  habits  with  cer- 
tainty and  effect,  you  must  constantly  be^r 
i)i^  mindi  that,  a^  the  education  ytthid^  y&sr 
have  just  finished^  is  merely  preparatoi^;  ^attd 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  jnbmen^y  ^ 
i^tebce,  so  that,  iipon  which  you  are  now 

entering. 


^WtwiQgf :  .niuat  in  its  cdn9equeBoe«»  \fe  cfyeffi 
jji^ting^  litis  that  culture  of  tbe  mind  mid 
h0arti  which  for ; its  progress  and  applicaliMu 
for  its  paifectioa  and  recompensiB)  l0Qkfl>Aa 
Qod  and  eternity*  This  most  be  your  dvin 
S(Mk;i  and,  every  man  in  the  performaiice  of 
st,iinust  boar  bis  own  burthen •  Hitherto  yoit 
baya. been  more  of  passive  instrumenls,  thaii 
qf  irolontary  and  designing  agents.  -  You  are 
now  commencing  that  self«educatioQ,  in  which 
tbi;  l^bouri^  and  restraints  must  be  of  your 

o.^n  imposing.  Hete  you  have  no  master  to 
sblMf^. the, blame  ^^  ^b^^  ignorance,  which  is 
the  €$fiect  of  obstinacy  or  of  idleness.  Yoi^ 
^W.  therefore  contracting  an  awful  responsi-* 
bUity^  Th?  less  you  are  accountable  to  man, 
tl;^.>i9;r€f  yoMb  axe  accountable  to  God;  and 
whfitb^r  you  .a.Qknowledge  this  or  not,  such  ia 
th^  '.  cQ^titution  of  providence  end  of  your 
own  ,Knind|  that  you  will  be  ccMnpelled  to 
if^l,  it«  .,*Mf  you  are  perverse,  your  own 
l^f»p)cslidings  will  correct  you/'  if  you  ac^ 
^Iff^'ymt  to  the  voice  pf  wisdojtpi^  yoa  wiU^ 
Jb^^YQ;  ^ .  yfiiw.  pjre^ipnt  seiisations  a  foretaste 
<3if.>l0Wf  f^tu|'e:  bjiss.  Here  tfeen  is  your 
:v..,n  ^.1  alternative; 


^^^'^kf ^{fe^nlty ^  and '  ybtiW  ^M '  it"  2fii^ 

which  ii  to  comb,  to  eonsiddnit  'Wlth'^Hlie 
'ieeJitetlhteTegV^  ,  f..;.    - 

'^    WHfeii  tlllk  Interest  is  etcited/  ybtlrhilit 
^fnqmyVVill  be/into  the  nature  of  ihat^^^ 
^b  which  you  are  thus  subjected;  aiitt^Vltt 
'  teanner  in  which  yon  must  endurd  It,  ib^hB 
to  secure  the  crown  of  life.    On  a  scflyfM^io 
extensive,  we  can  only  offer  hintoiOtilyiWetch 
an  imperfect  outline,  to  be  filled  up  by  yonr 
bwh  reflections.  Speaking  generally,  th^  scette 
of  your  probation  is  the  world  updil  m^Mi 
you  are  entering ;  where  your  passions  will  be 
excited  by  innumerable  solicitations ;  wTiere 
impiety  will  tempt  you  to  deny  youf  Obd; 
Ambition  to  rebel  against  his  authbfily,  alild 
avarice  to  sell  him  for  the  dust  of  the 'eaftl^ ; 
where  the  strength  of  faitlh  ahd  ti'rta^  iirilrfeie 
put  to  the  test  by  an  altematibfi  6(  success 
iand  disappointment,  of  pleasure  arid  pain ;  by 
craving  desires,  deducing  exatoples,  add' fiat- 
tering  expeetlations.     Thus  exposed  to  valied 
and  ihcei^saritf  tria1,^one  failure  in  your  steads- 
fastness 


j^yjwu:  future  proapecla.  .  Swrel^ljh?  t)^«^t 

And  for  what  end  b  ihU  tejit ,  pippQJjVli^  f 

jy^Qt^b^u^  It.is  tHp  will  of.  Gofl  pa.  dfifi  u» 

'  rWy  WJojrpiei^t, ;  that  is  cons^^/;  viti>  ,^ 

, jfQgl^f e  >  in^rove^aenl^    «pd  ^lv0t^, 

,|^p.;  but  .that  by.onr  own  wlunt^iy.ji^lidjF. 

.'tipQ^rWi?  m^  be  rendered  the  arcbitecflp  pf 

.  4q«r  own  happioesi^ ;  that,  oonsiateotly  wjit])»  ())9 

.fjreedoapn  of  our  moral  natiune,  and  through  tbt 

.((j^lberi^tQ  exer(;i89  of  oar  iqteU^tiudj^Yf^ 

lilH^^r  thiagiuvkmce  and  £c^r  the  great  pvr^ascA 

x^  .^^gioBf ,  we  may  first  acquire,  and  l^f^ 

^r^a9%  nurture  into  confirmed  streogthy.;! 

halvt. .  of  rejecting  the  evil  and  chooaiifg  ^ 

.  gj^od;  tbs^t.  our  obediepoe  to  those  iawB,  whv:h 

t^  Alnpigbty  has  prescribed  lor  our  9a|?^ 

^dljasi^nesii,  may  thus  bepomf  profnp^tfimi 

pbeerful^  and  that  the  predomioaat  h^at  jt/T 

^l^«  «»}i|  maj  be  piety  to  Qod  iUidg9Q4  fl^^lL^ 

^{n»n : — Such  i»  the  end  of  Pivine  «;i949fli  in 

tin  con^tiitutipii  of  a  frobttti^iOMy  .0til|b|^     . , 

,,  JUet  m  attend  a  little  mpiie  f^itjiml^rllt.  ^ 

2  II  the 


4^  S»»|f<M«~'JfJIX. 

%  fj^^ftpfcpf  this.  probWiioiifc  ap.tiifcey  m&ykio 
•c^^s^Mi^l' «  few  ^istvtKt  hpftds  zr^Anfi^ .   ,. 

\     ■ 

I 

t 

(iW*  ?Willl  reflect- to .feith  in  Gc^d.^n  this. 
I  ^kd^fthfl  belief  of  all  that  i^\  or  maj  be 
kfowQ)  relative  to  \m  pevfeotii^ps^nd^go^ero^  ^ 
m^Riti  either  by  the  exercise  of  yovr  qwd  fy^, . 
cultii^,  or  by  those  oraoles  of  Pivifie  im^r 
T?hifdi  bear  the  stamp  of  his  aathc^ri^y*     J  iA-, 
elude  more  especially  the  whole  doqtrio0  of 
Christy  relative  to  the  paternal  kindness  aiui 
meixuful  designs  of  his  heavenly  Father,  for. 
the  reformation,  improvement,  and  salvatiQn  . 
of  his  sinful  creatures.   That  you  l|ave  adoptr* 
ed  this  &ith,  and  that  you  are  conscious  q£/ 
the   allegiance,    gratitude,   and    submisjsioit 
ivhioh  it  implies,  I  cannot  entertain  a. doubt. 
I  hold  it,  indeed,   to  be  utterly  impossible, 
that  even  a  young  mihd^ 'moderately  cohir 
vated,  should  reflect  upon  its  own  capacitiei^ 
aqd  opvjcations,  without  feeling  a  deep  convict. 
tio|i^  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Father  of,); 
lig^^  .^nd  the  giver  of  every  perfect  g|fl^- 
The ,  uuavoi^^le  ibference  is,   that,;  ^  bg  f 
hat^l).  made.us^  not  we  piu'sdve:?^  h^  l^asa 

*    /  claim. 


I 


kind  ^nd  ^gfe^  to  the'  un)iRR«6d^fif^M^^> 
that  rational  nature,  which  is  the  production 
of'hts  own' power, -and  the  gift;  dfi%(s'^n 
goodneM.  This  ekim  is'edforeed^  "h€^"tiafy  ^ 
by -the  b6U\af,  thafc  we  are  the  creaturiis- i^^* 
God,  bat  by  the  conscioosn^Sj  th4t'««u*^xitft^" 
eab^^nd  ourbappineds^reat  his  disposal ^  by' ^ 
ev^ipyconfliUeratifM^indeedjwhieh  6ur  citx^^^' 
stances,  becessities  and  enjoyments  suggest.  * 
'Atid-ai  it  forms  the  firist  and  most  impend 
oiis  of  our  obligations,  it  is  the  first  and  most  ^ 
coiistant  theme  of  the  sacred  volume.'  "  Th*  ^ 
feak^'.of 'the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom^ 
My  son,  give  me  thine  heart."  And  is  there  ' 
a  heirrt,  especially  in  a  young  breast5  which  -' 
can  withstand'  this  claim;  which  can  wilh^*' 
hold  this  homage;  ^hich  can  cease  to  re^  ^ 
gard  the  power  of  God  with  reverence^  or  his  * 
goodness  with  love,  or  his  benefits  with  thank^'- ' 
fulness^, '  or  his  wiil^  as  the  perfectiofi  of  wiif-  '- 
dom,  or  his  laWj  as  the  guide  to  virtue  hetfe*"' 
and^ happiness' hereafter.^ — Is  there  a  ^bd  arid  ' 
susceptible  heart,  which,  undei^  such  impTes-  * 
sionsi  can  cease' to  rite  in  deVbut  aspitatlonk,  ' 

2  II  2  and 


«nd  hxAj  {mvposcBy  to  4kxtt.  Bsdnr  of  cor  spi^ 
fiUi  in  vcin^m  \ee  Vnr^  Mid  :m0feiiU]tl  iMire  nor 
Ifitobig  ?  "Sudi  tfeclii^r  BVf  joung^  f riradi,  sare 
«6ngMial  to  your  niifure ;  and  yoor  pfMent 
«odickmsn£»  ^bids  you  ta  ^suppoM^  that 
^er^jT^n  be  exttngiiisfaed.  Biitretnei»- 
hwi^iBy  aw  yet  but  ftelit^,  itidi  litde  jop- 
port  fiDm  rsfiectioteor  reKgionsindtere;  tbIq- 
able  rndeed,  aa  die  proper  aoate^ndseo  be  im- 
prlived  by  exercise,  and  vorked.ioto'  tber  tex- 
liire  of  tbe  mind ;  but  iaseoow^  tBl  i  tbey  be 
formed  kito  a  settled  habit  of  dep^mhace 
upen  Giod,  and  aubmission  to  ^bkr  ^ijleiHt-* 
ments.  Thus  tx>  Amn  tbem,  is^  tbe  fyst  gaaat 
trial  to  mdiich  religioa  calls  you ;  the:  most 
ihiportalit  point  in  that  edacation,  whieh  you 
are  nbw  to  commence  for  yoor  own  improve- 
ment and  saliratioa*  Here  yoo  myst  place 
yoor  Imindatioii ;  and  it  ia  of  incaicufad^le 

'  'moment,  that  tbe  first  stone  in  the  edifice  of 
ydtr' character  daonld  be  deqily  laid  and  mell 

"^ifitted ;  for  upon  that  both  the  beauty  and  the 

.  Mtely  of  the  ^hole  8iq>eratnicciire  m^iatto- 

<  ^enl^tiy  depend. 

^  ' 'You  will  aeon  encomiter  temptations,. both 

in 


in  yoorselvM  fiMud  iiribe  worldi  lo  beeomainr 
difiercftt  it  leas^  iaj^nnr  leligious  profeiai^i^ 
if  not  opebly  to  reiiaance  your  religioi^a^qiif^ 
YiciMosi     Your  fetlingft  of  piatji;  w^r  <b9 
laagbed  to  mora  by  tha  t  -fiuihionable  worjdy  i^ 
whicb-'Siibtr  ahd  ratbmd  piety  hat  few.  ad^ 
hei>eol& '  Yon  m-iII  baire  to  ningle  occadiOQ* 
aHy^witb  niM,  irbo  pay  little  respect  to  pria- 
ciplfis.^f  aoy  kind^  least  of  all  to  principfes 
of  religion ;    men^  who  foUow  impMniaoSy 
arithoat  r^arding  consequences ;  irho  are  oc- 
cofMil  fsiely  in  contending  Mrilb  one  another 
in  the  traffafe  ^  selfishness,  vithont  «&y  of 
that  elevation  of  spirit,  or  consistency  of  cba-' 
raotery  Mrhich   religion  commuoicates.    Y;et 
M(prfi09  you  may  probably  meet  those,  nipith 
'Whesa;  religion  itself  is  a  subject  of  deri^t^^ni 
cftdd  a^bo  will  labour  to  seduce  you  by  their 
;  {arretdsed  maxim,    ^^Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
tirmorsow  we  die/'     £ven  where  you  are 
sK>t  thus  exposed,  a  constant  a(tt<nt}on ;  to 
ydiir  necessary  occupations,  when  not  e$re« 
fMf'  couttteraoted,  has  a  powerful  teadleacy 
to  induce  forgetfulness  of  God,  acal  of.  ihat 
/  habitual 


IklKttiaMiomageBnd  gradtode,  inrhiob  y^mr 
hMitin  fo  faim  demands.  And  anlete  you 
are  at  pahis'  to  strengtheti  your  piety,  by  le- 
fiecdfi^  upon  the  consequenoes  of  Uvuig  Witb^ 
but  God  add  without,  hope^  this  tendmcy 
Mffll  asstkredly  iocreaae,  and  'finidly  trivvspb  ia 
yda»  as  it  does  every  day  in  otberfey  x>TeF  ^ati 
the  rerertoce,  gratitude,  and  suhmisaionj  tfaait 
you  now  feel  towards  him  who  made^  and 
faim  who  redeemed  you.  i 

Surely  then  it  behoves  you,  inetilerifiig'apoii 
a  trial,  thus  involving  eternal  consequences, 
to  consider  well,  what  you  must  lose  ^  io^ 
making  shipwreck  of  your  faith  in  Qod,  dnd 
by  excluding  from  your  hearts. those  d&vout 
feelings,  which  are  dictated  by  natiire,  api- 
prov%d  by  reason,  and  conducive  Uy  faa}]^ 
ness.  You  will  lose  all  the  support,  which 
virtue  derives  from  religious  prindplet;  you 
will  lose  all  the  consolations,  which  (bests 
principles  minister  to  the  soul  amidst  the 
Unavoidable  ills  of  mortality ;  you  vnil  lose 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  being  seen, 
amidst  the  struggles  of  the  world,  fay^  that 


iiL^olioiiir  of  perplexity  v^  wr<W»  \fY\^^ 
«r,/i8rhicll  ift  avw  opien»to,tlwir,^^pj  ,,  ,j.  ^^^ 
'  Are  you  pwpftrojj.  to  ipcftr  t^i^.  IjW^vJff 
fewgQ  this  advantqgei  for  th^.saka^jof^,^ 
mlly  appbu^e  frcmo  tl)e^id4yf,or;Q£^jf,tfl^- 
porasy*  indulgeoce,  which  vice  c»^  offer  ?  ^r^ 
yoii  prepor^  U>  forego,  yjat^naor^^.th^t  ^Ag^ 
Motion  of  (ha.  works  and^wajsof.Go^;,  t^aj^ 
habit  of  seeing  him  in  all  4pdx)ver  all^^whi^li^ 
wfa^BV  At  iOi>09titutes«  089  of  the  highest,  plea- 
,«Qoe0  of  a  we.ll-r^ulate4  qiind  in  .this  wqdd, 
laust  coptribate  chiefly  to  bring  the  ^soi^l  iatp 
aifit  atate  for.jthe  oopupations  fipd  Qnjoynicint^ 
a£  .the  nejct?    Your  trial  m  this  respect  i^ 

cfrnimojQiQjdig*  At  first  ypu  may  fiiwl  itjs^vere,; 
hfif  xesolulipn.wjill  soop  make  it  easy,  .^^tej 
iipoD  it  wit^.the  love  of  Qod  in  yf>pr  h^^ri, 
.and  in^the  coqrsfs.of  it,  ^et  him,  continus^Uy 
beftnre  your  eyes. .  Siipplica^  tli^  gvid^ifCP 
of  his  ;ppirit;  imitate. the  piety  pf  your. Pi* 
vine  model, '  whose  n^at  and  drioM.  it.  was, to 
,do.his  will.  Thus  like  him  you, shall, fioi^li 
yoar  work  with  joy,  apd  y our, pie ty^ will  phger 
you  amidst  all  that  is  most  pppres^ive  in  th^ 

evils 


4^  9%»»<^^  iJU'lMh 

l$it^;eiil  ip  <il(e  way  #f  godUneaSi  will  hring  jmi 
^H^r^  bi«  Patbe/a  thraoci,  there  fo.T«ectMi 
^  ^wcird  of  your  fidelity  ia  die  evfthstm^ 
pl^wites  of  a  higher  devotioB^ 


The  seoond  aouica  ef  probatioiMiry  di«n*. 
llUoet  to  wbidi  I  sfaaU  adrert,  Ues  in  the  pmM 
9i<ms  ted  afl^tioas  of  your  owe  fhtttm;, 
coaaacted  with  those  external  drcamoitaikcfiAy 
which  are  calculated  to  disorder  aod  iaflaauK 
iheai.  And  here  the  Talae  of  the  religiMEr 
principle  becomes  still  mote  striking;  hcK 
oMiee  it  is  the  most  effectual  check  thaticaar 
be  placed  upon  the  devanda  of  irrsgular  (ircK 
peosi4ies  of  every  kind»  and  the  surest  aieanli^ 
af  fiiciUtating  that  sel^centroal  and  t'hab  mo^' 
deration  of  desire^  upon  which  alone  our^r- 
t^  and  our  peace  must  be  grounded^  ''  Witfat 
all  ithe  aids  which  Mligioncan  famish^  yoar 
tri^l^  in  Uiis  way,  will  be  difficult  and  severe^/ 
You  have  to  contend  with  a  host  of  tempted ! 
ti^nfl.  (  The  ccaving^  of  appelate^  theseduiH? 
tiooa  of  pride  aibd  vaiptji,  with  all  thrtraitt 

of 


ahdffet^e  jos«ling8  atid  pu^suitb  of  thiM^^^bVf^ 

beftrt^Bfld  thus  deptite  ev^A^Hs^^idhi^oraa^ 
Itfrmd  pow^r;  ^hieh  ftloh«  ctiti  jgi^lrtth  «(t; 
feetual  «way  ovw  the  paBsions,  'bhd-p!«elf»eritf 
the  «iced8e$  to  which  they  conduct.  Th^ 
eftgef  porsisH  of  some  present  ofc^t,  'rfiuts 
tfae^ey^  of  caUMon  ^(^  respect  t&  ttf&M 
hHaaisdn,  'Ht  ivhich  it'muM  be  obtained.  To^ 
tte^iahdihocKi'of  yoa^g  tainds  these  haijla)^ 
appear  trivial.  ^  One  devialk>n  can  do  little 
miwhi^f;  t^tib  itt^n\g^nbt  can  Ibrm-no  hdbit 
of»<iorruption.''  Alas!  they  forget,  that  wh^rti 
tkf^  b^ginnping'  ii(  once  made,  and  the  integrity* 
of  the^  mind  once  broken,  the  great  secumty^ 
af^1Qrtll&iy'gofle.  l%ey  have  entered  Upott) 
that  deoKvtty:  which  leads  down  to  death.  *  '^ 
-  •  Look' at  thoise,  in  the  biisy  w6rld,  wbo^ 
have  bronght  themselves  to'  disgrace,  art! ^ 
tbenv  fariftilfes'  to  rain.  Yc^  shuddet  at  ^li^ 
Y«iny  ideaof  sijch  a  resuk.  At  yoirr  ag^i 
ttof  too  would  have  shudderedi  'not  oiily  at 
the  tbougfet  of  4beiff  ^itsent  sitnation  \  but  bf 
the  traikM(la<»Hs*<  whleh^  gi^^rd^afly  'brought^ 
i''  them 


thfim  to  it.  They  itbm  jus  .much  eppi^nced, 
48  yon  ajQ^  ODw^  that  no  temptRtiwiofipleMi^ 
8ar?'Oc  of  gaso,  could  draw  them  junde  ffQiafk 
1^  pMhof  bonmir.  .  But  theybad  iioL,«t« 
traded  to  the  natuire  of  pasaiooy  nof  tp  ;the 
state  of  tbe  world  ;  nm  h»d  they  beeo  at  w^ 
ficient  paiD5»  to  fortify  their  virtuous  re^^li^es 
by  r^ectidn  and  r^gioos  motiMS*.  A$Abfiy 
proceededt  they  suffered  that-  vanity  of  the 
heart,  which  delights  in  splen^.  Hvipg,  to 
breoic  in  upon  their  frugal  habits;  or  Uiey 
gave  way  to  that  ambition,  which,  desfwing 
the  dull  road  of  industry,  would  rush  at  once 
into,  a  princely  fortune ;  or  they  were  chartti>» 
ed  from  the  path  of  wisdom,  by  those  pleasures 
ttlid  amusements,  which  overset  the  sobriety 
of  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  serious  poi suits* 
Thus.,  in  making  haste  to  be  rich  and  l^pfiy) 
they  hate  not  only  ceased  to  be  innocent,  but 
lost  the  support  of  religious  principle,  and 
brought  upon  themselves  and  their  ciuit 
Aections  indelible  dishonour  and  kmtrievabie 
misery.  ..  j./,tt  • 

I  Let  the  young  look  with  trembbiigi oat  this 
part  of  their  probationary  disapli)M»     L^ 

the 


the  efiects  of  immoderate  desire  and  orasr^ 
b^ted  pursuit  in  others,  serre^as  beacom  to 
ifarn  them-  of  danger.  Let  rodb  exMRplBa 
strongly  inculcate  the  necessityi  of*  wMchHi|^ 
and  resisting  --  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  <fcf  eofi^ 
rectihg  your 'propensities  befbre  they  beconie 
stfbng  by  indulgence,  and  refuse  .tabeiCDt4 
V^ted;  Yoar  state  of  probation  does  not  le^ 
ijuire  you  to  extirpate  yoar  passions.  Tbej 
a^e  tlie  impelling  powers  of  your  moral  com 
.ititntion,  without  which  you  would  be  incat 
pable  alike  of  good  and  eviL  The  worldif 
the  scene  which  employs  their  activity,  and  in 
"^rbich  you  are  to  learn  the  habit  of  regu« 
lating  and  controlling  them,  under  the  guid^ 
tfi^oe  of  religion,  till,  in  the  strength  of  0Oft» 
firmed  habit  you  become  secure  against  their 
vehement  agitations,  and  thus  free  to  indulge 
them  in  their  orderly  and  moderate  impulses. 
iV^our  trial  in  this,  as  in  other  ca^es,  implies 
«nd  offers  an  alternative.  In  the  line  of  w* 
\kiV  industry,  you  may  have  safe  and  tranqiiil 
enjoyments,  consistent  with  the  requisition3 
•dnd  conducive  to  the  ends  of  religiori^  or  you 
maiy  grasp  at  splendid  phantoms^  wbich^  ever^ 

if 
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M^they  worn  gwiedi  wctki  yieOdno  re&ltxuSH 
iirts^iaiAiif  tfi0yace.lnt»iriid[i  tbe  afioom-r- 
^w^iagf.  Jo»j  of  «.  r4igioii6  diameter^  yMx 
WMt^  J>ti  liordtcbed  Cof  ever^  You  may  hsvB 
ttte  peM^of  dopMslio  Ikef  vilii.aU.t^^ 
MMWal  iiatan9ooiw»  among  irirtKom  qqbbsc^ 
iMMB^{  or  yon  may  have,  ammig  ^e.gajr  and 
Uie  'dissipated^  the  frivolitiaa  of  fiisbioQfcbb 
ft%i;  or  among  tbe  iiceotiQiis,  tha^jdeasofios 
]G^  shiy  ^bicb  are  but  for  a<  momsa^  *wicb.aU 
she  jptrplfexity  and  di^uat.  that  uofiffssvnly 
Ibllow  from  them.  In  your  power  ^  cboace 
niasists  the  use  of  your  raaaon^  iaod  the  teal 
of  yoitr  virtue.  Only  remeinbeiv  tbsl  tk» 
consaqisences  of  these  rasfwctifQ  c«uiBes.are 
IMS  confined  to  the  happiness  or  misery^  ^bii^ 
ihey  respectively  produce  &jr  tfais  piesMit ; 
but  that  they  form,  in  their  prograsi^  a  dba- 
raeter  niid  temper,  i;? bicb  roust  be  tbe  ground- 
work of  happiness  or  mkfiry  ber^eaftar.     . 

The  u&e  of  contending  inoUnatione  smd 
icontewiiug  motives ;  of  present  lempiWtions 
and  dataatimpni,  is  to  eserciae  reflectioQ  and 
tftiiesigbt  i-  DaimpMss  us  with  the  oscaaHty  ^ 
:se«k]0g  ihappioem  uposLa  4«bbeiatfiiiteni  and 

to 


to^'stroogthan  the  halwt  of  iwytaoM  sndrof 
scMMeoialy  tiUit  beoone  a  £j9m  barri^irag^intft 
the-  aasfttibif  of  all  xtekmnmA  pnmwM  {9ui[ 
thiiff  8f  cure  lliat  orderty  atete  <f ithemibcli<«ai 
vni^k^mt  wlilah: there  can  bd  no  berninfe.]  dto 
tfotli^  if  wa  coaM  go  to:beawo<.^lAMOtitiiii| 
the  wfaple  mav£  a  prebatkliiwry estate  icoiihl 
insiott;  and  tte  wfade  order  of  Godl's  mosU 
IpwromeBtdeftatBd.  Some  mm  wenrto  tMiUrv 
tfasrittheiiraneto  b9  qualififed  for  everlasting 
happkiessbyaimiTacl^andinamoiiieati  Yoa 
eaanot ^MJalge  an  opinion  so  absurd  endued 
paluttiods^  You  will  aet  upon  the  c<iiivktiiM% 
ttuctfoaed  afiltte  foy  reason  and  by  revelatido, 
tkatyxm  must  carry  year  qualification^  (br 
happiness  with  yoU)  in  the  pnnciplft  ^bceh 
.  yoaam  noMr  to  fi^x  and  strengthen;  tin  tbs 
-s^coBtroal'wfaidi  you  are  new  to  eatibliiib ; 
in  the  pore  dnd  peacefiil  ^tala  of  ^  tevt, 
which  moderate  desires  and.  weft  regulated 
affections  produce^  *    ) 

i:  And  lierelet  me  observe,  liiat  yonrttvial 
i  ^onsiBits,  not  mensly  in  cheeking  ^  thasHi  tnore 
'  ^k)l«at^  propensities,  M^ioh  eaaaot  be  iadttU 
^d  without  shaifee  a«Mi  orreyev  Yoii  jnuMwC- 
I  .-  tend 


tsnd'to  themkuiiier dladM of  n^^ 
^shiofa^  tiiougb   Mogl J  they ^  af pe&r  <£:3itU^ 
draaequeiffie^  ]3»y  gndualiy  spreaditJU  their' 
dftriMQ  tb^  iK^hek  cbafaptwiv  nod  twboiae.iiH 
compatible  ^ith  tmnquiUky  Bodtdtyej^nMObr 
Yo»  have  Imoira  imni  Qtbenriae  gemrooi^' 
aod  good#  liable  to  gusts  of  imgw^  apjMOMbt 
iag  to  madaew*    The  teriidency  imy  bfa^iiom; 
^UUHwiiai;  it\aiiy  iie  tt  beeettibgdsiib.  ;.'Balr' 
it  is  capable  of  being  subdued .  by  na^w^ 
tioo,  and  religious  discipline;  and.iCit.ki  not 
tikius  subdued,  it  will  most  probably  become 
tbrottgh  life»  a  curse  to  the  possessor^  aadlo^ 
all  those  who  are  most  intimately  /connecied  • 
with  hiou     You  have  known  what  > is  yet/ 
y/pnCf .  a  peevishness,  which  no  assiditt(grt«aii'  • 
ploaae ;  a  fretfohiess  of  spirit,  wlucb  smms^j 
deV^ht  in  giving  pain^  wben^tiefiikfaMl^^til'! 
impiwity*:   DiA  you  ever  see  it  wiU|out^«n^ 
eaADesa  »and  dif^ust  ?    Or  cap  yea  suppopf^ia  . 
spirits  iQore  inconsistent  with  tjto  .peaee-fl(fc 
h^E9ii»  or  uK^re  iwikbecoi&iiig.  in  .tbs^ioUltfvi^ 
of  him^^  ivho  qharact^riaed  thinnctfjias'.jiiiaif 
meek  and  the  lowly  in  heart  ?    Tbii^l4^i)|t,i 
hoMnevcT,  is  very  easily' generatedij'^lid^iit. is 

too 


too^cofnmotiljr  generated,  'where  it  is  most<otf 

isill'^atiseemiy»  in  the  little  contests  of  domestic^ 

life.     Relbttves  are  less   upon  their*  guard* 

lEigaiofiit  these  contests,  because  they  are  mdAi> 

accustomed  to  take  freedoms  wtchonea{ioth<dr;' 

Bat  in  the  progress  of  tfivid  coritentionsy  vi 

habit  of  impatience  and  of  opposition  is  con^- 

traoted,  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  \vhi6k 

gradually  becomes  a  constituent  part  of  their 

temper ;  /Mrhich  renders  them  unpleasant  to 

society,*  and  the  torment  of  those,  who  are' 

condemned  to  suffer  under  the  gnawings  df 

theii  firetfulness.   Nothing  thnt  is  not  grossly 

ciiffiinal,  produces  more  wretchedness  in  prt-^ 

vatQ  circles,  than  this  habitual  tendency  tb 

discontent,  this  propensity  to  contradict^  oftd 

this  impatience  of  contradiction.     Now  it  is  . 

part  of^^t  discipline,  which  your  duty  pte^ 

scribes,'  to  correct  this  tendency,  before  it 

gather  strength ;  to  watch  yourselves  c&rsfolfy- ' 

on  this  vulnerable  part ;  remembering  filway s, 

tbdt  the  Wouhd,  which  at  first  ftiight  be^sily  - 

hMtled,  if  nursed  into  a  gangrene,  becomes  ^ 

inftumble, 
f  I  Antoa^ware^  that;  some  a£  lihQaei,/Mfho  wM^d 
-  •  be 
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be  dboof^  vefy  distonguiahed  Chrnb«)08,ap- 
pfftr^  from  their  conduct,  to  exclude  tbe.na- 
fHUffnamt  of  the  teiopper  from  the  province  of 
jrMigioiif  diBaplioe*  They  regard  a  bad  teiSr 
^{lef  aa«a  iiifeli^sity  of  naturef  tonvhich  they 
inuat  submit,  aisd  not  aa  a  vice»  which  they 
jue  boaad  to  conquer.  But  ia  my  view  of 
.feligion,  it*  province  is  to  chedc  every  pn^en* 
fMf^  and  rectify  every  practice,  that  occa- 
,610118  misery  to  ourselves  or  otheni)  and  ren- 
deni  the  soul  in  which  it  ^  becomes  habitual, 
unfit  for  the  peaceful  joys  of  a  heafvenly  state. 
For  what  peace  or  pleasure  could  diere  be  in 
.the  company  of  the  peevish  and  the  fretful? 
<0r  who  would  think  of  he^^ven  with  oomplar 
iCjsncyt  if  he  expected  to  have  those  £or  his 
;<KMppwttOns,  who  had  be^  the  bane  of  hsa 
.tranquillity,  and  the  rtorment  of  his  life  ?  Be 
assured^'  my  young  friends,  this  is  no  light 
fubjectj  nor  ought  it  to  be  lightly  treated. 
^Meekness,  and  gentlen)es3»  aixl  patienoe,  ar^ 
some  of  the  most  esuential  >  elements  of  peri* 
maoent  happiness.  You  will  find  mucb  ia 
the  world  to  ruffle  your  spirits ;  much  to  ei&- 
ieheise  your  forbevanoe ; .  niadb ;  t*  obstMict 

the 
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^  ItVi^tuJA  of  to  t^M  and  maakik 
pttin  Biit  tbeitequUitian  iaaj  be  mmJB  .tbmigii 
4lt.  akl  of  .leligjoiK  culture ;.  wad  wbeo  oMde 
jm  tlit&  jd^ys  af  yputb,  it  will  prove  tbron^k 
U&  9Q  unspeakable  advantage  to  jour  dm^ 
JMjter.  and  ttaefelnete;  .aod  a  stmrtB  of  «» 
^paaliuabre  cHMtisfaction  to  your  cimabctioiii» 
4iBd!AP  ;fQiir  own  baartflf. 
.  But .  tbougb  much  is  done^  both  for  visftam 
.and  bappim^^,  by.  tbe  formation  of  a  phuad 
tefle4Aert  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  great 
.pttUpMe  of  probation.  The  spirit  of  Christi- 
*iiity  19  not  only  geatle  and  aiuiaUe,  h^t 
4tttbiri&«aQd:  geaemHis.  It  is,  according  to  ihe 
cimcise  and  <ener|^ic  language  of  an  aposd^t 
.'^  the  spint'Of  power,  of  Jovef  and  of  a  soqmI 
aiiad/'  The  highest  aim  and  noblest  e^ 
.^fect  of  moral  coltare,  is  to* nourish  this  spirit 
amidst  all .  the  difficulties  and  obatractioiiSy 
:wiiii:h  a  selfish  waiid  opposes  to-  its  growth 
«od  perfisctipn* 

ThejcmmmttfoaoeaofaiaiirenderitexpedieaEl, 
4imt.4jie  pdttciple  of  seU^lore  should  beskfoag 
wins  jBoral  coBabtatsuU' '  It  is  doobtfy,  par* 
%fl|^44iet^r9  in  hiaiofiMfe  yMm  be  ha/mB 

a  X  the 


it  uonly  forhis  own  gratifieati<«^i^)^8^%f 

!tt)|icj^  i^ahpuld  be  0119  greH»^  qf.iWftRW^ 
iplHpd:  religious  edneatioo!  K>.chjep|wfh;9ti4(^ 
-{ijM^t  To  ov«roovae  the-  qufn^rOH^ri^j^fV 
mfMXfat  which  are' every  whece  <ec|df)9SM)4/f0 
iH^-jlore;  to  dieck  Uiat  |>ride».  <TvbH^\,^i^^ 
^ild  our  owi^  aggraodipeinent  appa  tl^,f}|i(i 
^^f  ipfebers ;  to  conquer  that  vfiivitf  |;  irjbtj^gh 
fi^\(ti(§toiiaae  at  tfaeexpoMfof  a  aepgbJ;^i^,s 
^9ifnpt  ^or  reputa^ioh ;  and '  to  raiivt  ,t^^ 
^^fouinests  which  shuts  the /hdait.«gaitjG^ 
j^fiQr  qoble  and  hopoaraUk?  feeling  ;rrittl;^%^ 

ifiW*  twd.^oifr|ipted  state  of  so^fty.,  ^^ 
4HiWiQ9ft<.«)f>t)if  imii4>t^  wheir^.tlierl]^ 
Jfi  fHitM<;%Uy(g$»i^f9w,  hi»a  a  tendfflcy  tpfj^ 

4B»^»  t««P^.ll9lld../pi»gr<S|»ii»TS8Wl^^ 
iT*i*  i|llUJ?ty(^jt^4l|«,|oniw«^ 


iSd^i^ftfi^  f«^^^,  and  to  couAterS^^^ 

«bto»tuiWfe^''itiid  Hy  abti^'exertleliis  tb'^^bm'i 

^bft«,^'fh'  tlfe  •natilre:  of  the  tbit^,  tite^-^6 
Mbotifdiamd  the  contagion  of  that' setfi^^sf^ 
•ii»4ilct^'is'th<3'bane  and  the  degnAittlMft  ^>ih^ 
'k^nal  iifttore.  Yet  unless  we  do  ar^id  H 
-^'e^^^Ve'ttM  of  Christ,  and  there(b^  <:ftftiitjt 
'be  of  God.  For  the  whole  aim  of  €bi4iiC\B 
T^igidh  is  to  make  the  social  triulifph  tf^ 
-tfter-Mlfish  «fiefctions ;  to  beget  by  -thd  (K^ 
fffih^  bf-ifelf-dental^  and  t^«  i»nu!tice'of^kglK% 
-iM^evdtence,'  a  temper  like;  his  0^h{^>  #Mife1i 
•'d^^ed  if  Miot^'  bleiuM'  1«  ^te'lhti^'ii^ift)- 
et^ifel  i^The-  religion  prin^i^^  i^gtfd#lff  ii 

feirr/'W'^ar^'df  i1l«r«bat>d«li^HV, -fiOd  «e4«ik> 

^M9^<it  iHdspWd^.ftiiSdv^st^t  ft 
^'^^  '  2  I  2  presents, 


T&»>  Wiike  teiy  tetnperof  bevtoti  :ll1l^qMY 

nfi^^ii^^a  oritefioB  oftiiata9fiteQ0S)9lhi4th,> 
tli4i\FlKlget«?iH  pass  afctbe -great  d^)^  of '  g«il^o 
nt^r^biiaan.     Now  to  cfaetiab  bcuwnr^^^^fti 3 
itm'  cK'Mttileii  faabitofi  the  ibioil^^'isp^.thfitf  ii) 
Btfjf  jf4^  us  deligfae  in  our  pi^greiss  .!#  ^«^3> 
ntdrdiality,  and  be  the  basis. •of  an  itnttoafUlh^ 
harness,  we  must  imitate  ki ;  some)  dffiri^/ 
t^  divine  spirit  and  active  exert iona  of  ji^fo 
gttUt  Mlister.     Instead  x>f  shuttiog  otnr.eijn^; 
against  the  sons  of  poverty  and  afliiotioD^  Ye^t 
mMfe?  soothe  their  sorrows,  and  tebeve  .their 
n^^e^d^t^dness ;  and  thus  cherish  in  .our  soala 
tfifiii  Quality,  which  alone  can  make  u.<%  paiH 
titMsts  of  a  Divide  nature.     For  the  efcaenta- 
oFa'Divinfe  nature  is  love;  and  if  loire  b»' 
^^riting,  ^11  is^watitifig  that  can  asnmilateifUt* 
-^  God^ '  either  i  n  mind  or  enjoy  meiit*  1   Hesi 
^A,  iJiyY.y^&fig  firiands^  you  ^most  pttCitrll,^ 
^[jQi^^^lah^i^  tti'aelic^itp^guanLagaiqatclbfr 

^^e4t4ill  -^ImemiUyiwdebniiofcd^ 

<'*>*S  '  lence 


Ifead^  of  nifidtOT^  trngitaillyf^QQA^  0i^^fvmrf 

aidd'fhtert^f i  > ^  Ift'thesfe  yoa^will -beii^di aHl^h^ 
ek^ms-wliicifa  hilinratiity:l)as  up<m  yon^fM^^ft) 
tlS^v^iU^onemf  and  misery,  which^you^WlUqhY 
cdi*  by^^egleoitiag  tbdtiu  You  wiM  seevt2;0^£ 
glwy  of  ^doii)^  good»  and  despise^  in  c4>iiipi^niT^ 
adn  'If i(fe  it,  all  tiie-  gkity  of  thb  world.  :  You*  ^ 
wtUt^ist  the  calls  of  avaricey  to  obey  the.csiU^  •' 
ofi^ariiy;  you  wiH  limit  your  p6rsomil. 
warytd,^^  that  yon  may  have  somewhat  to  giv^ 
ts^  4iim  that  lacketh.^  • 

The  foundation  of  this  habit  you  masfr][^f, 
ini  early  life,  while  your  feelings  are  oa  ^^/ 
side^of  generosity.'  For,  if  you  waittiU  ^hfi^ 
woHd^bas*  seized  upon  your  hearts,  it  v^mjffj 
cf^h  be  laid  i  nhd  you  must  strengtbem  at  Iq^. 
eomtant  exercise,  otiierwise  the  «|:)iyrrsuits.  oj^ 
tiBe» (worlds  even  when  it  haa«be0f».laid^;^i^ 
^mdUKllyAmakenandtfiiialiy^f^sti'oyiL  Jinf^ 
]»itt)t£ir  part  <sfyoarprofoat«>n'  whiobid^ai^f)^ 
thtrwostbssidnoiiyftiAre^  bc^us?  it J^# ;Pnc| 

*> :«.  !  glory 


tt6  ^aoM^inmiati 

'MniBMg|b.'iH9^  a»tt}ci«teittMriQ|iiAs4oi|etbyir 

cudot  exist  without  eserdMijiaiWkiwMiM 
c^ersoe  it  here,  thsib  we  aay:i^iq^tM  fitutB 
cf  .diafr  tfaapp4iiess,  ^hick  it  ^ill^idB  lipftt 
6Mr  iw1ile^'  sofnaldMij^iite  of  ^iiiiitr;ral^^^ 
sdiicbiove  ^bali  flourish,  irh^iraiir^flidMi^Qipci 
tomf  ykm  nti  \omget  htf  ndce^stiryi  iiin^  \qqsd 
.isKfmMiyoa  ipcpcfer  tfap  <««tim||li«iii«rfrf 
tlKKlkkii&itj'eiehilwalmg  to  yooniindigi 
V&Qi^  )^dtstiPoi  DeMh  otAabtmrnt^  aod 

giBbRoi^htwmniM  belie94iieitt^'aiiftd|e«ibQm 
lMi|p<hvrfaoiri^>t[f<oa^i  blKi»  a£i£liratfab 
jSithJb«idb4aiiiriBt9iIl9^t|hc:4i«^^ 
taXkfioitm  tGnxiia^uM£od 
tUlMftii^ttimijb^oc^ikslateiQT  i&iqi^ 

ftuoiip]  [i  and 


....  ♦  »  r 

imitt^  olr/tbMd  iprivtatibitifc  wuA .  Qtbbursp^) 

tkMilwoiM^  irbi«b>4nftbIeBiyQtiiO' idblBf 

opopnIil«»  j«(idi;  ttmpf aspect  «f'aiiftcaeBai!  ^ 

^weflmQce;  &f  tfaer  io  a  religious  cbime) 

jpopl  wilHsee.  ftjw  jtft  higher  advantbgkef  tin) 

selfiidanial^tvhioh^  in  a  pitoba^imrjriilalr^ 

'At»fetotli^;'fira^^tep  to  permanent  etrjop 

mknfb  Tlbth^  cKscipliiie  vbicfa  we  kiite^be^ 

*p»ifitiiig  'wit  Mxl  Teoommaadingv  yutiare  ibb!^ 

Iddj^'^yaitKielres  perfect  in  those  'lessors/:  the 

'  happy  fruits  of  which  will  crown  aA  ymmi 

lahtoteyiand  oaine you  to  feel,  that  yoixrlfMal, 

'featnpar^'Wifk  your  Tecompensei  haal)drii 

fava  thsinMtfaifig.    Let  this  thoij^^  itipoeK 

^^(ptddinsy  {O'oomplaiat;  T^rtiiab^foftttfa 

aiafithafjdtffieisMes  ofrktue  may^notWpIeKi 

Oftg^lth^eAtBnA  Uood.:  But  mi^eiowttfji 

thoaa !  ftaikbt  andj  rates^  .^mta^ciiAiipbqjrait 

UiDtttpaskad-jMni/^pqpiligei^ 

»UieipidMdsoi&vwh^^  aiilon^jltil 

•p^ofectf  Toratfittinn§pof  JjHiunicoixIsriNrlhnlt 

b(i6  glonous 


48Q  sBumov  xtx.  . 

gjLonouB  destination.  Will  jou  not  be  ftiloww 
workers  with  bioi  in  what  is  essential  to  pi^ 
pare  you  for  progressive  knowledge  aad  im- 
interrupted  felicity  ?  This  is  the  season  to  co«» 
xnence  your  work.  The  twig  yet  pliant  wUl 
bend  into  any  form.  Suffer  it*  to  sti^B  by 
age,  and  it  becomes  no  longer  manageaUe. 
The  way  of  wisdom,  early  chosen  and  steadily 
pucsued,  you  wiHi  find  to  be  the  way  of  plea- 
santness and  the  path  of  peace;  and  at  the 
termination,  the  visions  of  hope  will  break 
in  upon  your  soul,  and  cheer  you  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death.  Choose  then 
with  decision,  and  persevere  with  steadiness. 
Take  religion  as  the  guide^  and  you  will  find 
it  to  be  the  honour  and  the  solace  of  lifc. 
Submit  to  your  trial  with  patience ;  and  you 
will  be  supported  in  it  by  a  Divine  spirit.  En- 
dure it  as  becometh  Christians,  aiul  blessed, 
ever  blessed  will  ye  be;  for  the  Locd 
will  pnt  upon  your  heads  the^^ownof  li 


THE  END. 
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